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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959 


MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1959 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFaIRs, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a.m., in room 
G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. Thomas E. Morgan (chairman) presiding. 
Chairman Morcan. The committee will be in order. 
We meet in open session for a continuation of the hearings on the 
mutual security authorization for the fiscal year 1960. 
Our witness is John C. Lynn, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and Herbert E. Harris, American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. Lynn, you have a joint statement here, so you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Lynn. The American Farm Bureau Federation appreciates 
this opportunity to present its views with regard to péverkl: aspects 
of the mutual security pro . 

Farm Bureau supports in principle the mutual security program ; 
however, we believe substantial savings can be made in the $3,930 
million requested by the administration without imparing the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. The proposed savings we recommend 
in the mutual security program will still provide authorizations at 
about the level of the appropriations made Soy the Congress last year. 

We recognize the neal for sound fiscal policy and a balanced budget, 
and will continue to make recommendations for appropriations deal- 
ing with other parts of the budget consistent with sound fiscal policy. 
We have recommended to the Appropriations Committees dealing 
with agriculture subtstantial reductions on the forward authoriza- 
tion for programs directly affecting farmers. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that inflation is our most serious 
economic problem. Farmers and ranchers have experienced in recent 
years a price-cost squeeze. Since increased costs rather than reduced 
receipts have been the principal element in this free farmers are 
determined to work aggressively for a balan Federal budget. 
They know an unbalanced budget is a major factor contributing to 
this inflationary threat which should be of concern to all citizens. 

We will encourage labor and business to work with us toward a 
balanced budget, feeling as we do that all of us must make sacrifices 
to check inflation and to achieve a sound economy. We emphasize 
agriculture’s readiness to bear its share of the adjustments which 
must be made. We will continue to press for action in the Congress, 
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where the major po ray en lies, to modify agricultural legislation 
so as to steadily reduce the role of Government in individual farm- 
-” operations. 

arm Bureau’s 1959 policies adopted by the voting delegates in 
48 States, Puerto Rico and Hawaii state: 

The United States must demonstrate to the world that a dynamic, expanding, 
competitive capitalism is a major factor contributing to the more abundant life 
that people everywhere are seeking. For an economy to be dynamic and expand- 
ing, goods and capital must flow freely. This requires world trade and world 
investment. 

We feel that one of the ae factors that will give strength 
to the free world is a high-level, mutually advantageous international 
trade. We have given vital support to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program and continue our firm belief that two-way mutually 
advantageous trade is preferable to unilateral transfers by the United 
States through grants or excessively long term credit. 

Private investment is essential to the development of the free world. 
We sincerely hope that proposals to encourage the expansion of 
United States private investment will be carried out in such a man- 
ner as to expand the opportunities for private investment. 

We do not believe the ready availability of public funds in the 
nature of long term soft loans is compatible with this objective. 
Countries who refuse or do not see the necessity to establish economic 
and political policies which encourage private investment should not 
have recourse to public funds. The availability of public funds 
under such conditions do receiving countries an injustice by encourag- 
ing them to continue unsound economic policies that discourage 
private investment and economic growth. 

Farm Bureau’s 1959 policies directly relating to the mutual se- 
curity program state: 

The mutual security program represents an effort to unite the nations of the 
free world as partners in the struggle for a lasting peace. We should continue 
to stand ready to support constructive assistance to (1) friendly countries that 
show a willingness to use such assistance properly and (2) peoples in other 
areas of the world who are striving to obtain their freedom, provided such 
assistance will help them gain their freedom and not perpetuate their oppres- 
sion. Programs should be designed to assist in the development of projects 
that will make a lasting contribution to the economy of the cooperating country. 

Proper safeguards should be taken (1) to avoid waste and the disruptive 
effects of projects not geared to the economies of cooperating nations and (2) to 
prevent the initiation of projects which encourage socialism and stifle free 
enterprise. 

Assistance to underdeveloped countries must emphasize those political and 
economic principles which foster individual initiative. 

Economy is essential. We, therefore, support this program only to the extent 
that it is directed toward the effective achievement of its primary purpose of 
securing lasting world peace. 

For several years Farm Bureau has presented annually to this com- 
mittee & very detailed and comprehensive statement regarding the 
mutual security program. Each year we have made concrete recom- 
mendations to the committee that we thought would be helpful in 
improving this program. In our statement this year we are including 
specific recommendations for further improvement in the a re 
We are suggesting a total appropriation of $3,100 million. This is a 


reduction of $830 million from the request made by the 
Administration. 
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We believe that there could be a better utilization of the funds 
accumulating as a result of the Public Law 480 program, the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act, and that more con- 
sideration should be given to the proper utilization of such funds. 

According to our best information, there is over $1,900 million 
in foreign currencies accumulated under this program that could be 
used for economic aid. In determining the level of economic aid, it 
should be borne in mind that these funds are available for loans and, 
where possible, the mutual security dollar appropriations should be 
decreased accordingly. 

We commend the Congress for giving added emphasis to loans rather 
than direct economic aid. It seems to us that there is little need for 
direct economic aid except in unusual circumstances. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Military aid should assist our allies to build their own defense re- 
sources and thereby reduce their dependence on the United States for 
military goods and personnel. 

The administration requests $1,600: million; we recommend $1,500 
million. For the last several years we have recommended and Congress 
has appropriated funds for military assistance substantially less than 
has been requested by the administration. 

For example, last year the administration requested $1,800 million. 
Farm Bureau recommended $1,500 million and Cchamees appropriated 
$1,515 million. It is truly remarkable that even with the reduced ap- 
propriations each year since fiscal year 1955, expenditures for military 
assistance under the program have remained almost constant, ranging 
from $2.2 to $2.6 billion. Despite the $300 million reduction in mili- 
tary assistance last year, the estimated expenditures were $100 million 
over the expenditures in fiscal year 1958. The carryover at the end 
of fiscal year 1958 was $3.4 billion. 5 

Farm Bureau has stated in the past that the carryover on this pro- 
gram was excessive. As this committee recalls, fiscal year 1954 began 
with a carryover of $8.5 billion. The substantial reduction in this 
carryover en the soundness of Farm Bureau’s position. We 
recognize the progress which has been made in reducing this carry- 
over to reasonable proportions. We believe that the administration 
request can be reduced by $100 million without impairing the effective- 
ness of the program. 

We further recommend constant vigilance in this program to assure 
that military equipment be provided so as to strengthen the military 
posture of the free world’s defense against communist aggression. 

We are sure that this committee is aware of examples where this 
equipment could be utilized in a vastly different manner. Certainly 
we must guard against the increasing possibility of the friction be- 
tween countries of the free world by expanding their armaments 
through U.S. grants. 

DEFENSE SUPPORT 


We recognize that defense support is by and large direct economic 
aid under another name. The administration’s request of $835 million 
for fiscal year 1960 is $85 million more than was appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. Farm Bureau recommends that the authorization 
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for this item be $520 million. We have seen the authorization for de- 
fense support remain at a consistently high level for a number of years. 
We doubt that such vast sums of U.S. capital can be injected into the 
economy of the principal recipients of this aid with beneficial results. 

From July 1, 1945 to June 30, 1958, for example, total Government 

ants and credits to Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam have exceeded 
$4.4 billion excluding all direct military assistance programs. Usually 
waste follows a program which might be based on the unsound prin- 
ciple that the United States can somehow insure the economic stability 
of countries, irrespective of the domestic economic policies it adopts. 

There may be, for example, instances where countries insist on 
maintaining a large military establishment than that recommended 
by our own Defense Department. Under such situations, we feel 
that defense support funds should be withheld from them on a 

roportionate basis. Otherwise, we are placing the United States 
in the position of supporting the maintenance of military establish- 
ments in excess of the needs that are determined by our own military 
experts. 

BS long as the U.S. Government continues to show a willingness 
to provide these tremendous grants of aid on a continuing basis, we 
cannot expect the recipient countries to assume an increasing share 
of the responsibility for defense or economic growth. 

We believe that an appropriation of $520 million for this purpose 
for the forthcoming fiscal year, if properly utilized, is adequate. 

Development Loan Fund.—We supported the establishment of the 
Development Loan Fund because it was our understanding that it 
would bs used sparingly and that other sources of credit would be 
utilized to the maximum before request was made through this source. 

The administration last year asked for $625 million for this fund. 
The Congress appropriated $400 million. In spite of this action b 
the Congress—which we supported—the administrators of this fund, 
for all practical purposes, committed $625 million. We were some- 
what disappointed to find that the House of Representatives have 
voted a supplemental appropriation of $100 million, and we under- 
stand that the Senate may further increase the amount. We believe 
that the $400 million appropriated last year was sufficient ; and we be- 
lieve that the administration was wrong in committing this Govern- 
ment to more than the Congress had appropriated, even though the 
conference report seemed to go a long way in giving the administration 
a green light to commit more funds than was appropriated. Since 
this tended to commit a new Congress, we think this is unsound 
legislative procedure. 

Again, the budget request is for $700 million. We recommend $500 
million, with the understanding that any supplemental appropriation 
made for the current fiscal year be deducted from the budget request. 
Economic aid should emphasize loans rather than grants. It should 
be made clear that public loans are limited and that such loans are 
an unsatisfactory substitute for private investment. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, established under the mutual security program, 
should be used only after it has been clearly demonstrated that financ- 
ing is not available through private investment, the World Bank, 
the International Finance Corporation, or the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. Development loan funds should be made available only where 
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it is clearly demonstrated that the recipient country is prepared to 
follow national economic policies which promote private enterprise 
investment to the maximum extent. We believe that there are now 
established sufficient sources of credit, both bilateral and multilateral, 
to meet the needs of countries desiring loans for economic development. 
Where credit in the nature of economic aid is provided, the United 
States should exercise direct control over disbursements. 

Farm Bureau policies have long recognized the fundamental im- 
portance of private investment to economic development of under- 
developed counties. Where public funds are provided they should 
be in the nature of supplements rather than substitutions. We have 
visualized the Development Loan Fund as a method by which addi- 
tional hard loans would be made possible. Despite the fact that the 
Development Loan Fund was originally presented as a means to 
provide private enterprise with Se capital, we would estimate that 
not more than 10 percent of the loans made by the Development Loan 
Fund have been, in fact, to private enterprise. 

We have grave concern that due caution is not being exercised to 
avoid the making of loans for projects which could have been financed 
through other established lending agencies. We urge the committee 
to make a thorough examination of this point. 

During the present session of Congress, Farm Bureau has supported 
the increase in the U.S. quota to the International Monetary Fund of 
$1,344 million. This would bring the U.S. share to $4,125 million. 
We further have supported the increase in the U.S. subscription to 
the World Bank from $3,175 million to $6,350 million. In 1955 we 
supported the establishment of the International Finance Corporation 
with an available capital of some $100 million. We believe these 
institutions provide important sources of credit to the countries of 
the free world. 

Farm Bureau has given vigorous support to the Export-Import 
Bank. The Bank is now authorized to ome loans and guarantees 
outstanding at any one time of $7 billion. The Export-Import Bank 
became the first public agency, either national or international, to 
arrange credits for large scale economic development throughout the 
world. It has authorized loans of over $10 billion in some 1,600 indi- 
vidual credits and encouraged more than $1 billion, in private invest- 
ment abroad. 

All of these institutions have been tested by time. They have proved 
successful largely because of the sound operating procedures which 
they have established. They are, in most cases, making sound bank- 
able loans. 

It is our view that, unless the funds available through the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund are reasonably limited, the effectiveness of the 
lending institutions which are making sound bankable loans will be 
severely impaired and curtailed. The careful work being done, for 
example, by the Bank, the Fund, and the Export-Import Bank of 
persuading countries to adopt reasonable economic and _ political 
policies could be negated through an abundance of soft loans too freely 
given through the Development Loan Fund. 

We recommend that the Development Loan Fund only make credit 
available when such credit can be used as a means of making addi- 
tional financing available through private investment or through 
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established hard loan institutions. Soft loans are an expedient and 
must be administered with caution and prudence, otherwise, a dis- 
service may be done to the recipient. The total authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 should not 
exceed $900 million. 

Bilateral technical cooperation.—Technical assistance should be 
continued as an important part of our foreign policy. The primary 
objective of this program should be to aid underdeveloped countries 
to develop their manpower and natural resources and expand their 
production and commerce through improved technology and practices 
rathcr than by loans or grants. Maximum emphasis should be on the 
development of industries which complement national economies 
rather than on agricultural development. 

As we understand the technical cooperation program, it is the 
exchange of American know-how and show-how. Farm Bureau be- 
lieves that one of the most effective means by which we can assist 
other countries in achieving their desires of economic development is 
through such a program properly administered. 

While such a technical cooperation program should be limited 
largely to technical demonstration of know-how and show-how, there 
is another aspect to which we would like to give emphasis. We firmly 
believe that one of the fundamental reasons for the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth in the United States has been our economic system of 
free, competitive enterprise. The climate has been provided by our 

overnmental policies that encourages opportunity and individual 
initiative, which we think is essential to real economic development 
in any country. 

The proper selection and training of our personnel who are to go 
into the field on technical cooperation programs is of the utmost 
importance. They are more than technicians. They should be am- 
bassadors for the American way of life. The understanding and 
friendship which they can create will be of lasting importance to the 
United States and to the free world alliance. We cannot force ad- 
vanced technical methods upon other peoples—we can simply give 
them the opportunity to know about them. We should not attempt to 
force any political and economic system on other peoples. However, 
we can and should give them the opportunity to know about the 
advantages of the system which has contributed so greatly to the 
economic development of the United States. 

Special assistance program and contingency fund—wWe recognize 
that the President should have available funds that can be used for 
emergencies, such as natural disasters abroad. Since there is pres- 
ently authority in the bill to transfer some funds from one category 
to another and since Public Law 480 provides substantial authorization 
which can be used by the President for these types of emergencies, we 
recommend that the contingency fund be eliminated. This will be a 
saving of $200 million. 

We do not recommend reductions in the special assistance program 
category. However, we urge that every effort be made in these indi- 
vidual projects to effect needed economies. 

Multilateral technical cooperation and SUNFED.—Farm Bureau 
recommends that the authorization provided in this bill for U.S. 
contributions to the so-called United National Special Fund for 
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Economic Development be deleted. For a number of years there 
has been considerable pressure brought, at least patrially, by the 
Soviet Union and her satellite countries to establish a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic. Development. Last year the general 
assembly of the U.N. adopted a resolution which established a “United 
Nations Special Fund for Economic Development.” This fund was 
described in the resolution as being for the purpose of providing “sys- 
tematic and sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated 
technical, economic, and social development of the less develo 
countries.” This language could be interpreted as encompassing 
every conceivable type of program or project in any country that 
might be affected. We feel that this program is contrary to stated 
U.S. policy, and that it does, in fact, inaugurate SUNFED. The 
managing director of the Fund has stated that “richer nations” 
should be expected to contribute $35 billion toward this program over 
the next 10 years. 

Farm Bureau is opposed to channeling large sums of the U.S. money 
or food through the ON. and subjecting them, to any degree, to the 
influence of Soviet Russia. We will do the underdeveloped countries 
of the free world a disservice if we allow this to happen. We feel that 
it is a matter of real urgency that prompt action be taken by the 
Congress to prevent the United States becoming “trapped” by the 
device of the U.N. Special Fund for Economic Development. 

We reiterate our position that the U.S. contribution to the U.N. 
expanded technical assistance program should be reduced to 3314 
percent. 

Farm Bureau’s 1959 policies state : 

We shall continue to insist that funds made available by the United States 
for the specialized agencies of the United Nations be appropriated directly to 
the agencies. The administration of such funds should be the primary respon- 
sibility of these agencies. 

Investment guarantee program.—The investment guarantee pro- 
gram was designed to insure investors against some of the abnormal 
risks they encounter in many foreign countries, such expropriation or 
confiscation, inconvertibility of foreign currency investment receipts 
into dollars, and loss of investment for reason of war. We support 
the administration’s request to broaden the guarantee to include revo- 
lution, insurrection, and civil disturbance arising therefrom. We also 
support the requested increase in issuing authority from $500 million 
to $1 billion. 

The recommendations that we have made are designed to (1) bring 
more soundness into the mutual security program and (2) recognize 
the critical need for reducing Federal expenditures in order that we 
might help balance the Federal budget. We recognize that the un- 
settled conditions in the world today requires the continuation of 
expenditures for mutual security, and we feel reasonably sure that 
the request being made by the Defense Establishment takes into con- 
sideration the military aspects of our mutual security program. We 
believe the recommendations made herein will not impair the es- 
sential operations of the mutual security program. e urge the 
Congress to adopt these recommendations. 

We have placed our mutual security bill testimony before you with 
suggestions for improving the program. Second, we recognize the 
need for economy in this coming fiscal year. 
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We are recommending reductions in the amount that has been 
requested by the administration. We have detailed this in the at- 
tachment to our statement which I will ask Mr. Harris to go over at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

We are recommending $3,100 million for this program, which is a 
reduction of some $830 million from the request made by the admin- 
istration. 

We believe that a better use can be made of some of the funds ac- 
cumulating under the provisions of Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. We have taken this into 
consideration as we have made our recommendations for reductions. 

With regard to military assistance, we recommend that this be 
reduced by $100 million. We do not set ourselves up as experts in 
this field. However, with the continued appropriation of much less 
than has been asked for year after year since about 1955, it is in- 
teresting to note that the expenditures have been ranging between 
$2.2 billion and $2.6 billion. 

We have been very pleased with the action of this committee and 
the Congress in requiring this part of the program to reduce its carry- 
over. The carryover is now getting down to a reasonable figure. 

Defense support, we recognize this as another form of economic 
aid. We believe that this amount can be substantially reduced. We 
recommend, therefore, $520 million for this particular item. 

As long as we inject these tremendous sums into some of these 
countries we doubt if we are doing them the kind of service that some 
would think we are. In many cases these smaller countries are not 
able to absorb the amount of economic aid that we have tended to 
pump in for the last 6, 8, or 10 years. 

With regard to the Development Loan Fund, we were quite dis- 
appointed that the administration came forth with a request for a 
deficiency appropriation of $225 million which made possible the 
appearance that they asked for the same amount of money that they 
had asked for last year. The Congress appropriated $400 million 
last year. The administration asked for $625 million and they vir- 
tually committed, they claimed, $625 million in spite of this action 
by Te. We recognize full well, Mr. Chairman, that the con- 
ference report indicated somewhat of a green light to these people to 
g° ahead and commit more. However, we think this is very poor 
egislative process. We are recommending for this year that this 
amount be reduced from $700 million to $500 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

With the growth of the personnel in this particular branch of the 
total mutual security program, some 200 people already employed, 
with the kind of promotion that we understand that they are putting 
forth in the field, we believe that without question there will be inter- 
ference with some of the sounder banking establishments such as the 
Fund, the Bank, and the Export-Import Bank. 

Certainly, if the United States can hold out that we will make 
more or less soft loans to a given country for any given project it is 
a little hard for us to see how a similar country or the same country 
would want to get a harder loan, so to speak, through such institutions 
as the Export-Import Bank or the Fund or the Bank. We feel, that 
these institutions are time-tested. We have supported them consist- 
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ently. We sincerely believe that the Development Loan Fund if 
greatly expanded will tend to weaken these institutions. 

With regard to bilateral technical cooperation, the know-how, 
show-how program we do not recommend any reduction in the amount 
asked for b the administration because we believe this is a very effec- 
tive part of our foreign policy. We think a this medium we 
can meet to some extent the new pushes that are being made by the 
Soviet and some of her satellites. 

We recommend that the funds for the contingency fund, be deleted. 
Should some emergency arise there is sufficient authority for the 
transfer of funds between the items so that the President or the 
Administrator could take care of urgent needs and certainly if you 
had such an urgent need or emergency we would support a supple- 
mental appropriation next year to take care of such need. 

We believe the special assistance money and the contingency fund 
can be combined. 

With regard to multilateral technical cooperation, the Farm Bu- 
reau recommends that the authorization provided in this bill for the 
U.S. contribution to the so-called United Nations Special Fund for 
Economic Development be deleted. For a number of years there has 
been considerable pressure brought at least partially by the Soviet 
Union and her satellite countries to establish a Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development. 

Last year the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a 
resolution which established a United Nations Special Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. This Fund was described in the resolution as 
being for the purpose of providing “systematic and sustained assist- 
ance in fields essential to the integrated technical economic and social 
development of the less developed countries.” This language could 
be interpreted as encompassing every conceivable type of program 
or project in every country that might be effective. We feel this 
program is contrary to the stated U.S. policy and that it does in fact 
inaugurated SUNFED. The managing director of the Fund has 
stated that “richer nations” should be expected to contribute $35 billion 
toward this program over the next 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, we think this is a very serious matter. Certainly 
somebody is playing on words when you talk about the U.S. polic 
being against the United Nations Special Fund for Economic Devel 
opment and we go right ahead and adopt a program or support a 
program called the United Nations Special Fund which can be used 
for economic development. 

We are recommending that the money for this be deleted. We hope 
that this committee will make a thorough study of this proposal 
because we believe that this is a trap, as we call it in this statement. 
The time to really look into this situation is now, before we are 
further committed to this proposition. We believe it could ultimately 
lead to furnishing all our aid through the United Nations, including 
monetary aid re aid in the form of surplus commodities. 


We sincerely hope that this will be looked into very carefully. 
We support the investment guarantee program recommended in this 
budget. 
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Now, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like for Mr. 
Harris, if he would, to review briefly with you the attachment in 
which we detail our recommendations. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Recommended authorizations for mutual security program 
[Millions of dollars] 
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1 Less any supplemental appropriation for fiscal 1959. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT E. HARRIS, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Harris. Our recommendation is $100 million less than that 
requested by the administration for military assistance. 

It is just $15 million less than what was appropriated last year. 

We recommend a substantial decrease in the defense support funds 
of approximately $315 million. We recommend that the Development 
Loan Fund this year be limited to $500 million, which is a decrease of 
$200 million over the administration’s request. We recommend no 
decrease in bilateral technical cooperation but we recommend a de- 
crease of approximately $15 million in multilateral technical coopera- 
tion. This, sir, is the amount which we assume, although nobody 
seems to be sure, would be provided for the special United Nations 
fund. There is a total of $30 million requested for United Nations 
funds, but this has not been broken down in the budget. 

Between the contingency fund and special assistance we would 
recommend that the total amount be limited to $272 million, recogniz- 
ing that there may be substantial economies that can be had in the 
various programs of special assistance but also recognizing that the 
contingency fund is not essential. We feel it would be better served 
through supplemental appropriations or through transfer of funds. 

We recommend no decrease in the administrative and “other pro- 
gram” categories of the budget. This would mean a total decrease 
of $830 million, we recommend $3,100 million for the mutual security 
program, which is approximately the same level as our recommenda- 
tion last year and slightly under the amount of the appropriation of 
last year. 

Mr. Lynn. Never has the Farm Bureau given more detailed con- 
sideration to this program than we did this year, through our board 
of directors and our executive committee. The board spent a half 
day’s time going over this. We believe that this reflects to the best 
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of their ability the attitude of our voting delegates with regard to 
this program. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Lynn and Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris, when did your board meet ? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we have had two board meetings since this pro- 
gram came out. The first one was the latter part of January. The 
other meeting was in March. 

We have had executive committee meetings in between. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Harris, how did your board arrive at the 
recommendations of defense support? Can you give us some reason 
that you recommend $315 million in defense support when you only 
recommend $100 million cut in the military ? 

Mr. Harris. The main basis for this recommendation is the belief 
that there is substantial evidence that in most of these small countries 
where the majority of these funds have been injected there is an 
inability to properly absorb these moneys and that a great deal of 
waste results. 

There is also a good possibility that some of these countries are 
insisting on larger military establishments than that recommended by 
our own military experts, we feel that, if they choose to have a mili- 
tary establishment larger than that recommended by our military 
experts, their defense support funds should be cut proportionately. 

Tt is on the basis of this, Mr. Chairman, that we feel a substantial 
cut should be made in this program. 

Chairman Morean. I understand your position, but you are still 
going to make the military money available and as you know most 
of these defense support funds go to southeast Asia. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. You know most of the defense support funds 
go to countries that spend anywhere from 50 to 70 percent of their total 
budget for defense. You are making a great cut in this one area. I 
wonder on what grounds you are recommending a cut of $315 million 
for countries that have such large defense expenditures. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, the direct military aid certainly has to be related 
to this. 

Chairman Morean. I notice in your statement you spelled out that 
this was mostly grant-type aid, classified as economic aid, more spe- 
cifically defense support. Now, some of it we realize goes into non- 
military budgets but a good deal of it does go into budgetary support 
= defense effort of these nations who are right up against the Soviet 

order. 

Mr. Lynn. As we understand it, Mr. Chairman, of course, you are 
in a much better position to know than we, under Defense Support the 
United States says in effect “We will furnish you some guns and some 
planes and some tanks and if you will agree to maintain a certain level 
of military strength in your country, we will inject into your country 
x million dollars, in order to relieve your budget of this amount be- 
cause we know it is an economic strain on you.” 

Now, we don’t object to that. We think, for example, in Taiwan, in 
South Korea and Vietnam that it is in our best interest to maintain 
military forces but we think at a lesser level. 

Chairman Morean. In your discussion on the Development Loan 
Fund, I see that you are somewhat critical of the request of the ad- 
ministration for $225 million in the supplemental appropriation bill. 
As you know, the House did finally arrive at the figure of $100 million 
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in the bill as passed. The bill is now over in the other body. It looks 
as though there may be $100 or $150 million finally made available 
in the supplemental appropriation to help advance the Development 
Loan Fund. 

You feel that the $500 million figure in this year’s bill will be suffi- 
cient to carry on the fund? Has your board examined the number of 
requests and so forth? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, yes. 

Chairman Morean. That are now pending before the Development 
Loan Fund? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. We think a lot of those requests are very good 
and legitimate and we think a lot of them have been generated. 

It is very easy for me to understand, having served abroad 314 years, 
that an ambassador, could go to a head of a government and say, “Yes, 
you can get some money through the ny, Me a Bank, or through 
the Fund, or through the World Bank, but don’t be too hasty because 
you might get a little easier credit through the Development Loan 

und.” 

We can’t say that this has been done, but it is remarkable that they 
would come forth with about $2,700 million of requests for this fund 
so quickly. 

hairman Morean. I don’t think you would endorse the $714 billion 
recommendation in the other body. 

Mr. Lynn. No. We are anxiously awaiting our turn to testify in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Harris. Perhaps we visualize this Development Loan Fund 
differently from some folks, but with this tremendous effort that is 
supposed to be made now to generate private investment; with the 
capital of the World Bank increased, and Mr. Chairman, we have 
supported this increase in both the Fund and the Bank ; with the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation in operation; with the authorization of 
the Export-Import Bank increased—we also supported this—it seems 
to us that the Development Loan Fund would Sook serve its purpose 
if it was the supplemental, the little soft loan that came in that made 
additional wear 2 Eases possible. 

In other words, rather than to see this Development Loan Fund 
go into projects where they are financing 100 percent of the projects, 
it seems to us it should be used strategically. This is the position 
of the Farm Bureau. 

They would like to see it used with discretion—pinpointed where 
it would do the most good as soft loans. 

The soft loans by their nature are dangerous and they have to be 
used with a good deal of prudence and caution. 

Mr. Lynn. In other words, just to add one more thought to that, 
it was discussed in our executive committee that through this Develop- 
ment Loan Fund we should make it possible to have a sound loan 
financed by the Bank. For example, building a railroad to a mine 
so that the mine can be developed through normal financing—this 
is the way we visualize DLF. But to build a railroad and develop 
the mine and do the whole thing through DLF is wrong. This, we 
think, should be done only through the older, established banking 
institutions that we have named. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Lynn. 

Mrs. Bolton. 
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Mrs. Boiron. It is very good always to have people who represent— 
I suppose we shouldn’t say the outside world—but not the Hill. 

Mr. Lynn, I was wondering about your comments under the con- 
tingency fund. You do away with how many million dollars? 

Mr. Lynn. $200 million. 

Mrs. Botton. You are very critical of it, are you not ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, not overly critical—of this fund—we are over- 
critical of the way the Development Loan Fund has been handled, 
but in the contingency fund we simply combine special assistance 
and contingency fund into one figure and recommend $270 million. 

Mrs. Boiron. That isa very severe cut. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, it is. 

Mrs. Botron. Do you have any realization of the kind of things 
that were done last year? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. Malaria control and—— 

Mrs. Botton. There were a great many things. We have had 
Morocco and Tunisia very much on our minds. Jordan needed assist- 
ance very badly in a hurry and Bolivia had the same kind of thing, 
and then there came the needs of the American schools in various 
areas. ; 

You think those things could have been done otherwise? Because 
we can’t transfer in the way you think wecan. That is where so many 
people make a mistake. The transfers are not quite as simple as so 
many people seem to think they are. 

Mr. Lynn. That may be—— 

Mrs. Bouron. I call your attention to that and ask you if you can go 
into that on the basis of what has happened and can happen ? 

Mr. Lynn. We will be glad to look into the transfer item. 

Mrs. Botron. Then I am interested in Mr. Harris’ using the phrase 
we have heard here quite often that a country cannot absorb this and 
that and the other. Then, as the chairman called attention to, you 
continue the military but you cut on the very thing that makes it 
possible to have the military. 

What do you really mean by “cannot absorb?” 

Mr. Harris. Madam Congresswoman, I think when you have a coun- 
try the size and with economies as primitive, for example, as Vietnam 
and South Korea, it is unwise to continue to try to take this amount of 
dollar capital and inject it into its economy without having a resulting 
inflation 

Mrs. Botton. Has it resulted in that ? 

Mr. Harris. Well, as far as we can tell there has been substantial 
inflation. Certainly in South Korea, I would say. 

Mrs. Bouton. South Korea is not Vietnam. 

Mr. Harris. I think South Korea has received a great part of the 
defense support funds—I am not intimately familiar with Vietnam, of 
course. I imagine you would be much more familiar. 

Mrs. Botton. We have been very much interested to find in the re- 
ports from the Pacific that the shift in point of view has begun and 
they are coming toward the West much more than some people think 
they are. We have had some interesting testimony to that effect. It 
would seem to me very unfortunate, not to continue it. 

Mr. Harris. Yes, we would think so too. 
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The Farm Bureau has been as active in the international field as any 
organization, but we feel that, the technical assistance program can 
contribute much more toward international understanding than in- 
jecting dollar capital. 

Mrs. Boiron. It is interesting to us to have your comments and your 
reasons and we are glad to have your point of view. But $315 million 
is a big cut and it isa very serious thing, I think. 

Mr. Harris. I hope you will give our statement your consideration. 

Mrs. Bouron. We will—that is why we have asked you to come 
here. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate that. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnauAn. In your recommendation on reducing the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund to $500 million rather than $700 million you are 
attempting to justify that by saying that the money used through 
the Development Loan Fund is being used in your opinion to com- 
pletely finance projects, and not to supplement the ability to get a 
loan through some of the other lending agencies? 

Mr. Lynn. We believe.there that is being done to a greater extent 
than we would like to see, Mr. Chairman. This DLF is new and 
it is just getting started. I think Congress has a real obligation— 
if you agree with this point of view—to make sure it moves in the 
direction of a supplemental rather than a replacement mechanism 
for hard loans. 

Mr. Harris. We are not sure, Mr. Congressman that the procedures 
set up to make sure that all these loans are not possible to finance 
through the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank, is as ef- 
fective as it should be. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel the way to assure effectiveness is just to 
reduce the amount available? 

Mr. Lynn. This is one way. If you have less money to spend, you 
will be a little more careful how you spend it. That is certainly true 
in my personal case and I guess it would be with the Government 
too. 

Mr. CarnanAn. It has been my impression that the Development 
Loan Fund has been and will in increasing amounts be used to finance 
a project which will make it possible for even private industry to go 
into a country or for the country to get loans through the other loan- 
ing agencies. It seems to me we are cutting down on the thing which 
would perhaps be most effective for the things we want to attain. 
And again, the argument that assistance should be shifted from 
grants to loans, it seems to me that. we are working in the opposite 
direction to that if we recommend the cutting down on the possibility 
of loans. 

Mr. Lynn. If the administrators of this can demonstrate to this 
committee that they are in fact intending to use this money as we 
have outlined here, this will represent real progress. 

But we wanted to serve notice on the administrators of this pro- 
gram that this wasn’t to replace the established credit agencies. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you do that, you are assisting in the thing that 
the committee also would like to do. We would welcome any as- 
sistance in doing that, but I doubt that the reduction of the funds 
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small as it is in relation to the urgent need throughout the world, 
is going to accomplish the thing we would all like to accomplish. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very happy to 
have you with us, Mr. Lynn and Mr. Harris. I believe I talked with 
Mr. Harris in my office. 

I have a high regard for the Farm Bureau and I am very happy 
to have your recommendations—to read the recommendations that 
you have made in reference to it. 

However, it seems to me that the amount being requested by the 
executive is not enough, instead of being too much, and therefore I 
was much interested in the statements that you have made in con- 
nection with it. 

Now, on the first page of this statement, “The Farm Bureau be- 
lieves a substantial saving can be made in the $3.9 billion requested 
by the administration without impairing the effectiveness of the 
program.” 

I am not trying to direct comments to another area, but I think for 
the purpose of clarity perhaps we ought to take it into consideration. 

The administration has asked for $43.6 billion for the Defense De- 
partment. Now, you may differ, but it seems to me that this military 
and economic assistance in the mutual security program is as much 
a part of defense as any money that. we spend for guns or submarines 
or anything else. I am wondering whether you would make in com- 
parison the same statement that a substantial saving could be made 
in the $43.6 billion requested by the administration without affecting 
the effectiveness of the program ? 

Mr. Lynn. I would certainly think it could be. Having spent 
some 20 years in the military, both as an active and Reserve officer, 
I am sure substantial savings could be made in the military budget 
without impairing its effectiveness. 

Mr. Harris. One thing that is significant in this section of our 
statement is that we are recommending only a $100 million cut. I 
think last year we recommended about a $300 million cut and low 
and behold we were amazed to find expenditures went up $100 mil- 
lion last year after the $300 million cut was made. 

Mr. Merrow. I was coming to that and my question wasn’t in 
reference to the military assistance included in this program, but it 
is for the defense of the United States outside of this program that 
I had in mind. 

Now, with reference to this military matter, we have a request for 
$1,600 million. The Draper report recommends an increase of $400 
million, feeling that that is necessary for the military shield. 

You recommend a cut in this program and speak about the cuts 
that you have recommended before but the attua] expenditures have 
not been what we have appropriated because we have been working 
on the pipeline in the past, you see. And I am just wondering on 
what basis—I just want to get the basis clearly in mind as to how 
you come up with a recommendation to cut the military, when a 
committee like the Draper Committee recommends an increase, when 
the administration and all the various witnesses on this program say 
that. $1.6 billion in their opinion is the nonreducible minimum in 
terms of the security of the country. 
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Mr. Lynn. I have a great deal of respect for General Draper, 
having served with him for 214 years in Western Germany. He is 
one of the finest men I have ever known. 

We do not know of course all of their reasoning behind this 
recommendation. 

I am sure that if we continue to try to put a U.S. rifle in every- 
body’s hands abroad, that we are trying to help militarily, and a 
155 millimeter howitzer made and stamped in the United States, and 
a Willys or a Ford jeep made in the United States, that we will con- 
tinue to have to do this on and on. 

We have given this matter close consideration and detailed dis- 
cussion. We have had a great many people abroad, including Allen 
Kline, who has made several trips abroad for us. We feel that many 
of these countries, with a little push from us, can begin to manufac- 
ture a substantial portion of their own military equipment. 

I don’t include in this category such countries as South Korea, but 
we do include many other countries who have been recipients of this 
direct military aid. 

Mrs. Bouton. Could I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman? 
Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Merrow. I will yield. 

Mrs. Bouton. What countries do you think could? 

Mr. Lynn. I think Turkey and Greece perhaps could to a greater 
d than they have. 

Mrs. Botton. That is all. I just wondered what kind of a coun- 
try you had in mind. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burueson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lynn, on page 3 of your prepared statement you make ref- 
erence to Public Law 480. You say you believe a better utilization 
of funds generated under Public Law 480 should be had and that we 
should take into consideration about $1,900 million in currencies in 
reducing the amounts in this bill. 

Now, I agree with that, but, as you know, there are many problems 
connected with this local currency business. Some countries have 
none, some are probably overburdened with it. There is the balance 
of payments you run into; the dollar deficits on the part of many of 
these nations. So to say generally that $1,900 million is available, 
that may be true in a great many places. I don’t know the answer 
to it, and you don’t attempt to give one, but I wondered if you 
wanted to ein that a little more fully and at the same time, how 
should these funds be better utilized ? 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Burleson, we didn’t intend to leave the impression 
that by virtue of the fact we had $1,900 million accumulated under 
Public Law 480 we ought to reduce this program that much, and I 
hope you appreciate how difficult it is for a private association, an 
organization such as ours to really get on the inside and understand 
how these things are done but it is our firm opinion that there is not 
enough coordination and correlation between the administrators of 
this program and the administrators of the Public Law 480 program. 

We feel sure that many of the items that we pay for in dollars or 
get with hard currency otherwise to assist other countries might be: 
made available through the use of the counterpart funds. 
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In some cases we are making good use of these local currencies accu- 
mulating under Public Law 480, but we feel certain in our own mind 
that a better coordination could be had and some real savings made. 

Mr. Bururson. Well, would you not agree that what you have re- 
ferred to as a lack of coordination is probably true with all this 
program and its farflung operations? One group administering this 
end of the program feels it is the most important. They speak for 
their own people, and another group for their particular activity. 

At any rate, you believe that in the matter of surplus commodities 
you would not treat it in this bill other than to ask for a tightening 
up, or a better utilization of funds, and that otherwise the operation 
itself should be carried on under Public Law 480? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, and we feel definitely that the Public Law 
480 operations should continue to be in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but this doesn’t mean that a better coordination couldn’t be had 
with various agencies. 

Mr. Burteson. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I had to be late this morning, but I have skimmed 
through your statement, Mr. Lynn. 

I was interested in your last remark that you felt that the Public 
Law 480 functions should be under the Department of Agriculture. 
Certainly the accumulation of the surpluses has to be handled by the 
Department of Agriculture under price support programs, but do you 
think the distribution of it and so on, under a sort of independent 
policy, should also be in the hands of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, we definitely think that the administration of 
the program should be under the Department of Agriculture. This 
would not constitute “independent action.” There is a de of 
collaboration and coordination between the other agencies, but the 
outfit who is responsible for receiving it should have some responsi- 
bility for moving it. 

We would hope that the time would come, Mr. Chairman—this is 
another subject, but it is a very important subject to us—that we 
could adopt policies that would cut off this spigot into the bins of 
the CCC, so we wouldn’t have this perpetual problem. 

Chairman Morean. How are you going to do this? 

Mr. Lynn. We have made certain recommendations to the House 
Agriculture Committee that we hope you will follow. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, I couldn’t disa with you more. I think 
the fact that the Department of Agriculture accumulates it in no 
sense gives any rationale for its being in the business of distributing it 
in a field that is strictly a foreign policy field. 

One member of the Draper Ecansaitien said to me, “They have 
four empires down there, all in the economic field: the ICA empire; 
the Development Loan Fund empire; the Public Law 480 empire, and 
then a smaller empire, the Export-Import Bank empire.” 

As you say, they hardly speak to each other, and I just hope that 
out. of the Draper Committee, even though it was set up primarily 
to deal with military, there will come some recommendation for 
something stronger than mere coordination. 

I think they have to be handled together. Public Law 480 must 
not be administered to push stuff into a country, just to get rid of it, 
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when that may not fit in with the loans that are going under the 
Development Loan Fund or the ICA’s program of technical assistance 
and so on. 

I feel this is almost the greatest weakness in the whole paneeens I 
was hoping you would come up with a suggestion as to how to do it 
better rather than just to keep it where it is. 

Now, I would like to ask you a question about the funds for mili- 
tary aid. You know that the Draper Committee is coming up with 
a recommendation in its interim report for $400 million more, rather 
than $100 million less. 

You put your judgment against that of the distinguished 

Mr. Lynn. No, this is our best judgment as a group of farmers. 
Looking always, Mr. Judd, at the U.S. economy, somehow we have 
got to get some sense into our budget here, and if we continue to 
inflate and spend—deficit spending—we will go down the drain and 
who is going to help these people then ¢ 

Mr. Jupp. You realize that the increase in deficit spending is due 
primarily to increases in domestic programs, not foreign aid or de- 
fense. Are you interested in decreasing also the domestic programs ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. We have spoken to you gentlemen already 
about Federal housing, aid to depressed areas and some others in- 
cluding the agricultural program. We would like to remove the in- 
centives at high Government price supports. Won’t you please let 
us / 

Chairman Morean. What do you recommend with regard to the 
$5 billion we are going to spend this year on surplus food, and the 
billion dollars we will have to spend this year to store it? I am told 
it’s costing me $5.71 in my taxes this year to store your surplus food. 

I understand that I have an investment of $56.71 in surplus food. 

Mr. Lynn. I wish you didn’t have it. We will do everything we 
can to help you get out of this trap, but there is nothing we can. do 
about it until the basic laws of the Congress are changed. 

Mrs. Bouron. I think it would be wonderful if the farmers got 
busy and helped us change the basic law. 

Mr. Lynn. We are attempting to do that, Mrs. Bolton. We make 
specific recommendations year after year. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, one basic reason why the Congress hasn’t 
done anything decisive in this field is because the major farm organi- 
zations don’t agree among themselves. If the seople who are most 
affected can’t decide upon a policy that will be for the benefit of the 
whole economy and the country and the farmers, then it is hard for 
us to come up with one, shooting from the hip, so to speak. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, you will have to be the judge. We have three out 
of four organized farmers in the Farm Bureau and that is a majority. 

Mr. Jupp. Up in my State you aren’t nearly as vocal as another 
organization which may not have so many members. 

Mr. Lywy. I know it. Just because you hear a lone wolf howling 
that doesn’t mean there are 2,000 of them. 

Mr. Jupp. A lot of members think there are a lot of them from the 
way they vote. I haven’t a farmer in my district, but my colleagues 
have. 

Mr. Lynn. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Jupp. One more point. I wonder whether you are on 
sound ground at the bottom of page 3 where you seem to have or give 
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the impression that because there is over $1.9. billion in accumulated 
foreign currencies, it ought to be possible to cut down the appropria- 
tions for mutual security accordingly. 

Of course, the difficulty—I am sure you understand this—is that 
those currencies are not evenly distributed and they can’t be redis- 
tributed from country “X” to country “Y,” if they are in country “X” 
currency. Country “Y” is where aid is needed, but country “Y” can’t 
use those “X” currencies. If it were a pool that was convertible, your 
argument would be 100 percent correct. 

There are some countries with such enormous accumulations of 
their currencies that it is dangerous. We almost hold a rope around 
the throat of this or that particular nation’s economy. But I think it 
is erroneous to give the impression that because there is this pool in a 
few currencies, therefore we can cut down the aid to other countries 
which don’t have any of their currencies in surplus or reserve. 

Mr. Lynn. Well, for example, the Japanese yen is turning out to be 
a fairly good currency. It could possibly not be converted into dollars, 
but it could be used to buy things in Japan to furnish things to Viet- 
nam or some other country where we have seemed content just to spend 
dollars. ; 

The Italian lira could be put in the same classification. 

I agree with your point. We don’t want to give the impression that 
we think because we have $1,900 million of these currencies that we 
ought to cut the aid program that much, but it should be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. Jupp. I am glad for that amplification because you said “dollar 
appropriations should be decreased accordingly.” 

Mr. Lynn. This is not what we meant. 

Mr. Jupp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Lynn and Mr. Harris, I want to compliment you. 
I do not agree with you in all your conclusions, but your report shows 
that you put in a lot of hard work and you have made a large contri- 
bution and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Hara. I wonder if at the time of the inception of the Export- 
Import Bank the Farm Bureau took a position endorsing the program. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, we have. 

Mr. O’Hara. From the very inception ? 

Mr. Harris. That goes back a long time. 

Mr. Lynn. It isa little before our day. 

Well, I say yes, and when I check the record if this is not correct, 
I will correct it in the record sir, but I am sure we have been for the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. Harris. Since World War II we have been a strong supporter. 

Mr. O’Hara. You believe it has been a very fine program ? 

_ Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, we think it has. It is limited certainly in scope 
in comparison to the Fund and the Bank. 

Mr. O’Hara. But the loans for the most part that it makes are made 
on sound banking principles? 

Mr. Lynn. That is right. 

_ Mr. O’Hara. Now, you know how the Development Loan Fund 
is operating, do you not? That is, there is a representative of the 
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Export-Import Bank and others on the directing board and the De- 
velopment Loan Fund under this direction operates much as the 
Export-Import Bank on sound banking principles. The only dif- 
ference is that repayments are made in local currencies and these 
local currencies are put into revolving funds in each of these countries. 
Take country A. A loan is made. The proceeds of the loan are used 
perhaps in buying heavy machinery outside of country A where 
dollar credit is necessary. Then the repayments are made in the local 
currency of country A and put in a revolving fund to go out in new 
loans to finance local enterprises requiring only local labor and local 
products that could be paid for with the currency of coulcy A. 

Now, that is following, is it not, along the same line of sound 
banking as that followed by the Export-Import Bank? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, Mr. O'Hara, our information does not exactly 
coincide with your description of this. 

Again, you are in a position to have more accurate information 
perhaps than we. But we don’t get the feeling that this coordina- 
tion and the operation of this board is really working as you describe 
it, and I hope you can prove us wrong. We are not certain that the 
Export-Import Bank and these other agencies really have an oppor- 
tunity to screen these loan applications nor that their recommendations 
are taken seriously. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Lynn, I was very insistent that the advisory board 
include a representative of agriculture and of labor and I am very 
much eratihed that this advisory board is being given a larger 
authority. 

Now, I wonder what report. has been made to you by your representa- 
tive on the advisory board ? ; 

Mr. Lynn. As you know, our president is on this advisory board 
of the Export-Import Bank and I would prefer to talk to you pri- 
vately about this. 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, I would appreciate that because I still think 
that the success of the Development Loan Fund in large part will 
depend upon the cooperation and the counsel of the members serving 
on the advisory board. 

— Lynn. I thoroughly agree with you, sir. I think this is very 
sound. 

Mr. O’Hara. There are other points where I agree with you and 
some where I do not, but I do think you have earned the commenda- 
tion of this committee on the hard work and the intelligent report you 
bring us. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to bring up a subject a little outside of 
what has been discussed here today and that is a problem of great 
concern to New England relating to two-price cotton. You know 
the complaint that the price of cotton is kept up for our manufacturers 
in this country who buy their raw materials here and that the people 
abroad get cotton more cheaply partly as a result of our various 
programs. 

Would you comment on that? Do you know of any way we can 
attack that problem ? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir, we have worked on this quite a bit. Certainly 
the importation of finished textile goods, particularly from Japan, 
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can be a real threat to the domestic market when cotton is sold at 
a Subsidized price to these countries. 

I am sure you also recognize that the domestic exporters get the 
same subsidy for their raw cotton. In other words, any cotton mill 
that is shipping abroad finished goods gets the same reduction in 
the price of its raw material as the Japanese textile manufacturer, 
for example. 

We don’t know of any answer to this except gradually reducing 
the domestic price support, the Government-guaranteed price sup- 
port for the cotton or any other commodity. We would not necessarily 
have to reduce it to the world level. If we would get the domestic price 
support on cotton down from the 36-37 cents a pound guarantee to 
roughly 30 or 31 cents a pound, then I think we would be pretty close 
to a one-price system whereby the domestic manufacturers would be 
in a position to compete fairly. 

This is a very disturbing situation to us. 

However, we don’t know any basic way to correct it except through 
our own domestic price support policies, and to repeat, I do not intend 
to imply that we are recommending prices for U.S. farmers at world 
level. We don’t think you have to go that far. 

Mr. Jupp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Curtis. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Jupp. Wasn’t the two-price system introduced originally at the 
insistence of the, shall we call it the farm bloc—against the opposition 
of the Department of Agriculture? Or is my memory incorrect at 
that point ? 

Mr. Lynn. I think this is substantially correct. You mean this 
recent two-price program ¢ 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Jupp. I was interested because I think there came to my desk 
within the week something from the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
strongly demanding that this two-price system be abandoned, even 
though it was the farm bloc which originally insisted we go into it. 

Mr. Lynn. But you should watch their alternative. It is compen- 
satory payments out of the Federal Treasury, and you should not be 
“whiched” in this business. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bow ess. Mr. Chairman, as a dues-paying member of the Farm 
Bureau, I have no questions. I would simply like to say that we 
appreciate your attempt on a very big and complicated subject. It is 
very complex and open to many different interpretations and many 
different views. 

We are all conscious and concerned about overlapping agencies and 
we hope we can straighten out some of these difficulties in the admin- 
istration during the next 2 years, as Mr. Judd has said. 

I do not share your views on DLF. I would instead hope we had 
more money to spend, and that we could spend it carefully and well. 
That doesn’t mean that I condone the waste. I know there is some 
waste there and that it must be corrected. 

I have no specific questions. I appreciate your coming here and 
giving your testimony. 

Mr. Lynn. We have followed your career very closely while you 
were abroad, and we know of the fine work you did abroad. 
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Mr. Bow es. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Harris. Could we make one point on this: We are certainly 
for economic development. We would like to see more of it coming 
from private sources rather than from public funds. We feel like 
public funds will never be sufficient to supply the tremendous capital 
needed in some of these countries, and as long as we have this soft loan 
money in this market we are never going to attract the type of private 
investment we really need in some of these countries. 

Mr. Bowtgs. I agree that our long-range objective must be to 
stimulate more private investment. But in order to get private 
enterprise moving, we must lay solid foundations. 

I doubt for instance, that private industry will undertake to dam 
the great rivers of Asia, which are essential to power, flood control, 
and irrigation. 

We must have improved transportation systems. We must have 
docks. 

Once the basic structure is completed then we should be able to 
generate the necessary savings that will carry the whole system 
forward on its own impetus. 

This is what happened in Europe through the Marshall plan. It 
will be slower in Africa and Asia because the rate of savings there 
is much, much less. 

But we should remember that Communist countries like China or 
the Soviet Union can get by by consuming no more than 75 percent 
of what they produce. This represents a terrifically heavy tax take 
for development purposes that they absorb from their people by very 
rough methods. 

A country trying to develop its resources through democracy, or 
relative democracy, can only save in the early stages perhaps 6 or 7 
percent. They have to consume 93 or 94 percent of all they produce. 
This makes their rate of expansion much slower. 

We can’t bring the Communist countries and the non-Communist 
countries into total balance, of course. But we can help the non- 
Communist countries while they are trying to get their foundations 
built and thereby greatly increase their chance of ultimate success. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki, any questions ? 

Mr. Zasvockt. I have just two questions. 

On page 9 you state that you recognize that the President should 
have available funds that can be used for emergencies such as natural 
disasters abroad. 

Does the Farm Bureau thereby take a position that special as- 
sistance funds should not be used for contingency programs such as 
aid to Poland, Hungary or a country that may be on the verge of 
being orientated to the West ? 

Mr. Lynn. Certainly not, sir. With this world situation as it is, 
if by the use of a few million dollars we can cause some country, Hun- 
gary or any other country, to turn their head this way, we would want 
ample money available for that purpose. 

It is our feeling that the Special Assistance, and this Contingency 
Fund, together making a total of $270 million, would be sufficient 
for that. 

Mr. Zastockt. It would be sufficient if you limited it to natural 
disasters, but have you any substantiating evidence to say that the 
amount requested would be excessive ? 
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Mr. Lynn. We wouldn’t limit it to a natural disaster. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. Therefore, if the committee has evidence or has had 
presented in testimony reasonable assurance that the amount re- 
quested is not exorbitant, you agree that it is in keeping with the 
policy of the Farm Bureau, if the whole amount be made available ? 
You are not limiting it to the amount requested in your testimony ? 

Mr. Lynn. I am sure the administrators of these funds are expert 
in justifying it, and a contingency fund is set aside—like a group 
ee account, and you never know when you need it. 

Mr. Zastockt. How does the Farm Bureau arrive at the $272- 
million amount? In your testimony you suggest the requested 
er for special assistance and contingency fund be practically cut 
in half. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, but we combined them. 

Mr. Zasvocki. You lump them together. How much would you 
recommend for each as a cut? 

Mr. Lynn. We would recommend the contingency fund be cut 
out except for any savings made from special assistance. The trans- 
ferability provision should be used to take care of the instances that 
the contingency fund is supposed to be used for. Then we would 
go so far that if a supplemental appropriation was necessary to re- 
place some of the money that the administrator had to take from 
some other fund, we would support that. 

Mr. Zastockt. That doesn’t make sense, does it? The contin- 
gency fund is specifically for natural disasters and emergencies for 
which you urge adequate funds. Now you recommend the contin- 
gency fund be cut out. You recommend the President use the trans- 
ferability provisions of the bill, and then if necessary the amount 
taken away by transfer be restored by supplemental legislative ap- 
propriations as the President may deem necessary. 

Mr. Lynn. When you set up $200 million for a group of Govern- 
ment employees to use—I was in the Government service for 17 years. 
There is a great temptation to use it. 

But if you say “Look, we are going to be really sparing with this 
money this year, and this will only be for the most essential things,” 
it seems to me this is one way we could save some money. 

Mr. Zastockt. Now, one other question, Mr. Chairman. The 
Farm Bureau in the past urged that the economic aid burden should 
be distributed and the obligation assumed by nations other than the 
United States. Is that a policy the bureau has taken? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we discuss this quite a little bit under “Multi- 
lateral technical cooperation,” on page 10. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am leading to a question on that very page. 

Mr. Lynn. This would have to be a provisional answer. Yes, we 
would like for the country receiving its aid to do everything it could 
but we are not insisting that Russia or any of her satellites assist 
us in any of this job. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Why shouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Lynn. We firmly believe that Russia is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the United States. We believe that any cooperation we get 
in this regard from Russia or her satellites under her dominion will 
not be designed for the preservation of the United States, and for 
es we stand, but will be aimed toward the destruction of the United 
States. 
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Mr. Zasiocki. But if a multilateral technical cooperation program 
is properly administered and supervised why should there be any 
fear of any participating nation ? 

Mr. Lynn. If the program is properly administered and supervised 
is a tremendous “if.” 

Mr. Zastocxt. If the U.S. contribution to the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund for Economic Development is cut out doesn’t that preclude 
the possibility for a broader participation of those countries with an 
ability to participate. 

Mr. Lynn. Mr. Harris might supplement this and help you. 

Mr. Harris. Our opinion is simply this: It is a fine idea for some 
of the economically developed countries if possible to provide funds 
for the under developed regions. We st certainly encourage it. 
But the notion that is now propounded of telling these countries who 
won't provide it now on a bilateral basis that we will set up an inter- 
national organization and take the control of the funds away and that 
they would in this situation provide funds we don’t think is realistic. 
We don’t think, for example, an international organization like “Sun- 
fed” will induce any more economically developed countries to provide 
economic capital than they would on a bilateral basis. We don’t think 
it is in the best interests of the United States to let go of the control 
of the funds it provides for this purpose. Especially when even a 
par‘ial influence of Russian strategy could be placed upon these funds. 

Mr. Zastocki. Therefore you would take another look at your rec- 
ommendation to delete completely and entirely the U.S. contribution 
for that fund ? 

Mr. Lynn. We think our fears are well founded. 

Mr. Zasiockt. If the committee has contrary information do you 
agree that it would be advisable to support that portion of the mutual 
security bill? 

Mr. Lynn. We stand on this statement, and then we would question 
the information you got. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. I agree with you toa point. There is no doubt that 
the Soviets participate with a motive. However, if we follow that 
view to the nth degree then we don’t belong in the United Nations 
since the Soviets are in the United Nations, and have a motive for 
being there. 

Mr. Jupp. We don’t belong on this planet with them, but there is 
no way to get off of it, unfortunately. 

Mr. Futron. You might appeal to our Science Committee. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. May I compliment the team on its presentation because 
I think it is high level and goes to the root of many of these problems. 

I would like to compliment especially Herbert Harris, assistant leg- 
islative director, for his continuing interest, and for the fact that he 
follows with Congressmen and is knowledgeable on the subject. He 
not always agrees, but he is always knowledgeable. 

What size would you recommend that the U.S. Public Law 480 sur- 
plus agricultural program be increased above the administration’s 
current estimate ? 

Mr. Lynn. We recommend the authorization for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1 be $1,200 million and that the authorization beginning 
the next fiscal year by $800 million, making a total of $2 billion in the 
next 2 years. 
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Mr. Futron. I want tocompliment you on that stand. 

I would also like to compliment you on page 11 of the statement rec- 
ommending the broadening of the investment guaranty program, as 
that program has largely been pushed and has been the brainchild of 
many members on this committee. We like it, we think that is bring- 
ing private enterprise into the foreign aid programs, and the pro- 
gram has worked out well, yielding a profit. 

On the questions of defense support funds, on page 5, you have rec- 
ommended that defense support funds should be withheld from coun- 
tries who have a larger military establishment in excess of the needs 
that are determined by our own military experts. 

No. 1. I don’t want any of the recipient countries to become colonial 
dependencies. 

No. 2. I believe that each country should have the right without 
penalty from an outside free power to decide what it needs for its own 
defense. I believe the United States should have that right, and I 
give that right to Korea. 

You must remember the recent history of Korea. That some of us 
sat around this table and objected at the time to the withdrawal of our 
troops from South Korea. I can still remember myself catching the 
general by the tail of his coat as he was going out this very door of the 
committee room and saying “Are you really sure that something won’t 
happen and that South Korea will be able to stand against outside 
pressure ?” 

I can remember, too, I think it was Dr. Judd, Mr. Vorys, and a group 
of us on this committee, on Friday before Korea happened on Sunday, 
June 25, 1950, being worried over the Korean situation, and the rumors 
we were hearing about possible trouble. 

There is in Korea only an armistice and no peace, and on the 38th 
parallel both sides are every night and every day opposite each other 
with guns trained. I think it comes with ill grace for the United 
States, which is thousands of miles away, and comparatively safe, 
to say that that small country of Korea when they have so many divi- 
sions compared to our two divisions on that line, that they should 
cut their own defense down. The Korean people are willing to support 
what forces they consider necessary for their own defense if we will 
give them a little bit of help. So that I would disagree with you 
strongly on that point. 

Another portion is this: In the Near East, there is a question what 
is just between Israel and the Arab nations. When we look this 1960 
program over we find there is no defense support nor special assist- 
ance for Israel, while there is for Jordan, we | as a matter of fact, I 
can’t comment as to how, for other countries around this area. 

Would you not say as a practical matter that on economic aid if we, 
and the administration upon recommendation of Congress, do some- 
thing for Egypt, for example, on economic aid, that we should at least 
do the same for Israel who has stood by us traditionally, religiously, 
and for free enterprise, and democracy the way we want? Don’t you 
think that is the case in this current program ? 

Mr. Lynn. It sounds very reasonable. 

Mr. Futon. I am glad to have your agreement on that because I 
agree with you thoroughly. 

Let me finish on page 7 with a strong disagreement. You speak 
of the establishment of the International Finance Corporation with 
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available capital of some $100 million. Actually, it is less than that. 
I opposed the International Finance Corporation at the time it was 
suggested by George Humphrey at the 1954 Rio Economic Conference, 
and strongly oppose it now as being inefficient and not doing the job 
that we had expected. First, it took too long to get organized. 
Secondly, the administrative expenses are too high in proportion to 
the loans. Thirdly, 65 percent of the capital that has now been put 
in, approaching $93 million, is in soft currency, with the United States 
only putting up $35 million. 

ext, it is a worldwide institution with less than $100 million 
worth of capital, which, of course, is inadequate. IFC is a subsidiary 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and 
is therefore twice removed from any U.S. policy. 

Under the IFC charter under article III there can be no foreign 
policy of any country, including the United States, put as a factor 
into any one of the loans that are made under the IFC. That means 
there can only be economic factors involved in any IFC loan policy. 

Under those circumstances, I feel that it is unwise for us to put 
money into the IFC, and especially, therefore, disagree with your 
statement that the DLF, which is under our foreign policy directly, 
the United States— 
should be used only after it has been clearly demonstrated that financing is not 
available through private investment, the World Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation, or the Export-Import Bank. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman has consumed 8 minutes. 

Mr. Fuuton. Well, I am having impact, I hope. 

You say: 

The Development Loan Fund should be available only where it is clearly 


demonstrated that the recipient country is prepared to follow national economic 
policies which promote private investment to the maximum extent. 


Under the International Finance Corporation that policy cannot 
be followed. 

I would like to refer you to the hearings that have been printed of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1959 that have a statement that I have 
requested, showing the relative efficiency on administrative funds as 
between the Development Loan Fund, the Export-Import Bank, and 
the IFC. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 

Chairman Morgan. Make it short because we have two more wit- 
nesses this morning, and we would like to move along. 

Mr. Merrow. On this sheet called the attachment which you have 
to your statement, you have gone into all the various phases of the 
mutual security program. 

Now, if the saving of $830 million as you have suggested were to be 
made, that is roughly 20 percent of the request by the administration. 

Now, to return again to the point I made before, the big money in 
the budget for next year is not in this area or in the housing area or 
the other areas which you have mentioned, it is in defense, $43.6 
billion. I am not critical of this because I think it should be author- 
ized and appropriated. 
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My question is, have you analyzed the $43.6 billion in its various 
categories, and made any suggestion with respect to various savings 
that could be made in that area, or do you feel that that is perfectly 
all right ? 

Mr. Harris. This will sound self-serving, Mr. Congressman, but I 
do not intend it that way. We would hope that some private organ- 
ization would have the opportunity to give the type of analytical 
approach to the defense budget that we have tried to give to this, 
including the intensive study, because I think any sort of large budget 
like that can bear the type of independent, intensive research on it 
that we have done to this. 

Mr. Merrow. My feeling is that if you agree that this is as much a 
part of the defense budget as any dollar spent in any other category, 
then I raise the question, Why all the attack on this area and why the 
feeling that here we can cut the defense effort but not elsewhere? 
And I don’t propose to cut it here or cut it elsewhere, but I think we 
ought to keep all this in mind as we are talking about the defense of 
the country. 

Mr. Harris. We don’t want to give the impression that we are just 
coming here and saying we want to cut the budget, and mutual secu- 
rity is the best target. We have tried to keep away from that. We 
have recommended budget cuts in a number of areas. 

Mr. Merrow. That is correct, but when we get to saving money it 
is usually in this area. 

Mr. Fuuron. With the Chairman’s permission, may I give these 
figures I commented on ? 

Chairman Morean. Jim, we have two more witnesses. Mr. Bie- 
miller has been waiting patiently, and he can’t come back this after- 
noon, and—— 

Mr. Furron. Could I please give four figures ¢ 

The International Finance Corporation in the fiscal year 1958 has 
administrative expenses of $1,149,000. They have loan commitments 
of $7,947,000—call that $8 million—and they have loan disbursements 
of $3,300,000. That is 3314 percent administration expenses. 

The Development Loan Fund for the fiscal year 1959 has adminis- 
trative expenses of the same amount, $1,250,000. Now, they have loan 
commitments through March 20, 1959, of $430 million, and they have 
obligations for loans of $372 million, for the same administration 
en 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Congressman, you know that IFC goes to a lot 
of trouble and a lot of work to get private investment in with these 
loans. They won’t make a loan unless they get private investment in 
with it. 

Mr. Futton. But, Mr. Harris, did you ever see a bank that had 
33% percent administrative expenses to make loans? 

Mr. Lynn. Only Government could do that. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. BremMILier. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee. 

Chairman Morcan. Our next witness is Andrew J. Biemiller, direc- 
tor, department of legislation, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Mr. Biemiller is well known to every member of this committee, 
having served with distinction as a Member of Congress for a good 
many years. 

Mr. Biemiller, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fuuron. i welcome Andy Biemiller from our side, too, espe- 
cially. 

Mr. Bremitier. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DE- 
PARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bremitter. Thank you, Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Bremitxer. I am grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
your committee on behalf of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to urge your support for exten- 
sion of the mutual security program on a fully effective basis. 

Because I know that your committee has already heard from many 
expert witnesses on the accomplishments of the mutual security pro- 

ram and the urgent need for its extension, I do not intend to discuss 
in detail the reasons why we favor continuance, and if possible, ex- 
pansion of this are f needed program. Our detailed views on this 
subject are contained in the attached December 1958 issue of our 
oublication, Labor’s Economic Review, which I respectfully request 
oo included in the record as part of my testimony. 

Chairman Morean. Without objection, it will be so included. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


(From Labor’s Economic Review, December 1958] 
AMERICA’S ROLE IN HELPING Woritp Economic GrowTH 


In brief: Hundreds of millions in underdeveloped lands can escape 
from crushing poverty only with generous aid from abroad. As the 
world’s richest nation, the United States has a moral responsibility, in 
both our own and international programs, to extend economic and tech- 
nical assistance to help economic growth in industrializing countries. 
Effective economic aid is also in our country’s best interest because it 
will help to assure an economic environment in underdeveloped countries 
which will strengthen forces of freedom and democracy. 


Twenty-one nations have achieved their independence since the end of World 
War II. Each of these nations has been faced with the immediate problem of 
establishing a workable political structure. Equally important on the agenda 
of the newly independent nations has been the problem of stimulating economic 
development at a rapid pace in order to raise as quickly as possible present 
abysmally low living standards. 

The people in the lands which have recently won freedom have come to believe 
that political independence has set the stage for the economic growth of their 
countries—economic growth which will free them from the age-old burden of 
poverty which they and their ancestors have always borne. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in these underdeveloped lands in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
are questioning for the first time the necessity of continuing poverty. Indeed, 
the continuing scourge of malnutrition, ill health, and illiteracy has become in- 
tolerable for people who have been fired by the enthusiasm of political awakening. 

It goes without saying that the political leaders in these countries cannot ignore 
the yearnings of their people for a better life. But we must also accept the fact 
that we in the United States and, to a lesser extent, in the other industrialized 
nations in the free world, have a heavy responsibility and an important stake 
in the developing struggle to wipe out poverty all over the world. 
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The tremendous pressure for economic advancement in the underdeveloped 
countries has been generated at a time when many forces are at large in the 
world which can, if they are not effectively counteracted, hinder or even thwart 
effective steps toward economic growth in these areas. At least two such forces 
seem to be of transcending importance. 


FORCES HINDERING ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The first is the tremendous explosion of population which is taking place 
all over the world but especially in the less-developed nations. 

Advances in public health in these areas, even though still limited, have 
greatly reduced the death rate; while birth rates have generally continued at 
high levels. The result is that while total national income may rise, per capita 
income and the standard of living it supports rises much more slowly. Indeed, 
without outside assistance, national income may actually rise in some of these 
countries while the standard of living may fall. 

A second disrupting force impeding economic growth in the underdeveloped 
areas is the worldwide conflict between the nations of the free world and the 
Soviet bloc. It is true that to some extent, the less-industrialized nations have 
benefited from this struggle because the countries extending economic assist- 
ance—especially the Soviet Union but also, to a much lesser extent, the United 
States—have sought thereby to attempt to win the friendship of still uncom- 
mitted underdeveloped nations. 

But the unsettled state of world affairs has motivated many underdeveloped 
countries to divert scarce resources from domestic economic objectives to mili- 
tary purposes. It has also tended to limit the amount of funds available for 
economic rather than military assistance by the United States and other indus- 
trialized countries. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Although we tend to think of underdeveloped areas as a homogeneous group 
of lands, no two underdeveloped areas are exactly alike. On the contrary, 
there are wide differences among them. Some are arid lands lacking the basic 
natural resources generally considered necessary for economic development 
while others are rich in water, mineral and land resources. In between these 
extremes, there are many variations. 

What the underdeveloped countries have in common, however, is a relatively 
backward economy held back by a primitive agriculture and a very low produc- 
tivity. This means that except for the relatively few wealthy owners of land 
and other natural resources, the people generally have a very low standard of 
living. 

It is hard for most Americans to realize what life means to the hundreds of 
millions of men, women, and children who live in these poverty-ridden lands. 
These are people who, no matter how hard they toil, cannot escape the pangs 
of hunger, the ravages of disease and what appears to be the utter impossibility 
of satisfying the most elementary needs of themselves and their families. 

Economists agree that there is no possibility of the people of such countries 
simply lifting themselves up by their bootstraps. The economies of these coun- 
tries cannot grow unaided. Economic development is only possible with the 
infusion into their economies of elements which cannot be developed entirely 
from within these countries. 

Economic assistance by the industrialized countries is absolutely essential if 
the underdeveloped countries are to lay the foundation for sound economic 
growth. The need for outside assistance is thus another characteristic which 
the underdeveloped countries have in common. 

Without such assistance, the gap between the developed and underdeveloped 
areas will widen. A few figures tell the story. Based on recent trends in the 
world economy, total national production has been growing by the following rates 
per year: 4.5 percent in the free world industrialized nations,’ 4.5 percent in 
the Soviet bloc,’ 2.5 percent in the less-developed nations.* 

In 1956 it was estimated that if these growth rates should continue for the 
next 20 years and in the light of anticipated population increases in the various 


2 Four percent in- the United States, 5 percent in the other industrialized nations, 
including Western Europe, Canada and Japan. 
oun percent in the U.S.S.R,, 3 percent in the Soviet satellites, and 2 percent in Red 
“hina. 

* Three percent in Latin America and about 2 percent in other less-developed areas. 
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parts of the world, per capita national output would increase by 103 percent 
in the industrialized free countries, 91 percent in the Soviet bloc (including 
Red China), but only 29 percent in the less-developed free countries. 

These estimates also indicate that from 1956 to 1976, per capita national output 
in the less industrialized free countries would drop from approximately 12 per- 
cent to only about 6 percent of the average in the industrialized countries. Dur- 
ing the same period, their proportion of per capital output of the Communist bloc 
would decrease from nearly one-third to about one-fourth.‘ 

Thus, the already tremendous gap between the underdeveloped countries and 
the rest of the world would become even greater even though per capita income 
might increase slightly in the less-developed areas. Only a large injection of 
economic assistance into the economies of the underdeveloped countries can pre- 
vent an everwidening disparity between their level of living and ours. 

The experience of countries which have successfully industrialized points to 
certain essential ingredients for economic growth. 


ESSENTIALS FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 


There must be an improvement in farming methods to permit increased agri- 
cultural productivity so that adequate food can be provided for growing popula- 
tions and manpower can be released from the rural areas for work in non- 
agricultural activities. But this alone will not insure industrialization and 
economic expansion. In fact, economic growth will be impossible unless the 
country can develop certain basic material and human resources. 

Industries cannot even be started unless there are roads, ports, powerplants 
and communication facilities. Housing must be available for the workers who 
will man these facilities and those who will be employed in the new factories. 
Of utmost importance are education and training programs as well as health 
and social services to assure efficient utilization of the new facilities and plants. 


WHY ECONOMIC AID? 


How can these physical facilities and social services be developed? FEither 
through savings set aside from the yearly output of the country itself or through 
foreign investment or assistance or through some combination of these. 

In actual fact, all three methods of providing new capital in underdeveloped 
areas are currently being utilized, but at present levels they are insufficient to 
permit even moderately rapid economic growth. 

A considerably expanded rate of investment will be needed in the under- 
developed countries for them to break through the “sound barrier” which will 
permit them to embark upon an effective program of economic growth. The 
alternative is continued decay of their economies and misery of their peoples 
with population growth continuing to outpace development of their resources. 

This is an alternative the inhabitants of these lands simply will not accept. 
Neither should we, unless we are willing to see the uncommitted nations turn 
increasingly, as they have already begun to do, to sources of financial assistance 
in the Soviet world and totalitarian methods of developing their economies and 
organizing their governments. 

To obtain the capital they need to modernize their economies, underdeveloped 
countries can obtain only small amounts of funds from local savings. It goes 
without saying that the mass of the people living at the very margin of existence 
simply cannot set aside any savings from their pitifully meager incomes. 

If internal savings are not a promising source of funds for economic ex- 
pansion in underdeveloped areas, private investors from abroad have also shown 
little inclination to invest in these countries. It is true that the total flow of 
private foreign capital from the United States to foreign countries has risen 
considerably in recent years, but very little has found its way to the under- 
developed areas and even less to the types of economic activities which would 
promote overall economic growth in those countries. 

United States direct private investment abroad more than doubled from less 
than $12 billion in 1950 to over $25 billion in 1957, but in the latter year, only 
about $3 billion were in the capital-short areas of Asia and Africa. U.S. offi- 
cials have estimated that in recent years only about $100 million of private 


* Based on estimates of United Nations Statistical Office and U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration as shown in Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report, Foreign Economic 
Policy for the Twentieth Century, 1958, p. 74. 
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investment from American sources annually has been devoted to the Afro-Asian 
nations. While nearly $9 billion was invested in Latin America by 1956, the 
bulk of it was in oil, mining, and plantations with only about one-fifth in 
manufacturing. 

There has been much discussion about the need for tax incentives both by 
underdeveloped countries and the United States to encourage private investment 
in less-developed areas. However, if the related problems of convertibility of 
the earnings of private firms to dollars and the protection of the properties of 
such firms against confiscation are adequately met, it should be possible to ob- 
tain more private investment. Even so, private investment will not begin to 
meet all of the capital needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Thus, most of the funds needed for industrialization and virtually all of the 
money needed for transportation, housing, and other physical facilities essential 
for industrialization, as well as health, educational, and social services must be 
sought from public sources outside of the underdeveloped countries themselves. 
Inevitably, as the richest nation in the world, only the United States can pro- 
vide the largest part of the funds needed for economic expansion in the less- 
developed countries, though not necessarily in U.S.-administered programs. 


FUNDS FOR FOREIGN AID 


Foreign aid from public sources, whether from a single nation or an interna- 
tional agency, takes several forms. 

Loans are the most common type of foreign aid. The loans may be hard or 
soft. Hard loans are generally at the going rate of interest (currently 5 to 6 
percent) for a relatively short duration and repayable in dollars or other so- 
called hard currencies. Soft loans are at lower interest rates (perhaps 2 to 3 
percent), for longer periods and repayable in the country’s own currency. 

While the distinction between hard and soft loans might appear to be techni- 
eal, actually the difference between them is quite important. The ease of 
repayment at lower interest rates and over a longer time period does not require 
elaboration. What may be less clear is the desirability from the standpoint of 
the recipient country of repayment of foreign loans in its own currency. 

Repayments made in its own currency remain in the country for spending 
by the lending country or agency or for future investment. On the other hand, 
repayment in dollars or other hard currencies diverts funds from the country 
altogether and thus partially defeats the very purpose of foreign aid. Thus, 
soft loans are generally more appropriate and more effective for economic 
assistance purposes than hard loans. 

Even soft loans are not feasible in the earliest stages of economic develop- 
ment or for projects which will not generate surplus funds for repayment or 
for health, educational and training programs which cannot be directly self- 
liquidating. For these essential activities, without which economic expansion 
cannot proceed, outright grants are required. 

It is for this reason that the various programs of technical cooperation have 
been on a grant basis. These programs which were first outlined in President 
Truman’s famous point 4 address, are directed toward providing underdeveloped 
nations with the skills and techniques essential for their economic growth. 

In the first instance, technical cooperation usually emphasizes improvements 
in health, education, and agriculture. Later it is expanded to develop necessary 
skills for industry, transportation, communication, housing, mining, public 
administration, and community development. 

Here are just a few of the accomplishments of U.S. technical cooperation 
programs: in Brazil, life expectancy in 17 cities has been increased by 10 years; 
in Indo-China, over a million people have been treated for trachoma; in Thai- 
land, where 5 million people had malaria a few years ago, that dread disease has 
been virtually eliminated; in Liberia, rice yields have been doubled; and in 
the Philippines, 80 vocational agricultural schools have been started. 

President Eisenhower was undoubtedly right in stating: “Technical coopera- 
tion has proved it is a practical and productive concept and is the surest and 
most economical way, over the long term, to speed the advance toward an 
expanding world economy and a higher standard of living.” 

One other type of economic aid is direct transfer of farm surpluses, either 
by outright grant or by sale for local currencies, to underdeveloped countries. 
While these countries are predominantly agricultural, most of them nevertheless 
do not raise enough food and fiber to meet even the minimum needs of their 
own people. Our agricultural surplus commodities, within the limits of our 
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‘own requirements, can be used to help feed the hungry and clothe the ill-clad 
in impoverished lands providing this is done without disrupting the agricultural 
systems of recipient countries. 


U. 8. FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS 


Beginning with lend-lease during World War II and the Marshall plan of 
assistance for economic recovery of Western Europe in the immediate postwar 
years, the United States has had some type of economic aid program for nearly 
two decades. In addition, we have extended and are still making available 
relatively large amounts of military aid and defense support (furnishing of 
nonmilitary goods and services to military allies). Until recently, military 
assistance and defense support absorbed about 90 percent of our foreign aid 
funds and even now, about two-thirds of U.S. foreign aid appropriations are 
devoted to these programs. 

An increasing but still inadequate proportion of foreign aid funds, however, 
is being devoted to economic assistance and technical cooperation programs in 
underdeveloped countries. Studies made in the United States as well as by 
international agencies have highlighted the urgent requirements of the less- 
developed nations for economic assistance. While these surveys have not all 
reached precisely the same conclusions, they have agreed on a few essential 
points: 

1. Substantially larger amounts, ranging up to an additional $3 to $4 billion 
a year from all free world sources should be devoted to economic aid. Of this 
amount, the largest part, probably on the order of $2 to $3 billion annually, 
ought to come from the United States ; 

2. Because economic expansion and industrialization in the underdeveloped 
countries will require assistance over a long period of time, economic aid pro- 
grams must be shifted from a year-to-year, hand-to-mouth existence to a long- 
term basis which will assure sufficient funds well in advance of need ; 

3. Increasing emphasis should be directed from reliance exclusively on 
unilateral programs in which the United States is the sole participant to multi- 
lateral programs in which other nations join to the extent of their financial 
‘capabilities, administered by U.N. or other international or regional agencies. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The most significant innovation in our economic assistance program has been 
the establishment of the Development Loan Fund. The DLF was set up to 
provide interest-bearing loans generally at relatively low interest rates, for 
economically sound development projects which do not qualify for loans from 
other institutions, such as our own Export-Import Bank or the World Bank, both 
of which operate under strict banking criteria. 

In 1957, the administration proposed establishment of the DLF with a $2 
‘billion authorization for a 3-year period. Instead, Congress authorized only 
$500 million for the first year and $625 million for the second year, It has 
‘only appropriated, however, $300 million for the first year and $400 million 
for the second year. 

That these funds are far from sufficient is demonstrated by the flood of requests 
‘to the DLF for loans. By late 1958, the Fund had under consideration applica- 
tions from some 45 countries totaling over $1.5 billion. It had already committed 
$573 million of the $700 million available to it and expected to commit the rest 
‘by early 1959. 

Some administration officials have suggested that the Congress may be re- 
quested to authorize $1 billion a year for the DLF for perhaps a 5-year period. 
Such congressional action, though probably still not adequate, would help to put 
the DLF on a much more solid foundation. 

Despite the rapid disappearance of the limited funds Congress had thus far 
appropriated in late 1958, applications were still pouring in. This is not at all 
‘surprising since, even though on much too small a scale, the DLF is already 
engaged in financing a wide variety of essential projects around the world, 
including roads, ports, powerplants, communications, irrigation and industrial 
facilities. 

MULTILATERAL AID 


Until quite recently, the United States has been quite cold to proposals for 
setting up international or regional agencies to finance foreign aid. For ex- 
ample, it was largely opposition by the United States that doomed the suggestion 
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for a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) which; 
was proposed to finance on an international basis economic and social develop 


ment programs in underdeveloped countries. 

More recently, however, under the pressure of political upheavals in various 
parts of the world, the United States has shown increasing willingness to con-, 
sider participating in international and regional economic assistance efforts. 

As an alternative to SUNFED, in October 1958 the U.N. General Assembly 


“4y 


approved a United States proposal for establishment of a $100 million U.N., 
Special Projects Fund. The United States will provide $38.5 million on a: 
matching basis in the event that a total of $100 million from all member countries: 


is realized. The fund is intended to be used to finance “relatively large projects 


[which] lead to early results and have the widest possible impact in advancing: 


the economic, social, or technical development of the country or countries: 
concerned.” 

On a broader basis, the administration is giving sympathetic consideration to 
a proposal first made by Senator Mike Monroney (Democrat, of Oklahoma), for. 


establishment of an International Development Association as an affiliate of' 


the existing World Bank. This proposal contemplates initial capitalization for: 


the IDA of $1 billion of which the United States would subscribe $300 million.: 


The IDA would provide loans on relatively easy terms for basic economic 


development projects which might not qualify for hard currency loans offered: 


under strict banking terms by the World Bank. 


On a regional basis, the United States has indicated it would look with favor 


upon and might be prepared to participate in economic development institutions’ 


in Latin America and the Middle East. In each area, the United States might 


put up as its share about $100 million. 


FOREIGN AID AND OUR DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


The United States should not formulate its economic assistance program on 
the basis of domestic economic considerations. We are interested in foreign aid 
primarily because it will make possible the development of sound expanding 
economies in underdeveloped areas. Economic assistance to the less-developed 
countries will also help to establish an economic foundation in those lands for 
lasting political freedom and democracy. 


These are our primary aims in establishing economic assistance. But we. 


should not ignore the fact that our foreign economic programs do provide direct 
economic benefits in our own country. 


In the first place, the underdeveloped areas provide us with many raw mate- © 


rials and minerals essential for our security and our economy. For example, 


we import from the less-developed countries 100 percent of our natural rubber: 
and tin, 99 percent of our chromite, 95 percent of our manganese, 72 percent: 


of our tungsten and 70 percent of our bauxite. 


Not only do we obtain sorely needed products from the underdeveloped areas, ' 


but they are increasingly becoming important markets for our own industries. 
In addition to these gains, the foreign aid program makes possible employ- 
ment for about 600,000 workers in American factories and farms. These are 


the workers who produce the manufactured products and agricultural commodi-: 
ties which we send abroad in fulfilling foreign aid commitments. Government. 


agencies administering these programs estimate that nearly 80 cents of every 


dollar of foreign aid funds is spent in the United States thereby providing a: 


powerful stimulant to the economy of the Nation. 


SOVIET PENETRATION 


Until a few years ago, the Soviet Union confined most of its foreign assistance 
to satellite countries firmly within the Communist orbit. More recently, how- 
ever, the U.S.S.R. has launched a program of economic assistance agreements 
with countries not under Soviet domination. In the 3 years, 1954-57, about $1.9 
billion in aid was committed by Soviet bloc states to nonbloc countries. 

Neither we in the United States nor the recipients of Soviet economic as- 
sistance should be under any illusions about the objectives and purposes of 
Soviet foreign aid. The foreign economic policy of the U.S.S.R. is directed first 
and foremost toward achievement of the political goals of the Soviet Union. 
Thus, Khrushchev admitted to a group of U.S. Congressmen in 1955, “We value 
trade least for economic reasons and most for political p 

What is true of Soviet trade policy is no less true of its es aid program, 
That program is geared to the one aim of drawing countries not yet under the 
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Soviet yoke into the U.S.S.R.’s political camp. That is why 90 percent of the 
Soviet’s foreign aid is committed to 5 key neutralist or uncommitted countries: 
United Arab Republic, Yugoslavia, India, Afghanistan, and Indonesia. 

In extending foreign aid to uncommitted countries, the Soviet Union em- 
phasizes four basic themes: (1) the burning desire in less-developed areas for 
economic development and rising living standards; (2) possible dissatisfaction 
with the terms of their trade with Western countries; (3) in some instances, 
dissatisfaction also with terms of Western aid; and (4) prestige of the Soviet 
economy—the idea that any underdeveloped country can industrialize in a short 
time by accepting Soviet help just as the Soviet Union has done. 

Stressing the political and psychological aspects of foreign aid, the U.S.S.R. 
tends to emphasize “showcase” items in its foreign aid program, such as steel 
mills, nuclear research laboratories, and other projects which tend to build up 
the prestige of both the Soviet Union and the recipient country. But this lack 
of balance in the Soviet program also reduces the funds the U.S.S.R. requires 
for carrying out what is from its standpoint an effective foreign aid program. 
The political emphasis in Soviet economic assistance means that it does not re- 
quire as large funds as would a program promoting balanced, long-term eco- 
nomic growth in underdeveloped countries. 

While the Soviet Union has offered ostensibly favorable terms (2% percent 
long-term loans) in its foreign assistance agreements, it has insisted that all 
credits be used for purchase of Soviet or satellite products and also on the 
right annually to renegotiate prices, quantities, and other terms of agreement. 
Even more important, as such countries as Yugoslavia have learned, the Soviet 
Union does not hesitate to cut off committed foreign aid to countries that refuse 
to succumb to its political demands. 

The Soviet Union will probably step up its drive even more in the foreign aid 
field. Despite the disadvantages to recipient countries, underdeveloped countries 
will undoubtedly still continue to turn to the Soviet Union for economic assist- 
ance. Indeed, they will seek Soviet help increasingly especially if the United 
States should leave a vacuum which the Soviet rulers could fill. 

Certainly it is in the interest of the United States to prevent development of 
strong economic bonds between the Soviet Union and the still free nations of the 
world. As the AFL-CIO Executive Council has stated: “We must meet this 
challenge by expanding our foreign aid program and gearing it to the needs and 
aspirations of the peoples of the underdeveloped areas.” 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN AID EFFORT 


This issue of Labor’s Economic Review is devoted solely to discussion of 
economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. But the AFL- 
CIO recognizes the continued need for military assistance as part of the overall 
foreign aid effort. We do not claim competency to assess how large and what 
kind of military aid program we must have. 

We do insist, however, that the size and nature of military assistance pro- 
grams must not be permitted to detract from the importance nor limit the scope 
of economic aid or technical cooperation. For even if the Soviet threat were to 
disappear overnight, there would be a continuing need for large-scale economic 
aid, to the less-developed nations. 

While we cannot be blind to the political impact of economic aid, it is the 
height of folly for the United States to appear to tailor its foreign aid policies 
solely to political considerations. The fact is that our programs, much more 
than the Soviet’s, have been directed toward significant economic objectives. 

Unfortunately, however, our Government has tended to improvise hastily 
drawn up proposals following political events adversely affecting the United 
States. Thus, our recent tentative agreement to support regional development 
programs in the Middle East and Latin America, however worthwhile they 
may be, would seem to have reflected primarily a quick reaction to political 
crises and not a fresh look at the economic requirements of these areas. 

It is essential also that our economic assistance should be utilized so that 
to the maximum extent possible the great mass of the people in the under- 
developed countries derive tangible benefits from the economic growth fostered 
by our foreign aid. This is not always easy because extension of economic 
assistance does not give our officials license to infringe on the sovereignty of 
independent nations nor do we want such powers. 

Nevertheless, we must do everything possible to assure that the fruits of 
economic development are widely shared. One way of doing this is by encourag- 
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ing the development of strong democratic trade unions in the underdeveloped 
countries. We should also provide technical assistance through our own 
agencies and the International Labor Organization for development of minimum 
labor standards and social welfare measures in countries which receive eco- 
nomic assistance. 

It is by such tangible evidence of concern for the welfare of the people of the 
underdeveloped countries and their aspirations for a better life that we can 
hope to win them to support of the forces of freedom and democracy. 

Mr. Bremttier. Our basic support for the mutual security program 
was succinctly stated by AFL-CIO President George Meany a few 
weeks ago in a letter addressed to each Member of the Congress. 
In the letter, Mr. Meany stated: 

Considering the seriousness of the international crisis, the sum requested by 
the President is by no means excessive. Communist imperialism is an enemy 
that must be fought with all our means and resources on the economic and 
political field, in every walk of life. The most vital interests of our country 
demand an adequate mutual security program and the strongest national de- 
fense. To have one without the other, or at the expense of the other, would 
undermine both and gravely jeopardize the security, freedom, and well-being 
of all liberty-loving peoples. 

Moreover, the President’s program is urgently necessary for meeting the 
stepped-up economic offensive by the Kremlin aimed at Communist infiltration 
and subversion especially in the industrially underdeveloped countries. 

Realizing that mass poverty and hunger constitute a potentially dangerous 
threat to freedom and peace everywhere, we of the AFL-CIO have consistently 
urged our Government and other democracies to offer the underdeveloped 
countries sufficient help to insure their national freedom and security. In view 
of what is at stake in this historic struggle, American labor believes that our 
country must render adequate economic and technical assistance to all nations 
devoted to human freedom and peace. 

I sincerely appeal to you to support wholeheartedly the President’s mutual 
security program as indispensable to our Nation’s efforts to meet the Soviet 
threat in Berlin. Prompt and overwhelming support by Congress would be of 
the greatest help to our country and its allies in overcoming the crisis which 
Moscow has provoked over Berlin and in meeting whatever other tests our 
Nation might face in consequence of the mounting menace of Soviet aggression. 

I should like to concentrate particularly on a number of issues 
which have been the subject of recent discussion that may be of con- 
cern to the members of this committee as they consider what action 
they should take on this legislation. 

Before dealing with these questions, however, I do want to reiterate 
with all the vigor I can command the continuing support of the labor 
movement for a dynamic, effective, foreign aid program. It is im- 
perative that our Nation’s mutual security effort fully measure up 
to the capacity of the American economy, to the needs of the peoples 
of underdeveloped countries striving to emerge from the morass of 
age-old poverty, and to the threat of the expanding Soviet drive in 
the international economic arena to gain political dominance over 
the hundreds of millions of people in the underdeveloped countries. 
It is our firm belief that the $3.9 billion the President has requested 
is the rockbottom minimum amount required if we are even to begin 
to meet. these objectives. 

A full-scale mutual security program should be authorized first 
and foremost as an essential part of our overall foreign policy. How- 
ever, as I shall develop in a bit more detail, experience has demon- 
strated that the mutual security program has domestic significance 
as well and will contribute significantly to the health of our economy 
and the restoration of full employment here at home. 
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ANSWERS TO ARGUMENTS FOR REDUCING FOREIGN AID 


I should like to discuss frankly with the members of this committee 
some of the arguments currently being made for reduction of the 
foreign aid program. It is our view that a worthwhile purpose will be 
served if these points—some of them advanced by well-meaning per- 
sons who have genuinely supported the foreign aid program—are 
laid out on the table for forthright consideration. Let me tackle three 
of these contentions and indicate our criticisms of them: 

Argument.—Foreign aid should be cut as a counterbalance to the 
administration’s efforts to cripple badly needed domestic programs. 

I respect the sincerity of some of those who have advanced this 
view, but I take serious issue with them. This argument ignores the 
critical importance of the foreign aid program as an essential facet of 
the Nation’s overall foreign policy. If an effective foreign aid pro- 
gram is in the best interest of the United States and the free world, 
the need for it is no less because misguided efforts are being made 
to hamper essential domestic programs. 

Let us make it absolutely clear that the AFL-CIO stands whole- 
heartedly behind the social and economic legislation in various fields 
that is essential to strengthen our domestic economy. We have so 
stated before numerous congressional committees in testimony on such 
vital programs as urban redevelopment, unemployment insurance, 
housing, community facilities, and other legislation aimed at improv- 
ing our domestic economy. We regret as much as any Member of 
Congress the head-in-the-sand opposition of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to many of these vitally needed programs. But our criticism 
of the shortsightedness of the administration’s opposition to desirable 
domestic legislation provides not the slightest reason for us to oppose 
the administration’s request for needed funds for foreign aid. We 
wil] not oppose the administration when it recognizes our worldwide 
requirements, even though that same administration is apparently 
blind to our domestic nag. We therefore urge the Members of Con- 
gress to continue to work for enactment of necessary domestic pro- 
— while at the same time provide the necessary funds for foreign 
aid. 

The President has invited this type of opposition to his mutual 
security recommendations from some of the Congress’ most active 
supporters in the past because of his obsessive dedication to what he 
calls his balanced budget for 1960. In order to achieve such balance, 
while “ete Seno funds for urgently needed domestic programs 
omitted in the President’s budget, some Members of Congress would 
reduce the mutual security program by the amount needed to pay for 
domestic programs. 

The AFL-CIO rejects the notion that we cannot afford to meet our 
domestic needs and our international obligations. A balanced budget, 
if necessary, can be postponed for a year or two. Eliminating unem- 
ployment in the United States and strengthening our allies cannot be 
postponed. 

Argument.—Foreign aid should be cut because some instances have 
been revealed of possible waste or maladministration. 

It is understandable that some Members of Congress should be 
disturbed by errors of judgment that may have occurred which, even 
if only in slight degree, may have diminished the effectiveness of 
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the foreign aid program the Congress has authorized. The AFL-CIO, 
of course, shares that concern and will support every reasonable effort 
to improve the efficiency of the program. But realistically, it must 
be understood that no program of the scope and complexity of our 
foreign aid effort can be expected to be administered absolutely per- 
fectly. Therefore, it is to be expected in this large scale public pro- 
gram, just as it would be expected in any private enterprise, that some 
difficulties will arise from time to time which may have temporarily 
adverse effects. 

Such problems must be viewed in proper perspective and the fact 
that they may occasionally arise should not be used as an excuse to 
scuttle or drastically reduce the program. 

We think it would be entirely proper for this committee to rec- 
ommend possible improvements in the administration of some phases 
of the program, but we ask that in doing so the committee do nothing 
which would limit the overall effectiveness of the Nation’s foreign 
aid effort. 

Argument.—Foreign aid should be cut because private enterprise 
can do the job. 

The AFL-CIO favors any construetive steps that can be developed 
for enhancing the role of private enterprise in assisting economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries. We think the specific proposals 
to accomplish this objective should, of course, be judged on their 
merits as to both equity and effectiveness. However, we would em- 
a that even if private investment in underdeveloped areas could 

e considerably broadened, and there is as yet no convincing evidence 
of such a prospect, there would still be a tremendous unmet need for 
investment funds which can only be met from public resources. 

The total amount proposed by the President for economic aid 
through the Development Loan Fund, $700 million for the next fiscal 
year, 1s barely one-third of the amount that is needed if the under- 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America are to be 
able to meet even the minimum requirements for economic develop- 
ment. Paul Hoffman just last week suggested that at least $30 billion 
from private and public sources is needed during the next decade 
for investment in underdeveloped countries. Clearly, no foreseeable 
expansion of private investment in underdeveloped areas will even 
begin to meet that need. 

oreover, private investment cannot be expected to be attracted to 
some types of economic activity most sorely needed in the underdevel- 
oped countries. I refer to the building of roads, transportation, and 
port facilities, irrigation and other projects not in the manufacturing, 
mining, and petroleum fields in which thus far private firms have 
concentrated their investment. 

Of course, it goes without saying that no private sources exist 
which will provide the funds desperately needed for schools, hospitals, 
vocational training, community facilities, and other social welfare 
programs which, aside from their humanitarian aspects, are absolutely 
essential prerequisites for economic advancement. Thus whatever 
may be done to develop a larger role for private enterprise and eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped countries, it is clear that there 
will be a continuing long-term need for substantially larger funds 
from public sources than are now contemplated. As the wealthiest 
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and most industrially advanced nation in the world, only the United 
States has adequate resources to provide the major source of funds 
to do this job. 

MEETING THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 


If the Soviet Union had confined its economic assistance to the 
satellite countries within the Communist orbit, as it did prior to 1955, 
it would still be in the best interests of the United States and the free 
world for our Nation to extend effective economic aid to the under- 
developed countries. With the launching of a massive foreign aid 
program by the U.S.S.R., our foreign aid effort has become all the 
more essential. While Soviet foreign aid funds are still running at 
only about half of our rate, it is neteworty that the Soviet foreign 
aid program jumped from less than $300 million in 1957 to more than 
$1 billion in 1958. The U.S.S.R. and other countries in the Com- 
munist bloc have also expanded their technical assistance programs. 

Certainly it would be the height of folly for us to leave a vacuum 
in the foreign aid field for the Soviet Union to fill and thereby permit 
the U.S.S.R. to develop strong economic and political bonds with free, 
underdeveloped countries. Soviet aid is undoubtedly a boobytrap 
for underdeveloped countries but they will fall into that trap unless 
we provide an effective alternative. Deanite the many disadvantages 
for countries accepting Soviet aid, underdeveloped countries will un- 
doubtedly continue to turn to the Soviet Union for economic assist- 
ance. In the interest of our own national welfare and the welfare of 
the entire free world, we can ignore the challenge of the Soviet 
economic offensive only at our peril. 


LABOR ASPECTS OF FOREIGN AID 


While the AFL-CIO supports the foreign aid program as a whole, 
I should like briefly to call to the committee’s attention those aspects 
of the foreign aid program which are particularly aimed at improv- 
ing the ee of the workers in the underdeveloped countries and 
encouraging the development of free democratic trade unions. 

Since the earliest days of the Marshall plan, trade unionists have 
served with distinction in the various economic and technical assist- 
ance programs the United States has sponsored. These men who 
have come out of the ranks of the American labor movement have 
made an important contribution to the success of our foreign aid 
programs. The AFL-CIO is proud of the record they have made. 

The labor program of the ICA is an integral part of the overall 
foreign aid effort. This committee has itself stated : 

One of the most important and largest groups against which the world 
Communist conspiracy directs its most vigorous and active subversive efforts 
is labor and its trade unions. In those countries where the Communists have 
succeeded in capturing the trade union movement and directing the unions to 
serve Communist ends, the entire basis for free and democratic society is most 
seriously threatened and the stability of the government itself is endangered. 
It is therefore essential for the free nations of the world, threatened by Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion, to endeavor to develop and strengthen a 
vigorous free trade union movement which can compete successfully for the 
loyalties and support of workers. [From Report of the Subcommittee on For- 


eign Economic Policy of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, August 1, 1954, 
Survey of U.S. Private Technical Assistance, pp. 32-33.] 
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The basic objectives of the labor program in ICA are: 

1. To develop free democratic unions and reduce or eliminate Com- 
munist influence over labor. 

2. To develop a skilled industrial work force which will make a 
maximum contribution to economic development. 

3. To develop administrative facilities which will: 

(a) Maintain a productive labor force at fullest possible employ- 
ment under acceptable working conditions. 

6) Foster growth of democratic workers’ organizations. 

te Encourage free voluntary collective bargaining between 
workers and employers. 

To accomplish these objectives, the labor programs carry on the 
following types of activities: 

1. Assistance to governments on labor administration. 

2. Technical assistance to trade unions. 

3. Apprenticeship and on-the-job training programs. 

4. Various types of technical assistance directed toward regional 
and interregional economic development. 

While I do not have time now to describe in detail the specific 
achievements of this program, I can summarize its accomplishments 
by stating that it has contributed to increasing recognition by coop- 
erating governments of the importance of labor in overall economic 
and social development and to the gradual emergence of trade union 
leadership which, as in the earlier programs in Europe, is proving to 
be a bulwark against communism in the underdeveloped countries. 
I think it is important to point out in this connection that unions 
are often the first mass organizations to arise in these countries and 
that the union leaders of today often become the political leaders of 
tomorrow. The contribution which the ICA is making toward de- 
velopment of free trade unions in the underdeveloped countries makes 
a tremendous contribution to U.S. foreign policy objectives. 


NEED FOR LARGER AUTHORIZATION 


As I have already indicated, we are concerned that the $3.9 billion 
requested by the President for fiscal 1960 will be insufficient for this 
Nation to carry on a fully effective foreign aid program. The lack of 
necessary funds will particularly hamper the economic aid programs 
financed through the special assistance program and the Development 
Loan Fund. 

_The amount authorized for special assistance, though somewhat 
higher than last hag appropriation, is still extremely limited in re- 
lation to the need. This program is directed toward meeting crucial 
economic requirements in countries not receiving defense support 
funds which cannot be met by the project approach of the DLF. 

Because the funds requested for special assistance are so tight, we 
understand that no funds are being allocated to Israel under that 
program for fiscal 1960. In view of the key role the United States 
as in in the establishment of Israel as a free democratic nation in the 

iddle East, there can be no justification for cutting off Israel from 
essential aid to her developing economy. This is especially true in 
view of the important, though necessarily limited, effort Israel is 
itself making to provide technical assistance to even less developed 
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countries such as Ghana. We urge that the amount of funds author- 
ized for special assistance be expanded and that the tentative decision 
to refuse further aid to Israel from special assistance funds be 
rescinded. 

We also strongly recommend increasing the authorization for the 
Development Loan Fund to at least $1 billion with no cutoff date for 
commitment of the funds. It is essential that the Development Loan 
Fund be placed on a strong continuing basis. DLF funds are now 
exhausted. Even though potential recipient countries have known 
that funds authorized for DLF have been extremely limited the fund 
has a backlog of projects already screened which would require some 
$1.8 billion. Certainly the Congress should authorize a minimum of 
$1 billion for the DLF to assure that at least the highest priority 
projects essential to economic growth in the underdeveloped countries 
can go forward. 


FOREIGN AID HELPS OUR DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


The mutual security program is primarily directed toward meeting 
the economic and security requirements of the free world nations. 
Nevertheless, the benefits we derive at home from this program should 
not be overlooked. 

From 75 to 80 cents of every dollar involved in the mutual security 
program has been spent in the United States. The program operates 
mainly in underdeveloped areas which provide us with many raw ma- 
terials and minerals vital to our security and to our economy. More- 
over, more than 500,000 American workers owe their jobs in the United 
States directly to the mutual security program. Thus, mutual security 
plays a very important role in stimulating production and providing 
jobs in the United States. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me say that we in the labor movement are fully 
aware, as I am sure are the members of this committee, of the increas- 
ingly virulent and unreasoned attacks which have been hurled against 
our Nation’s foreign-aid effort. We know that the members of Con- 
gress have been subjected to the strongest possible pressure drastically 
to reduce or completely eliminate the mutual security program. For 
those who are deeply devoted to essential domestic programs, there is 
also the temptation to strike back against the administration which 
has sought to scuttle those programs, by refusing its request for funds 
for foreign aid. 

Weare fully confident that the Congress will resist such temptations 
and that it will not heed the short-sighted views of those who would 
shut their eyes to the crisis of world democracy. 

The AFL-CIO urges this committee to recommend to the Congress 
extension of the mutual security program with fully adequate funds 
to effectively aid advancement of the underdeveloped nations and 
thereby strengthen the cause of freedom and democracy throughout 
the world. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Biemiller, you feel then that the $700 million recommended for 
the DLF is not sufficient ? 

Mr. Bremitter. That is correct. 
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Chairman Morcan. You feel at least $1 billion on a continuing basis 
should be the minimum ? 

Mr. Bremer. That is correct. 

Chairman Morgan. I see, Mr. Biemiller, that you spell out that the 
AFL at least feels that this program brings some help to employment 
in this country by spending 75 to 80 cents of every dollar here in the 
United States. 

Mr. Bremiiter. Very much so. Ina conference we held on April 9, 
a legislative conference following our mass conference on unemploy- 
ment, one of the matters that was stressed to our delegates present was 
the fact that there is in excess of half a million jobs in the United 
States dependent on the foreign aid program. 

Any curtailment in the foreign aid program will increase the unem- 
ployment now so serious in this country. This is one of the reasons 
we feel strongly the foreign aid program should not be cut and if at 
all possible it should be expanded. That linked with the fact that, as 
we said in opening this anaes € we regard the foreign aid program 
as an integral part of our overall foreign policy. We believe you have 
before you one of the most important pieces of legislation in this Con- 
gress, which we know this committee is going to act on and act on, we 
think, intelligently as you have generally done in the past. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Biemiller, don’t you feel that even some of 
your own membership have not been educated to the fact that this 
money is actually spent in this country ? 

Mr. Bremiiter. I think this is true. I think the American people 
have a gross misunderstanding of what this program means. 1 think 
many Americans unfortunately believe that your committee in effect 
bundles up several billion cre hes worth of money and just ships it 
abroad. Now, we know that this is not true. I repeat that an im- 
partial study by the National Planning Association brought out the 
fact that 75 cents to 80 cents of every dollar is spent in the United 
a on employment here, and does mean in excess of a half million 
jobs. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mrs. Bolton ? 

Mrs. Botton. I have no questions at this point. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan ¢ 

Mrs. Botton. I would like to say thank you. It is a good state- 
ment and we are grateful to you. 

Mr. Carnanan. I think your statement is only partially complete 
when you say 75 to 80 cents of every dollar of the mutual security 
program is spent in the United States. I think you would mean to 
say 80 cents of every dollar is spent in the first purchase in this coun- 
try, and that the rest of it will eventually be spent here. 

r. Bremiuuer. Certainly the other 20 cents does stimulate for- 
eign trade and eventually finds its way back into the channels of our 
economy. 

Mr. CarNnaHAN. And you comment that 500,000 Americans have 
jobs that are directly the result of the foreign aid program. 

Then that isn’t the total employment that the foreign aid program 
generates. The fact that this ‘alf million are working an getting 
their pay and going to the grocery store also means that others are 
employed as a result of the program. 
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Would you care to give an estimate of how many or you think 
are employed both directly and indirectly as a result of the foreign 


<p am ¢ 
r. Bremier. May I refer to Mr. Bert Seidman, an economist of 
our department of research ¢ 


STATEMENT OF BERT SEIDMAN, ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Seman. I would estimate only very roughly, that an addi- 
tional quarter of a million as a minimum would be employed indi- 
rectly and again if you look at it in the long-term sense it may be 
very, very many more because as you stimulate the economies of these 
countries then they become markets for U.S. products so that in the 
long run it would be even more than that. But looking at it in a 
short-term sense, that would be the case. 

Mr. Bremiuter. I believe, Mr. Congressman, that only today there 
has been a study released by the State Department which emphasizes 
the point that Mr. Seidman was just making, that the more advanced 
countries are those with which we do the most trading. It is to our 
advantage to see to it that the standard of living rises in every coun- 
try in the world to stimulate foreign trade. 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is true. The more developed the country the 
better the customer. 

Canada, for instance, buys more per person from the United States 
than any other country. And when you get into the part of the world 
where the masses of the people live, the purchase per person gets very 
low. It would be reasonable to expect that we could expand foreign 
trade in the underdeveloped countries faster than we could in the 
developed areas. 

Mr. Bremer. As they develop an increased standard of living. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Biemiller, it is always nice to have you back. 

Mr. Bremiter. Thank you. 

Mr. Jupp. Your capacity for sharp statement hasn’t diminished 
during the years. I can’t help remarking that the President gets 
condemnation from your group for being allegedly obsessed with 
budget balancing, and he gets shot at from some in his own party for 
being allegedly a spendthrift with wild, New Deal programs. 

Let me paraphrase or adapt to my side of the table your argument 
that some of your group because they are objecting to the admin- 
istration’s resistance to certain domestic programs which it believes 
will not improve the economy but weaken the economy should not 
take out their resentment on the President’s proposals for foreign aid. 
On this side of the table, some of us are urging our Republican col- 
leagues not to take the position that just because they oppose certain 
domestic programs, thinking they are unsound, they therefore should 
go after the administration and oppose its foreign proposals. The 
same basic argument from your point of view applies to us from our 
point of view. yak 

Mr. Bremer. I think your point is well taken but I did want to 
emphasize that we have been most disturbed by the remarks that have 
been made publicly by some folks who have been longtime supporters 
of this program, that they thought it ought to be cut because of the 
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opposition of the administration. As far as the administration be- 
ing a target is concerned I think all of us around this table are old 
enough hands as students and as politicians to know that no matter 
who the President is he will catch criticism from both sides. 

Mr. Jupp. I am in substantial agreement with your statement ex- 
cept for those particular remarks because I know that a lot of people 
sincerely believe—and I am inclined to go along with them—that 
some of the domestic oe you advocate won’t strengthen the 
economy, they will weaken it. 

It is not because we are not interested in the well-being of the 
people; it is because we think we are interested in the well-being of 
the people in a more intelligent, farseeing way. It is not a matter 
of disagreement as to objectives, we all want the same things. It is 
a question of means—which is the better way to get and keep the de- 
sired ends, domestic as well as foreign. 

Mr. Bremer. That is where we do have a great difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mrs. Botron. Which makes us American. 

Mr. Bremmer. Correct. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki? 

Mr. Zastocki. Andy, it is good to see you. As in past years you 
have delivered a fine and forceful statement. 

I didn’t see any partisanship in it. 

Mr. Jupp. Not enough, perhaps. 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Some people on the other side of the table would 
be very apt to make the same statement. Specifically, those who are 
very anxious to see some domestic programs put into effect. 

Mr. Jupp. That is right. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Biemiller, on page 10, you have partially re- 
ferred to how the foreign aid helped our domestic economy. ould 
you care to reply to the charges that foreign aid is inflationary? 

Mr. Bremtiier. May I again defer to our economist, Mr. Seidman, 
on that matter? 

Mr. Sempman. I take it what you have in mind is the possibility 
that because the foreign aid funds are used to purchase products of 
the United States which are not consumed in the United States; is 
that what you have in mind? 

Mr. Zastocki. I have, and I am sure many other Members of 
Congress have a barrage of mail blaming the rising spiral of infla- 
tion upon foreign aid spending. Some say that if we would only 
curtail foreign aid spending it would med control our inflationary 
spiral. Would you care to address yourself to that charge? 

Is our foreign aid program adding to or causing the increased 
spiral in our cost of living ? 

Mr. Serpman. No, I don’t think it is having an appreciable effect 
because the foreign aid program is such a very small part of our total 
gross national product, considerably less than 1 percent, that it 
couldn’t possibly have any appreciable effect. I think what they have 
in mind is just the argument that is used about any Government ex- 
penditures but I don’t think it has any validity. 

Mr. Zasvockt. Another charge is that foreign aid is destroying 
our foreign markets, increasing unemployment among American 
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workers and thereby deteriorating our economy. Would you care to 
comment on that? 

Mr. Semman. I don’t think it is destroying our foreign markets. 
On the contrary I think it is building up our lentes markets. It is 
building up the markets for export of American products. 

Now, people who are living at the absolute subsistence line, they 
are in no position to buy the products of American industries. 

Mr. Zasiockt. The steel industry complains that foreign steel is 
furnishing undue competition. e automotive industry is con- 
cerned about the automobile imports.. Various other imports have 
increased. Therefore due to our foreign aid program, by developing 
underdeveloped countries, we have increased our competition. 

Mr. Semman. Of course, this refers primarily not to the under- 
developed countries, but to the results of the Marshall plan. That is, 
it was a conscious objective of the Marshall plan to revive the econ- 
omy of Western Europe. During the period of the late 1940’s, before 
they had been able to revive their economies, they had no industry; 
they had to purchase all of the heavy goods that they needed from 
the United States, As they have been able to revive, this situation 
has changed but I would point out that with respect to steel we are 
still exporting many times as much as we are importing. 

Mr. Zasxtockt. To follow up the argument that the Marshall plan 
aid has caused the competition from the European market: 

Is it proper to assume that if the underdeveloped areas become de- 
veloped and industrialized, they, as the European markets, will also 
cause undue competition to our American industries ? 

Mr. Semman. I would simply point out that trade is a two-way 
street and while it is true that the revival of the industries in Europe 
provides that to some extent they may be competing more with do- 
mestic industries, they are also providing markets for domestic in- 
dustries which would not have existed if their economies had existed 
at the very low level that they were after the war. 

The same thing is true with respect to the underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Zastockt. I realize that these criticisms are general statements. 
There is no doubt that it is possible to single out particular industries 
who are hurt by competition but do you have, for the record, figures or 
data which would substantiate your testimony that foreign aid has 
not harmed U.S. industries and thereby our employment situation in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Biemiller on page 10 gives a figure of 500,000 people employed 
as a result of the MSA program. Personally, I believe that is a 
very low figure; I think it is not exaggerated. Do you have other 
statistics which would substantiate your statement regarding the im- 
pact of foreign aid on U.S. economy ? 

Mr. Seipman. We have not attempted to make detailed studies of 
the employment impact of the mutual security program. This 
would be a very difficult thing to do, particularly if you carry it out 
in terms of the indirect effects which are likely to be at least as large 
as the direct effects. 

I haven’t even had a chance to look over a report which has just 
been issued dealing with this whole question of the domestic impact 
of the foreign aid program, but I believe some of that study, as a 
result of detailed studies by the National Planning Association—— 
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Mr. Zasiocki. Are you referring to the report which Mr. Biemiller 
earlier stated the State Department released this morning ? 

Mr. Seman. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, I want to again say Mr. Biemiller 
has given us a very fine statement and we are grateful for his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Bremitter. May I say in addition to what Mr. Seidman has 
said—he may be a little modest in bringing this matter up since he 
participated in the study—we have prepared a memorandum dealing 
with the general question: Are we pricing ourselves out of the 
market? We aaa be glad to submit to the committee that memo- 
randum which deals with this general area in which you have been 
questioning, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Zasiocxi. Mr. Chairman, I hope the witnesses will provide 
for the record excerpts from past reports and current reports. 

Mr. Bremitter. We will be glad to. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. We are happy to have you here and we believe your 
statement has every economic justification. 

The thing that surprises me in looking over the vote on the mutual 
security program in the House last year, at page 7841 of the record, 
is that there does not seem to be much of a partisan, or party lineup. 
Nor, might I add, even a unanimity among the people who would 
ordinarily be known as labor, or prounion Congressmen. 

When we look at the program on the passage on the final vote last 
year we find a very peculiar lineup. And that does bring me to the 
question whether you people are doing enough missionary work 
among your local areas so that there is a knowledge of what the pro- 

am really does. For example, we find stalwart liberals voting 
just as stalwartly, with southerners against the program. 

For example, Congressmen who represent large areas of unemploy- 
ment, that is, more severe than the national average, would, it seems 
to me, be well advised to look into the program because certainly on 
the basis of coal, the foreign aid program under the Mutual Security 
Act has been one of the Dest distribution agencies abroad for coal 
produced in this country. 

Mr. Bremitier. During the last decade some $404 million has been 
spent on coal by the Marshall plan and the ensuing mutual security 
ea. 

r. Futton. That means more jobs in the coalfields and more jobs 
for the small and large businessmen who serve the coalfields. Is 
that not so? 

Mr. Bremitxier. That is quite so. 

We are painfully aware of these contradictions in voting that you 
speak of, and this is one of the reasons why this year we went out 
of our way in our formal statement to draw attention to it. 

Now, on the other hand, I am frank to admit, from an emotional 
basis at least, I can understand the problem which the West Virginia 
Congressmen have on their hands; I am not saying that there are 
not others. 

Mr. Fourton. Well, I represent coal mines and am for the program. 

Mr. Bremiiier. West Virginia, as we know, is about as hard hit 
an area as there is. I think we have to get the people in West Vir- 
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ginia to understand that the elimination of the ne aid program 
would not help them in the slightest, and on the other hand, it is more 
inclined to hurt them. While at the same time I understand and we, 
of course, back and I believe you have backed the type of domestic 
program which is needed in the West Virginia area. The depressed 
areas bills, and so forth, which I believe you backed. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, I backed the depressed area bill to the full 
amount. 

The point that I think you have made well is that these additional 
jobs, not only directly but indirectly in the economy, arise through 
the mutual security program. Whether the jobs created are in the 
Congressman’s own district in the United States itself or in adjacent 
areas, the rise of the general level of jobs in our country is certainly 
of a tremendous advantage to that particular eemecane | area in and 
of itself or the situation would be worse. 

Mr. Bremer. That is quite so. 

Mr. Fuxton. I want to thank you again because I believe we might 
have a harder time this year unless it is pointed out that this program 
is not taking U.S. jobs away by giving them to people abroad but by 
providing a basis upon which our economy can rise further and pro- 
vide more jobs in the United States. 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Biemiller, it is always a pleasure to us to have 
you appear before the committee. Most of us recall when you were 
one of the ablest Members of the House. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you, Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Biemiller, in your statement I think you made 
no reference to the investment guaranty pecarem and the proposal 
to increase the scope of its authority. The representatives of the 
Farm Bureau said they supported the administration’s request to 
broaden the guaranty to Ms 2 revolution, insurrection and similar 
disturbances arising therefrom. 

I have always had serious doubt on that. When it first came be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee in the 81st Congress— 
Banking and Currency then having jurisdiction—it was presented as 
a measure to guarantee against the instability of governments. Well, 
that raised in my mind the question whether it did not amount to 
guaranteeing the stability of an existing government. 

Now, it is proposed to broaden the guarantee to include revolution, 
insurrection and civil disturbance. Any kind of civil disturbance. 
What is your reaction to that suggestion ? 

Mr. Bremuer. Mr. Seidman. 

Mr. Seman. Well, I think it really stems from a premise which 
I find it difficult to accept. I think the real problem is where you 
have to guarantee funds against eventualities which may very well 
occur, this is simply an indication that you have not yet set the stage 
for the kind of environment which will be attractive to private invest- 
ments. It seems to me the only way you can set that stage is by 
building up the economic superstructure which will permit political 
stability. That is why we feel that it is so important that the De- 


velopment Loan Fund and programs of that type should be expanded, 
so as to create the kind of conditions in which eventually it will be 
attractive for private enterprise to invest. 
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As long as you have the situation where you don’t have the funda- 


mental foundation in the country, then I don’t think these things 


are going to actually have very much effect. 

I do think, however, it is wrong for the U.S. Government to be 
getting into the position where it is going to, in effect, be guarantee- 
ing against various types of situations over which we have no control, 
and where we might be accused of intervening in the domestic affairs 
of another country. 

Mr. O’Hara. In general, I with you and, of course, I realize 
the purpose of this program, but I wonder if labor has carefully 
examined the possible danger in the guarantee covering a civil dis- 
turbance, which as a matter of fact might be a legitimate strike for 
better working conditions but which a government hostile to labor 
“oe picture otherwise. 

would like to have you look at that a little more closely. 

I am happy that you have come out strongly for the Development 
Loan Fund. You know my interest in the advisory board. You 
gave me much of the information and helped me when I made the 
presentment some years ago. ; 

Mr. Bremitier. We deeply appreciated your efforts in that respect. 

Mr. O’Hara. What has been the reaction of labor’s representative 
on the advisory board ? 

Mr. Bremitier. Again, I think Mr. Seidman is more at home in 
this area than I am. 

Mr. Semman. Do you mean as to how the program is operating? 

Mr. O’Hara. Yes, as I understand it the advisory board is enjoy- 
ing a broadening authority. That is, the members of the advisory 
committee are being listened to, as they should. Has any report 
been made to you as to how the program is going ? 

Mr. Seman. I don’t know that we have had any specific report, 
but we are in contact with some of the trade unionists who are in 
the labor program of the ICA. 

Mr. O’Hara. Members of the Advisory Board on the Development 
Loan Fund. 

Mr. Futtron. Would you put it in the record later? 

Mr. O’Hara. That could be put in the record later. Thank you 
very much. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Hon. THomas EB. MorGan, 


Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MorGan: When I testified before your committee on April 
27, Congressman O’Hara requested that we consult with the trade union repre- 
sentative on the International Development Advisory Board to find out his 
reactions to the way in which that Board is operating. 

Mr. Lloyd A. Mashburn, president of the International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers, is the only trade unionist who is a member of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board. Mr. Mashburn also served on the Board 
before its recent reorganization. He has informed us that thus far the operations 
of the Board since its reorganization seem to be improved over the previous 
situation. In particular, Mr. Mashburn feels that, at least tentatively, the 
Board is being given a greater recognition at the present time than was true 
in the past. He indicated that he hopes that this improvement will continue. 
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When I testified, I indicated to Congressman Zablocki that we could make 
available to the committee information we have prepared dealing with recent 
developments in U.S. trade. I am enclosing a fact sheet on “Prices, Labor 
Standards and International Trade’ which may provide useful information to 
the committee on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Legislative Director. 


Fact SHEET ON PRICES, LABOR STANDARDS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In recent months, highly publicized charges have been made, chiefly by business 
spokesmen, that many U.S. products are no longer able to compete successfully 
in world markets and even in our own market here at home. Most, but not all, 
of these statements have also alleged that it is high wages in American industry 
that are hindering U.S. competition with foreign industries. 

How much truth is there to these allegations? 


No CATASTROPHIC Fat IN U.S. Exports 


In 1958, U.S. nonmilitary exports were $16.2 billion. This was $3 billion less 
than in 1957, but exports in 1957 were inflated by the Suez crisis plus poor 
European harvests which created an abnormally large demand for U.S. oil, cotton 
and wheat. In addition, the investment boom in many foreign countries in 1957 
sharpened the demand for U.S. exports of both capital goods and raw materials 
(see table 1). 

Even though it was a recession year, not just in the U.S. but in many other 
countries also, U.S. exports in 1958 were $2.3 billion above the annual average 
for 1952-56. Moreover, although exports declined in 1958 somewhat more than 
imports, we still had an excess of exports over imports of $3.4 billion (see table 2). 

Manufactured products have most often been mentioned by those who claim 
that the position of the United States in world markets has drastically weakened. 
This is the most important sector, too, because it constitutes nearly three-fifths 
of our exports. 

Yet in 1958, U.S. exports of finished manufactures were well above any 
previous year except 1957. In fact in 1958, the U.S. sold abroad nearly 214 times 
as many finished manufactures as we bought from foreign countries (see table 3). 

Moreover, exports of finished manufactures have become an increasing pro- 
portion of U.S. total exports as is shown in the following table showing exports 
of finished manufactures as a percent of total U.S. exports: 

















Percent 
Re Bite at li pete aes Sh waa ee i ge cal pipe cela A nettle ae bein na neatarn es 45.3 
ae ERS URE 8 Pee Se, eee LS SOR TER RE AES ITH LS 48.9 
aed kee Cat el ic te pears ea Ee a ae 57. 4 
January—September 1958_____ 58.5 


It is true that exports of some manufactured products have slipped somewhat 
in relative importance. This is true, for example, of such categories as agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors, automobiles and petroleum products. On the 
other hand, these declines have been more than offset by increases in other 
categories such as machinery, aircraft, and finished steel-mill products. (See 
table 4.) What this means is that, just as we have shifts in the composition of 
sales of various products in domestic markets, similar shifts have taken place 
in the composition of our sales abroad. 

It is noteworthy that one reason why U.S. exports did not fall below normal 
levels in 1958 was that, contrary to the widespread impression that has been 
created, U.S. export prices on the average remained stable during the year. 
Moreover, U.S. export prices in recent years have not risen more than those of 
other major countries. Increases in wholesale prices between 1953 and 1958 
(figures shown are for 9 to 10 months) are as follows: 














Percent 
France 21 
Britain 13 
United States S 
NES 5 bs nee ecenveiicid~ nied metisiina ls 5 6 





(See table 5.) 
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As a matter of fact, U.S. export levels do not seem to have been tied very 
closely to price developments. As the following table indicates, export volume 
seems to depend much more on worldwide business conditions than on year-to- 
year price changes : 

Year-to-year percent change 








U.S. exports | Wholesale 
prices 
WEB cr awed - ce xcriapetitede neh dapelsnces <a seeing «a caeried. some intemes +11.3 +0.4 
i sails Sante Gikauied-oaaehs aneeibeuee*sean* San Des aeenimemeamnananna teeminaneha ad +21 3 +3 3 
Fi on conc cuennasansdben Mpeus Shs eahuansateiehoredbud aes th are cated settee +12 2 +29 
OGG. 5 ten ants kkk tid dd teas bbs ead Sas eiedb bac didedste —16 2 +1.4 











The above table shows that U.S. exports rose more in 1956 than in any of the 
4 years shown. Yet, 1956 was also the year with the biggest price increase. On 
the other hand, 1958 exports dropped off even though prices rose less in 1958 
than in the earlier years (see also table 6). 

With the anticipated economic revival abroad stimulated in part by our own 
recovery, it is quite likely that U.S. exports will expand this year. The Chase- 
Manhattan Bank in its bulletin for January-February 1959 comments: “More 
intense competition for foreign markets during periods of slackened world de- 
mand is not unusual. History suggests that a revival of world demand in re- 
sponse to a renewed advance in business activity could lead to a pickup in U.S. 
exports.” 


TRADE OF OTHER NATIONS BENEFICIAL TO UNITED STATES AND FREE WORLD 


The fact that some American industries are facing increasing competition 
from abroad should have been expected. During the period immediately follow- 
ing World War II and for a number of years thereafter, the entire world mar- 
ket was completely dominated by the United States. It was the United States 
which was able to provide the goods and materials needed by the war-ravaged 
countries of Europe and Japan, as well as the newly industrializing countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

There was no reason to think that this situation would last indefinitely. As 
a matter of fact, the Marshall plan had as its goal the revival of the economies 
of the Western European countries. Our programs of economic assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries are intended to help these newly industrializing coun- 
tries expand their economies so that they can participate more widely in world 
trade. 

It has been the increasing ability of these countries to obtain markets for 
their products in the United States and other more industrialized countries that 
has helped to stimulate their economic progress and to improve the standard of 
living of their people. This has been important for the strength and welfare of 
the entire free world, including the United States. 

The recent announcement by 10 European countries of free convertibility of 
their currencies attests to their growing economic strength and stability. It pro- 
vides evidence that many countries whose imports for a long time had greatly 
exceeded their exports, are now achieving a closer balance in their trade. The 
economies of the Western European countries can be expected to be further 
strengthened with the development of the European Common Market. 

Certainly these are developments we in the United States must welcome. An 
impoverished Western Europe economically dependent on the United States 
would immeasurably weaken the free world in its competition in both the mar- 
kets of the world and the minds of men with the rapidly expanding Soviet 
economy and its totalitarian political system. 

Nevertheless, it is worthwhile pointing out that while some limitations on 
trade have been removed by the Western European countries, many of them still 
apply restrictions on imports from the dollar area. This would seem to indicate 
that the United States still retains a sizable competitive advantage and that 
foreign firms are not in a position to compete with our products on an equal 
basis. In fact, the continued excess of our exports over our imports is simply a 
measure of the extent to which U.S. industries find it easier to compete suc- 
cessfully in foreign markets than foreign industries can compete in ours. 
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Although we should welcome economic advances in these countries, including: 
their increasing ability to participate in world markets, this does not mean that 
the United States should be prepared to recede from markets abroad without 
putting up a fight for our fair share of the world’s trade. 

American firms themselves are going to have to change their whole attitude 
regarding their role in world trade and to recognize that competition in markets 
abroad has sharpened and will become increasingly more rigorous in the years- 
ahead. This may require lowering of often excessive profit margins in order to 
meet the prices of foreign competitors. It may mean also more determined 
efforts to retain markets abroad and open up new ones by really selling Amer- 
ican products. If the world is no longer a seller’s market for American business 
and industry, it means that American companies are going to have to buckle 
down to a real selling job to retain the markets they built up in the years when 
the United States had little competition in the world market. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


There may be instances, however, where unduly low wages or labor standards 
in foreign countries do unfairly handicap American firms in world markets or 
permit foreign firms to make sales in this country solely because of unwarranted 
labor cost advantage. Although much more detailed information bearing on 
international comparisons of wages and labor standards would be most useful, 
there is evidence that such unfair wages and labor standards do exist in some 
exporting industries in some countries. Decent wages and working conditions, 
limited in each country only by the economic capacity and the productivity of 
its industries, are required if there is to be fair competition in international 
trade. 

It should be a fundamental part of the U.S. international trade policy to press 
for establishment of fair wages and labor standards in exporting industries 
abroad measuring up to the full extent of the productivity and output levels of 
the particular industries and the overall economies of the exporting countries. 
The U.S. Government should take effective action to promote fair labor standards 
in international trade in conjunction with our multilateral tariff negotiations 
and also through our representatives in such international agencies as the ILO 
and the GATT. In this way, we can help to assure that unfair wages abroad do 
not create unfair competition for American workers and American firms in 
world markets. 

It should be emphasized, however, that there is no reason to expect nor would 
it be desirable that wage levels should be equalized in all countries. The level 
of wages that can be paid will depend on the stage of development of the 
country’s economy and the productivity of its industries. Wage differentials 
which are based on disparities in productivity will continue to exist and should 
not restrict international trade. It is only where wages and working conditions 
in exporting industries do not fully reflect the productivity and technological 
advances of the industry and the national economy that there is evidence of 
substandard wage levels or working conditions and resulting unfair competition 
in international trade. 

There is not the slightest reason to think that lower wages in the United 
States will help American industry in competing in world markets. We should 
not forget that while trade is important to the U.S. economy, the mass purchas- 
ing power of American workers and their families which has made possible the 
tremendous growth of our economy is far more important. It would be a false 
solution to the problems American industry may face in world markets to reduce: 
incomes of American workers and thereby severely contract the major market 
for the products of virtually all American industries. Certainly nothing could 
be more harmful to the American economy and the welfare of the entire 
American people. 
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& TABLE 1.—Main commodities and markets figuring in decline of U.S. exports first 
half of 1956, 1957, and 1958 
l 
[Millions of dollars, annual rates] 
le 
Ss Main countries accounting for 
“3. Total, decline 
Category and period all All 
0 coun- other 
d tries | Total | West- |Canada| Japan | coun- 
r- z ern ; tries 
3S 
le 
n Total exports, excluding “‘special category’”’:? 
Drs diantey seni eRe -.---| 16,204 | 9,383 | 4,589] 4,036 758 | 6,912 
Co re a eee | 19, 984 | 11,666 | 6,040] 4,184 1,442 8, 318 
ri tneravciciscnivessesssveyaanoners ‘ 8,592 | 4,278) 3,428 886 | 7,472 
6 main groups in the decline: 
ah de winvancicccusnass 5,029 | 3,229; 1,612] 1,191 426 1, 800 
Dey ED Tele hianed<nnctnsmnt-aerindt 7,386 | 4,971 2,838 | 1,185 948 2, 415 
is OO a eae 4, 2,648 | 1,468; 807| 373| 1,746 
ir Crude petroleum and related fuels: 
d SE I ne xchceccccndsucoesoce 214 108 29 61 18 106 
10 Bret REN so so5oc<s.c52 secs ccnccccnces 796 609 481 73 55 187 
in 1048, first half.............. bine wnmdendete 179 106 37 37 32 73 
Cotton, raw including linters: 
I OD es nn we twine 484 396 198 12 186 88 
le 1067; frat halt... << <<. 222 escwewsze~sewese 1,278 | 1,070 7 52 268 
S, 1958, first half... -.-- pudip pines qiveaswcody 856 678 470 46 162 178 
of Wheat: ; 
oy Eee Ure ene 669 327 281 (8) 46 
aL. 1957, first half_....-- Oe a eee eee! ee. 420 347} 3) 73 490 
pot 4) A eee 575 236 ab Pethcmniahe ie. 87 339 
33 Coal and related fuels: 
PS ee oe 630 594 376 190 28 36 
»S ey Lt | be SET 854 556 194 48 56 
of pO Sea Serer 526 498 354 108 36 238 
5 Iron and steel-mill products; scrap, nonferrous 
: metals and ferroalloys: 
is Se Ok Nc ee 1,526 | 1,128 576 408 144 398 
is Ps NG Eck tvocnccchsccouncgumnseen 2, 088 1, 528 608 428 492 560 
O 1958, first half..........- eee te he 1, 058 694 378 264 52 364 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories: ¢ 
lo 1956, first half... .-......._- pte aetna 1, 506 676 152 520 4 830 
iD pA) IS SiS ae by 546 96 438 12 914 
1958, first half.........-. ne SS reer Be) 1, 200 436, 80 352 4 764 
Other exports: 
id 4 2) ee EE Se 11,265 | 6,154 | 2,977 | 2,845 332 5,111 
el EET SE FO 12,598 | 6,695 | 3,202 | 2,999 494 5, 903 
RE PEE on wandecabcoussvasasLeina 11,670 | 5,944} 2,810] 2,621 513 5, 726 
1e Meaery: all types: 4 
ls EE PE einrccndinmobie sopecenseaenne 3,612 | 1,892 608 | 1,210 74 1,720 
id oS Sp SS eI a 2,072 664 1, 278 130 1,978 
yk SNES Ee es Ree 3, 1, 808 602 | 1,018 188 2, 024 
as Chemicals and related products: ¢ 
al 5 TESS | etalers eee mes 1, 244 620 292 252 76 624 
if . &  \ eC. Seo ee 1, 408 710 354 254 102 698 
SC I I canna muiharmeiedacus aimed 1, 688 366 246 76 660 
mn Textile manufactures: § 
ow | ee ee 632 254 106 148 @) 378 
d eed eli taneain AEE, oR gemreaeripten 698 294 134 156 (*) 404 
A Ree 630 248 98 150 @) 382 
ld All other exports: 
S- 3 arene 5,777 | 3,388] 1,971 1, 235 182 2, 389 
"  _& eS” 6,442 | 3,619 | 2,050/| 1,311 258 2, 823 
e 6 2 cndecucwel 5,860 | 3,200] 1,744 1, 207 249 2, 660 
se 
ce 1 Greece and Turkey excluded. 
et F3“Special cat-gory” includes those commodities on which detailed statistics are withheld for security 
id reasons. The data for the first half of 1956 include estimates for commodities declassified in a revision of 
re “special category’’ coverage in 1957. 
Less than $500,000. 
4 “Special category” commodities excluded. 
* Data include semimanufactures as well as finished products except those for Japan which include fin- 
ished manufactures only. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TasLe 2—Haports of nonmilitary U.S. merchandise and total imports for 


consumption, 1951-58 


















































[Billions of dollars] 
Excess of Excess of 
Exports | Imports | exports Exports | Imports | exports 
over im- over im- 
ports 
SA Se aes 8 10.8 Sh ae 17. 12.5 4.7 
ESE Seyeeee ses 13.1 10.7 \. ¢ =a 19.3 12.9 6.4 
«RES CORRAEESR 12.1 10.8 ei. yore 16.2 12.8 3.4 
ett eect a 12.7 10.2 2.5 || Average 1952-56... _ 13.9 11.1 2.8 
ee eee 14.2 11.3 2.9 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
TaBs_e 3.—United States foreign trade 
[In billions of dollars] 
Average 1957 1958 
1952-56 
— Sy Re eee a ote ine LR 8 eh et $13.9 $19.3 $16.2 
Exports by major ps: 
det in lll nadie MR ocsabsoakonssesaonnas 2.0 3.1 2.1 
ahs wimdentinmganell 2.0 2.5 2.4 
IN iio 6 shh iwavigumitaubebusucacentesseced 2.0 3.2 2.3 
nN SS eee 7.9 10.4 9.4 
Exports of selected commodities: 
RG Ee RR a: RE RE ee De ie Co eS 5 .8 5 
NS ile a catels Hoda Sdabnndnnhokenesacounweend .6 9 5 
ES a a ae ne ne nee rt 1.0 on 
ER ee ai gael en eal RE ie EE ES ike RE am .6 8 M 
A EE RR See, ~ ee een By 1.3 7 
Electrical and industrial machinery-._................-.-.-- 2.3 3.3 8.1 
I, WOIIOG,. cin cate acinnndaotodtosectmncscnnnece ) 1.3 Ll 
I Ath pontidiponandadibeetadupitplGurtn<stesescuwecccs .6 oa 6 
i eiac can ween nunoce cesshornab<cauasacome IL 12.9 12.8 
Imports by major ps: 
IE io ths and dha didi eens baastncpecsioundsncdersas 2.8 3.2 2.8 
EE SRE sheild sb bhi nagdbereiinnesemestdnbaa 3.2 3.3 3.4 
I one on cckatitindns suBGheRenkenecusesensscess 2.7 2.9 2.6 
PL ..- dee ouctatasakuchuvsccesccscceoses 2.5 3.5 3.9 
Imports of selected commodities: 
eh pein iitink oabinh nb pcouceuunc ecedpemenen -9 15 16 
Electrical and industrial machinery................-......-.- 2 .3 3 
SE UN WIS ok neta ncdcpagupeckencdetccntsnesss 1 3 5 
A th eciccdiideincs cdaagdinbitns  dpbedusiosh bundbinedbinbance 5 6 -6 














1 Excluding military-aid shipments. Totals may not add up because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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TaBLE 4.—EHgports of principal finished manufactures as percentages of total 
U.S. exports, selected periods, 1926-58 
























































1926- 1936- 1953- Jan.- 
Commodity 1930 1938 1956 Sept. 
average | average javerage '| 1958! 
Total finished manufactures... _...__.._-....__. 45.3 48.9 57.4 58.5 
Matters 9..4.2.5d0000 2. (SALA Z 10. 6 14.9 21.2 23.0 
Industrial machinery.... ................-.-.- 4.7 7.7 12.0 14.3 
ee Ss a ye Se Se ee ee ae” eee eee 2.3 3.5 4.8 4.8 
Agricultural saaeninesy a Rae ee eee 2.3 23 3.4 2.9 
Other machinery... .................-.-.-. s 1.3 1.5 1.0 1.0 
Atrovel’ ®.... ..2.:..< S 1.5 1.0 1.5 
Railway transportation equipment... oops prea: Seu oe .4 4 .8 1.2 
Finished steel mill products. -_................-.-----+--------.--- 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.6 
ek a ee ete EP Te ee ee 2.6 2.6 2.9 3.1 
Finisned cnemienl proaiets 8. ins nn nig nn gee sano eee 1.4 1.9 3.6 3.7 
Automobiles, pa: ts and accessories 2... __- ef 8.6 9.9 8.2 6.7 
Advanced petroleum products ?3_. ___.....-......--.--.----------- 9.3 6.5 2.3 1,7 
ye ERY I sd crt ee ES 3.5 2.5 3.6 2.8 
All other finished manufactures--.___................-..-----..----- 7.6 7.6 12.5 13.2 
1 Percentages are based on total exports excluding military shipments. 
2“*Special category’ items are excluded. See footnote 2, table 1. 
? Includes motor fuel, gasoline, lubricating oil and other advanced products. 
Source: Department of Commerce. 
TABLE 5.—Indewes of wholesale prices, 1951-58 
[1953= 100] 
West United United U.S. ex- 
France | Germany| King- States Italy port 
| dom ! prices 
100 00 | 100 104 106 101 
105 103 | 102 101 100 100 
100 100 | 100 100 100 10¢ 
98 98 | 100 100 99 99 
98 101 103 101 100 100 
102 103 | 107 104 102 103 
108 105 | lil | 107 103 107 
121 ! 106 | 113 108 | 102 106 











1 Finished goods only. Combined general index not available. 


2 France, average 10 months; West Germany, United Kingdom, and Italy, 9 months; United States, 12 


months. 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, December 1958, pp. 125-132; U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Index of Unit’ Value of U.S. Merchandise Exports, converted to 1953 base. 
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TABLE 6.—EZ ports of nonmilitary U.S. merchandise, and wholesale prices, 1951-58 














Exports Wholesale | Percent change, year-to-year 
(millions of | price index 
dollars) (1947-49100) 
Exports Prices 

ES aS TR oe Renee mee eee 13, 814.4 ik Dae eee eee 
EG Se a SE a 13, 051. 4 111.6 —5.5 —2.8 
| OOS eS ae ee eee 12, 140.6 110.1 —7.0 —1.3 
a 2 RR EE Lae RE 8 ee Re 12, 725. 9 110.3 +4.8 +0. 2 
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Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremutter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Mrs. Leetch is here representing the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies. She is substituting for Mr. Milton 
M. Lory. You have astatement and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM D. LEETCH, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Mrs. Leercu. I have been very interested in the questioning this 
morning, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t notice any questioning critical of 
this program. I approach this with some trepidation because it is an 
apparently unsympathetic audience. 

We are interested in the survival of this country and believe that 
inflation is a great threat to our national survival. 

The American Coalition, consisting of about 112 patriotic societies 
by resolutions adopted in annual meetings of 1958 and 1959, urged “a 
reduction of annual foreign aid appropriation, so that our existing 
commitments may be terminated at the earliest possible date.” In 
support of the resolutions and in respect of the question of appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1960, we urge you to consider the nature of the 
program itself and ask if it is justified upon its merits in its present 
form and management. 

The foreign aid program at its inception shortly after World War 
II was an emergency operation, first to feed and then to rehabilitate 
Western Europe. It was restricted to economic assistance extended 
to 14 or 15 countries in Western Europe, plus Greece and Turkey. 
In 1950 as a result of the NATO Conference, foreign aid became a 
mixture of military and economic assistance, which was divided be- 
tween the original Marshall plan countries and certain countries of 
southeast Asia and Korea. Since that time, the program has extended 
and expanded to a great number of countries and in the total amount 
of aid that has been granted by projects. 

As of January 1, 1959, a total of some $70 billion has been expended 
on military aid and economic assistance in over 70 countries and their 
dependencies, The total amount expended is equivalent to approxi- 
mately one-quarter of our total national debt. The interest on this 
large sum at present rates averages about $2% billion a year. 
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Current expenses are estimated by the Department of Commerce to 
run to approximately $5 billion a year. Therefore, the total present 
and past cost of foreign aid is $71 billion annually, which in turn 
is equivalent to 20 percent of all personal income taxes collected by 
the U.S. Government. 

Because of the conflicting views of proponents of the program, it is 
fair to say that it is doubtful if we have any definite policy regarding 
foreign aid. which is. understood by the people who are paying the 
bills. ‘Taxpayers do know that to borrow money to give away, when 
our public debt exceeds the combined public debts of all other nations 
of the world, will wreck the economy of this Nation in which tragic 
eventuality, freedom will have been lost to all people. 


ON THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


What are we supposed to be doing? 

We are carrying out a series of projects, over 2,000 in number, in 70 
countries which attempt to do a little something of everything in 
almost every conceivable field of human activity. e build steel mills, 
we finance fertilizer plants, we have projects to instruct the Iraqian 
ladies in industrial sewing, we grow pigs, we have kindergarten 
classes—as a matter of fact, there is nothing you can think of that we 
have not done something about in at least one of these countries. 

Thus committed, we are faced with the problem of building up a 
staff of competent people to run these programs successfully. We 
have failed to do this, in part because enough competent technical 
people are not available an in other cases because it is impossible to 
plan, manage, and run from Washington, a vast number of individual 
undertakings going on in 70 or more countries by remote control. 


WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE 


The result has been a history of waste and extravagance unparalleled 
in the records of American Government operations. The defenders of 
the program say that these instances of waste are only exceptions and 
that by and large the programs have been highly successful. The evi- 
dence fails to bear this out. There are thousands and thousands of 
pages of testimony taken by Government commissions, congressional 
committees, ella investigators, and other responsible observers that 
show very clearly that these stories, this record of bad management 
and extravagance is the rule rather than the exception. 


CONGRESS SHOULD LAUNCH AN INQUIRY 


In 1956, seven out of the nine members of the Hoover Commission 
task force on oversea economic operations petitioned Congress to set 
up a joint committee or Hoover-type commission to make a 2-year sur- 
vey to determine these things to which we have referred. is was 
not done. Today Congress is being asked to appropriate $4 billion of 
new money on top of all the money already spent. Today Congress 
knows just as little about the way past appropriated funds have been 
spent as it did in 1956 when the Hoover Commission task force at- 
tempted to bring this matter to light. 
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What justification is there then for Congress to accept at face value 
the self-serving presentation submitted by the executive agencies in 
support of this fantastic amount of money which is being sought 
from the Congress this year ? 

In 1956, the Hardy Subcommittee of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee conducted a study of the management and planning of 
foreign aid in Iran. They examined witnesses and took over 1,200 
pages of testimony. At the conclusion of the hearing, the committee 
sy twee and drafted a report, the substance of which was that we 

ad spent approximately $250 million in Iran over a 3-year period and 
that it was impossible for the committee, in view of the slipshod and 
loose operation of this program, to tell where all the money had gone 
and who had received it, not to say what good it had done to anyone. 

The Committee recommended that the Department of State and 
the International Cooperation Administration make a complete in- 
vestigation of the persons who were charged with the responsibility 
of the management of the Iranian program and that when responsi- 
bility was fixed, the persons in charge of the program be deprived of 
ever occupying any other post of trust and confidence in the USS. 
Government. 

Unhappily, both State and ICA ignored this recommendation and 
the Director of the Iranian program was promoted and sent to Korea 
where until recently he has been directing foreign aid in that country. 
Others responsible for the Iranian waste were transferred to better 
posts, or confirmed in their old posts which seemed to amount to a 
vote of confidence. 

Another instance of the same story was in the little kingdom of 
Laos, one of three independent countries carved out of Indochina 
after the armistics of 1954. In 4 years the United States poured in 
almost $200 million in military and economic aid. This primitive 
little country of about 2 million people, 85 percent of whom are 
illiterate, could not absorb the amount of money we poured in. It 
was impossible to put the money into the country in conventional 
form, that is to say, through the exportation to Laos of commodities 
which would then be sold and the local currency resulting from the 
importation being made available for domestic expenses. 

go in order to make up for our inability to put commodities into 
Laos in ordinary form, we added huge cash grants of dollars, which 
were converted into local Laotian currency at an artificial rate of ex- 
change imposed neon us by the beneficiary country at a rate that 
made it necessary for us to spend three times as many dollars as we 
should have spent in order to accomplish our objectives. When the 
money was made available to the country, it fell into the hands of 
speculators, politicians, and local merchants and virtually none of it 
filtered down to the poor people in the country whom it was designed 
to assist. This was accompanied by a public works program, heavy 
roadmaking machinery, et cetera. e Hardy subcommittee has 
been examining into the Laos program. At a recent hearing, the 
Chief of the Industry Division of ICA confessed under pressure 
that he had accepted over $12,000 in gifts from a favored contractor 
who had been made responsible for building a road which is now 


passable only 2 months of the year and for the care of machinery 
and equipment which upon investigation proves to be only about 15 
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pase usable at this time. The Director of ICA in Laos, after 
ing recalled to Washington, was appointed Deputy Assistant to the 
Director of ICA for Liaison with the National Security Council, a 
post of trust and confidence. 

These illustrations are mentioned because they do establish a pat- 
tern which runs through the program all too often and which il- 
lustrate the manner in which funds are planned and badly wasted 
and in which graft is all too prevalent. Obviously what has taken 
place in the past indicates that before we commit more money, we 
should take stock of what we have done and insist on getting a de- 
gree of control and the installation of new policies which will prevent 
a repetition of such disastrous performances. 


HAVE WE CONTAINED COMMUNISM? 


Far from saving a large number of countries from communism as 
has been alleged, we have too often only strengthened unpopular 
governments or enriched an already eos Baa group of people thus 
widening the margin of well being that exists between the upper crust 
and the submerged classes in each one of these countries. An excel- 
lent example is Iraq where we put in some $18 million of economic 
aid and over $50 million in military hardware, all of which now is 
lost to us as a result of the revolution. But the fact is that we were 
held responsible for giving all of that military equipment to an 
extremely unpopular government and when that government was 
overthrown, the onus fell upon our shoulders. We were accused of 
having done things that assisted tyranny to continue. 

We believe that what we are attempting to do by way of foreign 
aid is something that is beyond the capacity of any government to 
do. It is impossible to administer this vast number of programs 
with any degree of efficiency. What we are doing now does not really 
help people to help themselves. What it does do is to impose upon 
these Ieechcwreahe countries a huge local bureaucracy of Americans who 
are trying to make other people over in their own image and to plan 
and organize the lives of everyone all over the world. 

Incidentally, this equalization program of aid to the backward 
countries, was the fourth factor of the Communist plan as set forth 
in the Collected Works of Stalin, Marxism, and the National Ques- 
tion in which he declared aid to the backward countries was essential 
for the final triumph of socialism. 

In 1948 at the inception of the Marshall plan, ICA had a total of 
458 employees. Today, 13 years later, there are over 13,000 em- 
ployee, Americans and nationals of other countries scattered all over 
the world who are on ICA payroll. In addition there are over 9,000 
people employed in the thiliteny program which is administered by 
the Department of Defense. Naturally, these people can only justify 
their existence by finding more projects upon which to spend money 
which will perpetuate their jobs and promotions over the years. 


INDIAN PROGRAM HIGHLY CONTROVERSIAL 


Responsible Indian sources question their own second 5-year plan, 
taking exception to many phases of it, yet we have stepped in to 
underwrite a large part of the foreign exchange cost for its comple- 
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tion. Last year we advanced by way of Export-Import Bank and 
Development Loans over $200 million. Apparently we made these 
loans, not on the basis of preengineered projects, but often we picked 
up checks for machinery and equipment that had already been 
ordered abroad by the Indians in fulfillment of this program without 
looking into the basic facts related to the plants in which this ma- 
chinery was to be placed and the sufficiency of the equipment that had 
been ordered. It is said that some of these plants are badly designed 
and never will be efficient producers. Yet we are committed to follow 
this program to its conclusion, regardless of what the bottomless pit 
may be, or be accused of welching and bringing about the failure of 
the 5-year plan. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1960 


With regard to requests for appropriations this year, it should be 
remembered that there are presently between $6 billion and $7 billion 
of previously siiitiipciaheld funds that are now in the pipeline, un- 
expended. It is alleged by the Department of Defense and by ICA 
that most of this money is already obligated. It seems clear that a 
great deal of the money in the pipelines of the military program is 
not validly obligated in the sense that it has been committed under 
contracts between the Department of Defense and manufacturers 
for the actual delivery of specified items. On the contrary, we think 
Congress will find that under the existing regulations, a great deal 
of that money is merely earmarked under a reserve clause, but has 
not yet been converted into final contracts, and could, therefore, be 
deobligated and used for current expenses without any great prejudice 
to the program as a whole. 


MILITARY PROGRAM 


We support a realistic and reasonable type of military aid for 
countries like Korea, Nationalist China, Turkey, et cetera, but the 
time has come when a prosperous Western Europe, especially the 
United Kingdom, which has recently reduced its taxes by 8.6 percent, 
France which uses our military equipment in a costly Algerian war 
and West Germany with one of the world’s largest gold reserves, 
should carry the load of their own military expenses without further 
contributions from the overloaded American taxpayer. Our willing- 
ness to assume a heavy defense role in Western Europe has encouraged 
our allies to rearm reluctantly. The time has come to let them know 
we do not intend to garrison Europe forever. Their populations— 
fifty percent larger than those of United States, must provide replace- 
ments for American troops. 

Incidentally, the waste in the military program has been as bad, 
if not worse than in the economic program. This is borne out by 
many illustrations and the question was thoroughly ventilated by a 
subcommittee headed by Congressman Fascell of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee only a year ago. The General Account- 
ing Office has also written some very scathing reports that had to do 
also with the way money was obligated and the way in which it was 
actually spent. 
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MUST CONTRACT PROGRAM OR IT WILL SWAMP US 


What we must do at once as a first step in contracting these waste- 
ful and inefficient programs is to cut down these appropriations by 
at least one-third and force the planners of both military aid and 
economic assistance to develop some degree of efficiency in the use 
of the funds. Instead of voting increased administrative funds each 
year, let us reduce those administrative funds and thus get rid of 
some of the useless bureaucracy now creating more projects that will 
require expenditure of more money. 


DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The Development Loan Fund makes possible loans for projects 
in all parts of the world that would not be eligible under the strict 
banking requirements of the World Bank, the npn ise ort Bank 
or private ey institutions. It provides also that the loans may 
be repayable in soft currencies. Mr. Benjamin Fairless, former chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp. who headed a committee ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate the future of foreign aid, 
criticized the soft-currency loan program and recommended that the 
scheme be dropped and no soft currency loans be made. 

It is our understanding that virtually all of the $700 million made 
available during the last 2 years has been obligated or loaned. Some 
30 percent of these loans are repayable in dollars, the remaining 70 
percent are repayable in foreign currencies. Another $700 million 
is now requested and the suggestion is voiced that the Fund be 
sweetened each year to the tune of between three-quarters of a billion 
to a billion dollars. In payment the United States will receive local 
soft currencies which cannot be reconverted into dollars. 

The question then arises, what happens to this money? Are we 
laying ourselves open to charges of economic imperialism as we build 
up economic power over a country with a large fund of local currency ? 
On the other hand, if the United States does not attempt to use the 
money, it does no good to anyone. The alternative seems to be in- 
evitable, that the United States, when the loans come due, will either 
relend the soft currency on an ever-revolving basis, or make an out- 
right gift to the borrowing country. This would seem to be in viola- 
tion of the legislation which created the Fund and authorized the 
loans and would amount to the creation of a device for making con- 
cealed gifts. However, it is figured, the American taxpayer is going 
to be left holding the bag. 

The greatest danger to our country is inflation. The heart of the 
matter is waste and extravagance in the foreign aid program. So long 
as we condone waste and extravagance abroad, we are never going to 
get the people to support an austerity program at home. Our le 
say to their Congressmen, “You build a public powerplant in India, 
why not in your own district?” We must first control inflation 
through a restriction of foreign aid, then perhaps we can get some 
control at home. 

If we continue to borrow money to give away, when our public 
debt exceeds the combined debts of all other nations of the world, we 
will idea the economy and with it the last hope of freedom for all 
people. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) We recommend that Congress create a bipartisan congressional 
committee or Hoover Commission Task Force-type of committee to 
make a comprehensive field check over a period of 2 years, of the 
manner in which appropriated funds have been spent and what the 
result of those expenditures has been in terms of effective programs 
and benefit to the United States received. This committee should also 
be a sort of watchdog with responsibility over current operations until 
all foreign aid can be terminated. 

(2) We recommend that until such a postaudit is completed by a 
joint committee so that Congress is really in a position to understand 
intelligently what funds are needed, Congress should reduce actual 
appropriations of new money by at least one-third of the total asked. 

3) We recommend that all ‘endline facilities be consolidated in a 
single banking agency, preferably the Export-Import Bank and that 
loans should only be made on a dollar basis. 

(4) We urge that the fsangens take steps to supervise, reduce, and 
control foreign aid until finally terminated in the interest of survival 
of this Republic. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Leetch. 

Mrs. Leetch, will you furnish for the record the organizations that 
make up the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies ? 

Mrs. Lzercu. I have it with me. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


Alliance, Incorporated, The. 

American Coalition of New York. 

American Institute, The. 

American Public Relations Forum, Inc. 

Americans, Inc., The. 

American War Mothers. 

American Women’s Legion of World Wars. 

Americanism Defense League. 

Associated Farmers of California, Inc. 

Associated Farmers of Richland Co., Inc. (Ohio). 

Better Government Forum. 

Christian Women United. 

Connecticut Volunteers. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States, District of Columbia. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Pennsylvania. 

Daughters of America, National Co., Clara Barton Co., No. 71. 

Daughters of America, National Co., Pride of Baltimore Co., No. 14. 

Daughters of America, District of Columbia Council. 

Daughters of America, New Jersey Council. 

Daughters of the Revolution, National Society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, New Jersey Society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, New York Society. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial Chapter. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Ex-Officers Club. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Lafayette Chapter. 

Daughters of the Revolution, Liberty Bell Chapter. 

Defenders of the American Constitution, Inc. 

Defenders of State Sovereignty and Individual Liberty, Arlington Chapter. 

Descendants of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of Pennsylvania, Inc., General Society 
of the War of 1812. 

General Society of the War.of 1812, District of Columbia Division. 

General Society of the War of 1812, New York Division. 
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Grass Roots League, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, New Jersey. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, New York, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, Pennsylvania. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of the Potomac. 

Marine Corps League Auxiliary, Inc. 

Massachusetts Committees of Correspondence. 

Michigan Coalition of Constitutionalists. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery-in- 
Chief. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of 
the District of Columbia. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of 
the State of New York. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Commandery of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Military Order of the World Wars. 

Minnesota Coalition of Patriotic Societies, Inc. 

National Huguenot Society, The. 

National Service Star Legion, Inc. 

National Society, Colonial Dames of the XVII Century, New York State Society. 

National Society, Congress of States Societies. 

National Society for Constitutional Security. 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter I. 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter II. 

National Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter III. 

National Society, Daughters of the Union, 1861-1865. 

National Society, Magna Charta Dames. 

National Society of New England Women. 

National Society of New England Women, New York City Colony. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of America, Inc. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of America, District of Columbia Council. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of America, New York Council. 

National Society, Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims. 

National Society, U.S. Daughters of 1812, State of New York. 

National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. 

National Sojourners, Inc. 

National Woman’s Relief Corps. 

National Woman’s Relief Corps, Department of Potomac. 

Naval and Military Order of the Spanish-American War, National Commandery. 

Network, The 

New Jersey Coalition, Inc. 

Ohio Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

Order of Fraternal Americans, Grand Council. 

Order of Independent Americans, Inc., State Council of Pennsylvania. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, California. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, District of Columbia. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, Massachusetts. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, New Jersey. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, New York. 

Order of the Founders and Patriots of America, Rhode Island. 

Order of the Three Crusades 1096-1192, Inc. (The). 

Order of Washington. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, National Camp. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, State Camp of Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Association of Patriots. 

Society of Old Plymouth Colony Descendants. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, National Council. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Connecticut. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, District of Columbia. 

Sonsand Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Maryland. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Massachusetts. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, New Hampshire. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Pennsylvania. 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, State Council, Virginia. 
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Sons of the American Revolution, National Society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, California Society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State Society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, Iowa Society. 

Sons of the American Revolution, New Jersey Society. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Commander-in-Chief. 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Massachusetts Department. 
Sovereignty Preservation Council of Delaware. 

Taxpayers, Inc. 

United States Day Committee, Inc. 

United States Flag Committee. 

Wheel of Progress, The. 

William Thaw Council of Americans, Inc. 

Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor, U.S.A. 

Women’s National Defense Committee of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Leercu. I have heard a little of the questioning today. Of 
course, there is a complete divergence of basic thinking on so many 
of these things and I know that it is alleged—and the gentleman 
ahead of me alleged—that foreign aid is responsible for the employ- 
ment of 600,000 American workers. I would like to add to the 
record that this claim ignores the fact that American workmen are 
already suffering from unemployment resulting from foreign aid 
grants to competitive industries abroad. 

Chairman Morcan. You are quoting from the Citizens Foreign Aid 
Committee report 

Mrs. Leercu. Yes. We believe this statement is true. 

Chairman Morean. Of course, let me point out for the record, 
that if you were here last Monday it was brought out during the 
hearing that every statement in that publication is not a true fact. 
Now, the quotation you just read into the record; did you ever see 
the real quotation ? 

Mrs. Leercu. From what, sir? 

Chairman Morean. From Joe Stalin. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. Oh, yes; I have the book myself. 

Chairman Morean. Here is the real quotation directly from the 
book and it is different. 

Mrs. Leercu. Well, now, I have the book. I want to check this; 
may I? 

thairman Morcan. You may have this. 

Mrs. Leercu. I have the book in my possession. 

Chairman Morean. These are the answers to the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, prepared by the executive branch, and I think you 
should read them before you quote into the record as true the state- 
ments in the Citizens Foreign Air pamphlet. 

Mrs. Leercu. Of course, you gentlemen on this committee are in a 
position to get answers that the average taxpaying citizen finds ve 
difficult to get from the self-serving Government agencies, and 
think that adds a great deal to the confusion. 

Mr. Furton. May I compliment the gentlelady ? 

Mrs. Lerrcu. Here is what I mean. May I clarify it? 

Some people are saying we have to have Rio aid because it is 





in our security to have it. We must have it as a matter of national 
security. 

Chairman Morean. That is what the President says, and he is the 
Commander in Chief. 
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Mrs. Lerrcu. Then others feel we are doing this for humanitarian 
reasons and others think it helps us. Our productive capacities are 
increased—we must have it for that reason, some others say. What 
are we trying to do, anyway? Our people don’t know, Mr. Chair- 
man. Where is the money coming from? And they feel we are 
undertaking something that it is impossible for any government to 
do. We do have on the record the examples of waste and extravagance, 
and we know that we have inflation in this country. 

Chairman Morcan. Mrs. Leetch, did you ever see this book ? 

Mrs. Leercn. Is this an official publication of the department that 
is running the show ¢ 

Chairman Morgan. Yes. 

Mrs. Leercu. Well, they have an interest in it, wouldn’t you say ? 

Chairman Morean. Have you ever read this? 

Mrs. Lerrcu. It might be a slightly biased view. I haven’t read 
it, but have read other of their uncritical material. 

Chairman Morean. I recommend you take both of these with you 
and read them. 

Mrs. Leercu. I will, and I have the Stalin book myself and have 
used it many times and the correct quote is very clear for aid to the 
backward countries for the triumph of socialism. 

Chairman Morgan. I want you to compare the quotation in the 
Citizens pamphlet with the one in your book and you will see a great 
deal of difference. 

Mrs. Leercu. I will. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. We are glad to have the gentlelady with us. 

We on this committee should be openminded to hear the various 
points of view so that we can make our judgments on a valid basis. 

I believe we should look at these programs in two ways, not only 
for the benefit of the world at large, the free world, but also for our 
own country, so that I do think there is a valid comment that we in 
Congress must see that the economy and the monetary system of the 
United States are kept strong and intact. 

I do favor these mutual security programs because we have on this 
committee, as you have said, studied them for many years. Many of 
us on the committee, including the chairman, know of the deficiencies 
of the U.S. foreign aid program and have not failed to point them 
out where we thought there was inefficient handling. 

You would agree, would you not, that in a program of this size 
it is impossible to have it all carried out at 100 percent efficiency. 
With the many countries it is operating in and under the many 
difficult situations with, in many cases new U.S. employees, unac- 
customed to this type of work. 

Chairman Morgan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

In today’s newspaper, in the Post, the Subcommittee on Military 
Appropriations—that is the Mahon subcommittee—has exposed the 
fact that the Army has enough duck material, surplus duck, to 
cover 14,000 acres. Now, the Army made a mistake. e shouldn’t 
eliminate our military appropriations because somebody has discov- 
ered that there is enough duck to cover 14,000 acres. 

Mr. Furon. May I ask the witness; you don’t think it is possible 
in a program of this tremendous size with the many factors coming 
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up from time to time, as you have just mentioned, to have a purely 
100 percent efficient program ? 
rs. Leetcu. Of course not. 

Mr. Futon. What efficiency would you like us in Congress to 
try to get ; about 80 percent, 90 percent ? 

Mrs. Leercu. I don’t know. I think that is beside the point, to 
put it in percentages. 

Mr. Futon. What do you think the waste factor should be on 
an “ay, fem of this size? 

ie. rETcH. Mr. Fulton, I won’t attempt to answer that. We 
despise waste in our home budget and I was brought up in the Yankee 
tradition that we shouldn’t waste anything. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would you say if we had 10 percent waste and 90 
percent efficiency in this program we were not doing too badly? 

Mrs. Leercu. I would say you could not hope to accomplish that 
with these 2,000 projects—I think it is a vain hope, myself. 

Mr. Fuuron. ff we could, that would be a pretty good average for 
these parts, wouldn’t it? 

Mrs. Leercn. I know you would like me to admit that, but I 

Mr. Fuiron. Suppose we could operate the program with 90 per- 
cent efficiency, and only 10 percent waste; that would be a pretty 
good average for these parts and for a congressional committee such 
- the — Foreign Affairs Committee, regardless of what has 

ned. 
rs. Leercu. That is assuming that the 90 percent is doing good 
to the United States, and my point is we should have an audit on a 
financial basis of what this program has accomplished, the good to 
other people and good to the United States. 

Mr. Furron. We are talking about what percentage of waste you 
and I could both expect reasonably under a foreign aid program of 
this size. 

Mrs. Leercu. I want to see the program contracted. I don’t think 
we will ever have an efficient program when we are so spread out all 
over the world. 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes, but under the circumstances what do you think 
is the criterion or the judgment we should use for an efficient pro- 
gram? If you will put that in the record, I would appreciate it. 

Mrs. Leercu. Well, I don’t know. In a matter of percentages, I 
don’t know the answer to that. 

Mr. Forron. You have used Congressman Hardy’s subcommittee 
report of 1956, the International Operations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations of the 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, as one reason for your opposition to this program. 

Might I point out to you that on that International Operations 
Subcommittee, chaired by Congressman Porter Hardy, Jr., the sub- 
committee chairman, there were nine members, and that on the pass- 
age of the mutual security program after their investigation, which 
is the final passage occurring on May 14, 1958, that committee voted 
six to three to passthe U.S. foreign aid program. 

There were only one-third of this committee that voted against it, 
even though they saw that there was some waste. 

Therefore, the very committee which you cite as one of your rea- 
sons for being against the mutual security program last year, after 
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a full history and continued investigation, has voted two-thirds in 
the majority for the program. As a matter of fact, the House voted 
at about the same percentage, 255 yeas, as against only 134 nays. 

Mrs. Leetcu. Well, Mr. Fulton, I don’t know what pressure was 
put on those gentlemen. We know in Mr. Passman’s committee the 
pressure put on his committee to force those men to come to heel— 
maybe a suggestion such as you made to the labor man who came 
ahead of me; perhaps he sent his men around to call on those gentle- 
men. I think it quite likely. You suggested this procedure to him 
just now. 

Mr. Fuuron. You certainly don’t infer that Congressmen operate 
only on pressures. It passes great credit to the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. Passman, that resisted what he thought was pressure 
and did what he wanted as a matter of principle. Wouldn’t you say 
that was generally the case ? : 

Mrs. Leetcu. I know that Congressmen are no different than any- 
body else; they are human, and iow enalle do what is to their best 
interests. I am sure they do. 

Mr. Fuuron. I think that Congressmen generally try to work out 
what is in the national interest, regardless of their own best interests, 
so I would have to disagree with you thoroughly on that one. 

Mrs. Lerercu. I would like to see some Members of Congress and 
some members of the committee a little critical of this program. 

Mr. Fuuron. I would say many of us from year to year have 
been working to reduce the foreign aid program right before this 
committee. 

Mrs. Leetcu. We feel, unless some steps are taken to contain it, that 
its built-in momentum will enlarge it every year, and where are we 
going and what are we going to do if we don’t begin to contract it a 
little somewhere ? 

Mr. Futron. I will have to point out to you that Harry Truman’s 
first recommendation was for a period of 15 months from April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949—it was $6.8 billion—and that his first recom- 
mendation for the 4-year period for the Marshall plan from April 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1952, was in the sum of $17 billion. 

Therefore, I would have to disagree with your statement that we 
are making it larger all the time because the administration has only 
sent - this year a $3.9 billion program for 1960, which this commit- 
tee will look over to see where we can cut in every way. 

Would you not, in conclusion, agree with me this committee looks 
over the projects carefully, as we have had previously a subcommittee 
which has gone over the previous programs and made recommenda- 
tions for efficiency? We are, then, doing a pretty good job of watch- 
ing the taxpayers’ money and balancing out what is necessary as 
between our own U.S. economy and our U.S. security and the security 
of the free world. Wouldn’t you say that? 

Mrs. Leetcu. It is a difference of basic philosophy. 

Mr. Futton. I am talking of the work of the committee. Don’t 
you think that this House Foreign Affairs Committee, in going to 
the trouble of all these hearings, going abroad to see many of these 
countries, watching and studying these pro over the years, is 
doing a good job, and accepting our responsibility? Don’t you think 
we are doing a good job? 
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Mrs. Leetcu. Well, I think it would be very discourteous to say, 
“No; you are not doing a good job.” I think many of you are trying, 
definitely, but I do feel, and our a feel, that they hate to see 
the Congress relinquish its control over money matters and giving 
them over to the growing bureaucracy to spend as they see fit. And 
I think you must admit that the Congress cannot possibly know 
where and how that money is spent in 2,000 projects all over the 
world. It is not reasonable to expect you to. So we are hoping that 
the Congress will find a way to take back the supervision and re- 
sponsibility over these expenditures to themselves because, after all, 
you gentlemen are closer to the people than any other branch of our 
Government and you are our last hope. 

Mr. Futon. The Government of South Korea has many more 
troops, about 20 or 21 divisions, than we of the United States have 
on the 38th parallel protecting that country under the armistice 
and against attack. When we have only two U.S. divisions there, do 
you think that we should cut out our aid to South Korea and pull 
out the stakes and abandon them so the Communists could come in? 

Mrs. Leetcu. No; that is in my testimony. We do support that. 
We support reasonable and realistic aid to Nationalist China, Korea, 
and Turkey. 

Mr. Furton. So you just want to moderate the aid and not be 
against it completely. 

Mrs. Leetcu. Certainly, as a first step. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mrs. Leetch, we appreciate your appearance. 
Perhaps the audience isn’t as hostile as you might assume. 

Mrs. Leetcn. I don’t mean to say hostile, but I do feel that the 
majority of the committee is already sold on the prozram and a lot 
of Americans are not sold on it—those who are terribly interested in 
the survival of this country for ourselves and our descendants are 
much more critical and just don’t agree with your philosophy of 
spending borrowed money in a futile attempt to buy friends. 

Mr. Carnanan. In your statement you don’t mean to assume that 
because we happen to be Members of Congress we are not devoted to 
the welfare of our own people and the preservation of our system ? 

Mrs. Lreercu. I am sure that is true according to your philosophy. 

Mr. Carnanan. I was interested in your third paragraph. In 
your mathematical computation, arriving at the fact that— 

Another way to put it is that 20 cents on every dollar of personal income taxes 
goes to the payment of past and present foreign aid under what was conceived 
to be an emergency relief program. 

And you say that a total of $70 billion has been spent on military 
and economic foreign aid programing. 

Mrs. Leercu. Do you question the figure ? 

Mr. Carnanan. No; that is probably as correct as any figure. It 
is the figure generally quoted, anyway. I wonder if you could tell 
me how much has been spent on our own military forces during the 
same period. 

Mrs. Leercn. No. 

Mr. Carnanan. That figure isn’t very well known. The figure is 
$423 billion ; $423 billion during the same period of time. 

T can’t understand why you say all money spent in the foreign aid 
program has added to the national debt to a greater extent than funds 
used for other purposes. 
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Now, if you use the same argument in relation to this $423 billion 
which we have spent on our own defense, I wonder how much of the 
personal income tax dollar that takes. If you apply the same rule, 
you should say $423 billion has been added to the national debt. Of 
course, that is more than the national debt, so we have spent more on 
our own military program than the complete national debt. You 
imply that the foreign aid program is largely responsible for the 
national debt. Why isn’t our expenditures on our own national de- 
fense proportionately responsible? Why shouldn’t it take its pro- 
portionate share? It seems to me that we should quote the figure 
relatively to all the other expenditures. 

Chairman Morcan. How about the $5 billion we spend this year 
for farm surpluses and the billion dollars we spend for storage of 
those surpluses ? 

Mrs. Leercu. That is true. Of course, those figures should be in- 
cluded, if you are making any sort of a comparison, but I didn’t think 
this was making that type of comparison. The national debt would 
be less by $70 billion if that money hadn’t been spent on foreign aid. 

Those other things are also responsible for the national debt. That 
is your point. ' 

Mr. Ceansieant. My point is that all Federal spending is propor- 
tionately responsible for the national debt. The statement that our 
foreign aid program is using 20 cents of every personal income tax 
dollar isn’t a fair statement. The personal income tax goes for all 
of the things that the Government spends. If you were to pick out, 
as I have said, our own national defense, we are spending many times 
the personal income tax per year. 

Mrs. Lreercu. Perhaps your assumption is that the tax money spent 
on our own Army and National Defense Department is directly related 
to it and it can be argued is for the benefit of this country. But a 
great many people don’t feel foreign aid is for the benefit of this 
country. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. The organizations that you represent, then, do not 
feel that the money spent in the foreign aid program contributes very 
much to defense, or anything else ? 

Mrs. Leercnu. A lot of them don’t think it contributes anything. 

Mr. Carnauan. To defense or anything else. 

Mrs. Leetcu. They ask for an accounting of this so we can know 
what we are trying to do and what we have done, its costs and benefits. 

Mr. Carnanan. And I would be the last to deny you or anyone 
that privilege. 

Mrs. Leercu. Do you feel that is unreasonable; to ask for a financial 
accounting and the benefit we have received ? 

Mr. CarnaHAN. It isn’t unreasonable to ask for an accounting of 
any funds we spend, foreign aid funds or any other funds. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Leetch, both the President and General 
Twining as the head of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, who is the man who 
is going to call the shots if we get in another war, both of them pointed 
out that a dollar spent under the foreign aid program is worth more 
than a dollar spent in our own military defense. Now, you disagree 
with that statement ? 

Mrs. Leetcu. I surely do. 

Mr. Carnanan. I am sure all the members of the committee and 
everyone else grants your organization or any other organization the 
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right to take any position you want to take and make your argument 
on anything that comes before the Congress, and we appreciate your 
being here whether we agree with you or whether we don’t agree with 
you. Iam sure there are things in your statement that we could well 
profit by. I would like to talk about this matter of inflation. 

You say the greatest danger to the country is inflation, and I agree 
with that. There is great danger in inflation. Then you say the 
heart of the matter is the waste and extravagance in the foreign aid 
program. Now, are you meaning to say if we didn’t have this foreign 
aid program our inflation program could very well be handled ? 

rs. Leetcu. It might be. It might be somewhat manageable by 
reason of the fact that you perhaps wouldn’t have so many demands 
for domestic Federal spending. In other words, our people say, 
“Well, you are spending all this money”; you see, our whole basic 
philosophy has changed. Once there was a time when the Govern- 
ment was supported by the people, and now the people look to the 
Government to support them. It is a complete reversal of form. So 
if they think, “If you have all this great amount of money, without 
any thought as to where the money comes from, to give all over the 
world, then we are going to get our cut of it, too.” And so they 
look to the Federal Geettenent to do everything under the sun for 
them, when once they were too proud and self-sufficient to demand of 
the Government, and the Government had limited functions and so on, 
anyway, and didn’t attempt to take care of a welfare program of every 
department of the life of its people. 
fr. CarNAHAN. You attribute the demands of our people for the 
services of the Government to be the byproduct or the result of our 
foreign aid program ? 

Mrs. Lzercu. Well, yes; in large part, anyway. It is certainly a 
contributing factor, I believe. 

Mr. Carnauan. Of course, we are spending about 5 percent of the 
Federal budget on the foreign aid program. Five percent is really 
having a tremendous wallop, I would say, if it is responsible for all 
of the ills of the country. 

Mr. Fuurron. And would the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Yes. 

Mr. Fuuton. The amount of the foreign aid program is less than 1 
mero of our present annual gross national product in the United 

tates, and we have much more variation than that from other causes 
without any fatalities. 

Mrs. Leercu. I am not privileged to ask you gentlemen questions, 
but I just don’t understand and neither do our people understand, 
I can assure you. Is there no limit? Is the = the limit? If there 
is somebody on the moon, are we going to give them foreign aid right 
away ¢ 

Mr. Fuuron. Wouldn’t you favor going to the moon? 

Mrs. Leercn. Not me, personally; no. There are young people 
who want to. I am very serious about this. The people do not under- 
stand where this thing is going, when it is going to stop, and when it 
is going to slow down. 

Mr. CarnaHuan. I will agree with you there is a lot of misunder- 
standing, and a lot, I think, of misrepresentation of the program, 
which is responsible for a lot of the misunderstanding I think if our 
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people actually understood what is being accomplished by the foreig 
aid program, for the relatively small amount of the overall expendi- 
tures, there would be a wide general acceptance of the program. 

Mrs. Leercu. We spend a lot of taxpayers’ dollars out of these 
departments telling people what good it does. They are not quite 
sold on it yet, but they have had the money taken away from them 
and put into it for that selling purpose. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you consider the expenditures of private funds 
that come up with a book, like, say, “The Great Giveaway” or “The 
Ugly American,” as giving the proper picture ? 

Mrs. Leetcu. No; I don’t say that, T am only a little bit familiar 
with the second book. The other one I have read. I don’t like to say 
that, whether it is the proper picture. They are sarcastic, of course. 
At the moment, I don’t feel sarcastic; I am really deeply concerned, 
and our people are concerned. 

Mr. Carnanan. I don’t have the figure, and I don’t think anybody 
has the figure, of the amount of perfectly good dollars that are spent 
on discrediting the program. It must be a considerable amount. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Leetch, I am glad you are here. Our Constitution wisely 
gives the right to the people to petition their Congress, and I am very 
happy to commend you for exercising that right in appearing to give 
us your views, and I know you represent a considerable number of 
people. Members of Congress have a lot of problems. 

Mrs. Leercu. Indeed, you do. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think that all the Members of Congress work con- 
scientiously in trying to find the right answers, and sometimes the 
right answers are difficult to find. It is helpful to us when citizens, 
exercising their right to petition their Congress, take the time and 
trouble as you have, to appear before us. I judge you are not advo- 
cating an entire abandonment of the program. 

Mrs. Leercu. We are not asking for abandonment, Mr. O’Hara, 
and I do think your problems are multiple; there is no question about 
that. And, for that very reason, I am wondering if the excellent job 
you do here with your very limited staff it is possible to keep track of 
all these things. Don’t you feel that we do need a 

Mr. O’Hara. Lady, I am glad you mentioned that, and I think you 
should know it, and the American people should know it. This com- 
mittee, which in many respects is the most important committee in 
the Congress—I mean in the face of world conditions—works with a 
minimum staff. It spends less money than any other committee. We 
only have four or five professional members on our staff, and they 
work day and night. 

Mrs. Leercn. They do a fine job. They are very capable and do a 
fine job, but it isn’t possible for them to do the kind of job—is it ?— 
that we envisioned, we hoped would be possible, of a commission that 
would make a 2-year study of a field survey, that sort of thing. That 
is what we would like to see done so we would know what we have 
accomplished, and where we are going. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think your suggestion is good, of some kind of joint 
committee, but even then you run up against a problem. Even if you 
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were to select the most outstanding people in the country it would be 
pretty difficult for them to find the time thoroughly to go into all the 
angles of a colossal program in a field entirely new to our country. 

Thank you very much, Mrs. Leetch. 

Mr. Futon. May I enter on the record our compliments to the 
lady for her fine appearance and her statement. There are many 
things in it that we can find that will be profitable to the committee. 

Secondly, might I likewise add that, being the only woman in the 
room, she has certainly maintained her end. Her willingness to 
answer questions and give forthright comments is appreciated. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Leetch. 

The committee stands adjourned until 2: 30. 

Mrs. Leercu. Thank you very much. It has been very interesting. 

(Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m. of the same by) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, 
chairman, presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this afternoon for further hearings on the extension of 
the Mutual Security Act for fiscal year 1960. 

Our first witness is Wallace J. Campbell, from the Cooperative 
League. 

Mr. Campbell, you have a statement, sir? 

Mr. Camrsett. Yes; I do. 

Chairman Morcan. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U.S.A. 


Mr. Campsett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are very happy to have this opportunity to present our views on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1959. 

For purposes of identification, the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A. is a national federation of consumer, purchasing, and service 
cooperatives, representing 13 million families who are members of 
cooperative associations. The Cooperative League’s membership 
comes from all sections of the United States. It includes the great 
farm supply cooperative organizations, the city co-ops handling food- 
stuffs and gasoline, cooperative housing and health associations, 
rural electric cooperatives, insurance, credit, and other types of coop- 
erative associations. 

The Cooperative League has repeatedly gone on record in approv- 
ing an adequate program of technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment as part of our mutual security program, and has consist- 
ently supported appropriations to carry forward such a program. 

few years ago a very well-to-do young man we have since come 
to know quite well startled a group of organization representatives 
by saying that if every Communist in the world were to drop dead to- 
morrow we would still need point 4. 

Today that young man is the Governor of New York State, and the 
statement that he made in the context of our technical assistance pro- 
gram is even more important than at the time he made it. 
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The reason why there is a Communist challenge today is because 
there is poverty, malnutrition, disease, hunger, ignorance, and des- 
pair throughout the world. It is true that communism offers the 
same kind of an answer to those problems that the Pied Piper of- 
fered the children of Hamelin when he played his pipe and led the 
children to destruction. 

America’s job is not so much fighting communism as it is fighting 
the basic sources which make communism a challenge to our way of 
life. Our job is to wipe out poverty, disease, hunger, ignorance, and 
despair. For only as the free world is strong and free will America 
be strong and free. 

Our problem today is to provide hope, dignity, and an opportunity 
for people to help themselves. Such a program will develop democ- 
racy and an opportunity for people in the newly developing areas of 
the world to meet with constructive programs the world revolution 
of expectancy. If we do this job well, we cannot only defeat the 
challenge of Communist totalitarianism, but we can also roll back the 
tide of communism and establish freedom and democracy in coun- 
tries which have been subject to that totalitarianism. The begin- 
nings of such a program are underway. The request for authoriza- 
tion and appropriation for our mutual security is a good beginning 
in this direction, but we need to continue with adequate and enthusi- 
astic support for a bold new program of world economic development. 

I would like to underline this matter of rolling back the tide. It 
seems to me that the only way we can get behind the Iron Curtain and 
have some effect on the countries which are now subject to Commu- 
nist control is through the kind of a program we are doing with our 
economic development and technical assistance. We won’t get it 
either through a direct military approach or through a simple propa- 
ganda approach. We must do it by example and by teaching these peo- 
ple that this kind of a job can be done. 

There is no single, easy formula to do this job. It requires mobili- 
zation of the resources of America and of our friends in the free world. 
It means using various techniques to get the job done. These tech- 
niques may vary widely—such as assisting the development of a TVA 
in the Jordan Valley, to bring water and economic strength to the 
Middle East; or it may involve giving our support to voluntary pro- 
grams on a village level in training what are called in Iran the Dehyars 
or “friends of the village.” The Dehyars are multiple-purpose village 
workers. They are not experts in the technical sense, but are leading 
young people in the villages who are brought from the village ead 
trained with basic technical skills to return to the village to help their 
own community with agricultural development, hygiene, water con- 
servation, education, or increased production. These two examples 
illustrate only two of the many techniques which must be used in 
building world democracy. 

The mutual security bill which is now before you has the full sup- 
port of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A. It contains a reason- 
able request for funds to be used for ongoing programs of technical 
assistance and development. The overall request for $3.9 billion is 
less than 10 percent of the amount requested for the physical: defense 
of the United States and the free world. It is less than 1 percent of 
our gross national product and is a reasonably priced insurance policy 
for America’s mutual security. 
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To clarify the record, we would like to point out that the largest 
section of the mutual security bill is for military assistance. We feel 
that this item might well be transferred directly to the defense budget 
rather than be included as part of the mutual security program. The 
public is often led into believing that the full $3.9 billion is for tech- 
nical assistance and economic development when actually those two 
aspects of the program are comparatively small. 

he defense support section of the mutual security program is 
designed to bolster economically a number of countries which could 
not otherwise carry forward their own defense programs and free- 
world defense if their economies were not given direct assistance from 
the United States. This defense support item might also be trans- 
ferred to the defense budget if the mutual security bill is divided into 
two sections. Defense support is largely economic in character, so 
that it could be put in either package. 

The Cooperative League is most keenly interested in the economic 
development and technical assistance sections of the program. We 
have supported what was called point 4 in its inception ever since the 
initiation of the program. We feel that the approximately $200 
million requested for this year is a modest amount. America’s tech- 
nicians working abroad have done an outstanding job and, we expect, 
will work with increasing effectiveness as the program moves forward. 

We are happy to see that President Eisenhower in his message to 
the Congress declared : . 


This year will mark the 10th anniversary of the point 4 program. * * * 
Some 6,000 skilled American men and women are now working in 49 countries 
and 9 dependent territories which have asked our help. They are advising high 
officials on problems of administering new governments. They are helping farm- 
ers raise their incomes by teaching them better methods of cultivation, irriga- 
tion, and fertilization and by introducing more productive seeds, poultry, and 
livestock. They are planning with local scientists for uses of atomic power 
and isotopes. They are attacking disfiguring and debilitating diseases and 
helping to increase the health and vigor of untold millions. They are helping 
to organize the educational systems which will bring literacy and the knowledge 
which is the power for progress. * * *. 

This very fine statement of the President epitomizes the kind of 
support that many of our organizations have. 

aralleling the U.S. technical assistance program is the expanded 
rogram of technical assistance being carried forward through the 
nited Nations and its specialized agencies. The authorization this 
year is almost identical with last year’s authorization. It provides for 
matching on a 40 percent basis the contributions of other countries to 
this technical assistance program. 

More than 70 countries are participating in the United Nations pro- 
gram with the work being carried forward through such specialized 
agencies as Food and Agriculture Organization, World Health Organi- 
zation, International Labor Organization, UNESCO, and others. 

_In general principles, it is our stanch belief that just as much as pos- 
sible of our technical assistance program should be developed through 
the United Nations, and for the following reasons : s 

First. The other countries of the world are more than matching 
our contributions by putting up 60 percent to our 40 percent of the 
cash funds involved. When the contributions of the recipient 
countries in local currencies, materials, labor, et cetera, are counted in, 
the U.S. share is actually less than 20 percent of the cost. Measured in 
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economic terms, therefore, we are getting our biggest bargain in 
technical assistance through our contributions to the United Nations. 

Second. The United Nations program strengthens the United 
States and the cooperative effort of the nations of the world to build a 
sound basis for world peace. Through the specialized agencies we are 
tackling together ds i of education, agriculture, sanitation, public 
administration, and production which are the day-to-day basis for 
peace and prosperity. 

Third. The United Nations program mobilizes the technical skills 
in many of the countries of the world to res their neighbors. This 
is one way to transform technical assistance from a charity operation 
to a cooperative effort. It gives added dignity to the countries which 
can contribute some of their expert knowledge. There is also less of 
a political problem for nations to accept technical assistance from the 
United Nations than from one of the principal figures in the cold war. 

As important as these reasons are for supporting the United Nations 
technical assistance program, we realize that a majority of U.S. 
funds must now, and probably for many years to come, be used 
directly in the United States. We are proud of the work of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration and the other agencies which are 
carrying forward this work with such overall effectiveness. 

The one big new program at the United Nations is the United Na- 
tions Special Fund. The fund is under the direction of Paul Hoffman, 
who made such a substantial record as administrator of the Marshall 
plan. The United Nations Special Fund is very small compared with 
the Marshall plan program. It is, however, a loan and development 
program which should be a very great inspiration to the countries of 
the world in the use of the capital investment funds coming through 
the United Nations. The amount authorized for this coming year is 
yf modest, indeed. In the years to come, it is anticipated that the 
U.S. contribution to the United Nations technical assistance program 
and the Special Fund together may become as much as $100 million 
per year if the other member nations carry their full share of that 
amount. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND - 


Two or three years ago it became apparent that much of the work 
of world development could and should be carried on through a loan 
program rather than a series of contributions and grants. When this 

came jo eign steps were taken to try to meet this need through 
the establishment of the Development Loan Fund. The DLF has 
been in operation less than 2 years. It has made loans, or ear- 
marked funds, for development loans totaling $679 million (as of 
January 31, 1959). These loans are being made to 31 countries. 
There have been applications to DLF for loans totaling $2,828 million. 
Of these, more than $600 million have been rejected. But, with the 
$700 million total appropriations to date, DLF has made all of the 
commitments that can be made under the present circumstances. In 
other words, there is a demand for $1,547 million in loans which the 
staff of DLF is giving serious consideration as worth while and 
effective. 

As a major factor in the economic development field, we believe 
that the Development Loan Fund should be authorized now to use 
$114 billion a year over a 5-year period. This would put the program 
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on a scale of sufficient size to have an impact and with sufficient dura- 
tion for planning for maximum effectiveness. We would like par- 
ticularly to point out that this is a loan program, not a giveaway. 
We expect that the loans will be repaid in full, and that, even though 
some of the repayment is to be made in local currencies, these funds 
will be of use to the United States over the years to come. 


BUILDING DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


It is just as important for the people in the newly developing coun- 
tries to build-their own democratic institutions through which they 
may continue to help themselves as it is for us to help those countries 
in the first instance. 

America’s export should not be limited either to material goods 
or technical assistance. One of the greatest contributions we can 
make to the welfare of the world is to encourage the developing coun- 
tries to build democratic economic institutions which will mobilize 
their strength in building their own prosperity. America’s greatness 
depends not only on its political democracy and on its free enterprise 
system, but also upon the great farm organizations, labor organiza- 
tions, cooperatives, educational institutions, and other institutions 
which mobilize day-to-day efforts of the people in their own behalf. 

Since cooperatives are an important factor in the American economy, 
and cooperatives as institutions are a growing type of the American 
economic life, we suggest that the encouragement of cooperatives 
be included in the oncoming drive to encourage private participation 
in international economic development. 

One of-our most important economic institutions in Ameriean agri- 
culture, for example, is the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Through the REA, nearly 4 million American farm families have 
secured electric light and power for the first time to give them greater 
comforts and greater productivity. More than 90 percent of this 
electrification program through the REA has been carried forward 
by farmer cooperative institutions. 

Another democratic institution which has done much for the wel- 
fare of America has been the credit union. These thrift and loaning 
organizations now serve more than 10 million American families. 
Well over $2 billion of resources have been mobilized in these credit 
unions. Through them, people have increased their standard of 
living, productivity, and their welfare by cooperative activity. 

In any agricultural situation the cooperation of farmers through 
purchasing and marketing associations increases the standard of 
living of farm families by increasing the income to the farmer. 

In the housing field, the technique of Federal insurance of private 
investment is a technique which might well be duplicated in other 
parts of the world. FHA insurance has been advanced for 5 million 
American families who might otherwise have been unable to finance 
their own homes or to do so as effectively. An important part of the 
FHA program is the insurance of cooperative housing projects. 
Housing is greatly needed in almost every newly developing country. 
We owe it to those countries to help them build institutions through 
which they can finance more of their housing for themselves. 
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On this 25th anniversary of the founding of the FHA, it might 
be worthwhile for us to encourage the FHA in some of the other 
countries of the world. 

Under Public Law 480 a great quantity of American agricultural 
surpluses have been moved into the markets of the world. Even 
more important, surpluses which become a drug on the market here 
have been removed from our economy so that American agriculture 
can return to a more nearly normal pace. 

As part of the overall U.S. foreign economic policy, the Coop- 
erative League is happy to support the extension of Public Law 480 
and to commend particularly the use of agricultural surpluses through 
the voluntary agencies as part of our foreign relief program. 

From 1953 to 1958, American voluntary agencies have used well 
over $670 million worth of foodstuffs which might otherwise have 
rotted. They have distributed these foods directly to people who 
would not otherwise be a market for agricultural products, either 
of American agriculture or of the farmers of any other country. 
We are most familiar with the work of CARE, the Cooperative for 
American Relief Everywhere. During the last 6 years CARE itself 
has distributed nearly $100 million worth of agricultural surpluses. 
I have seen U.S. agricultural surplus distributed through CARE in 
use in orphanages, in schools, hospitals, and other institutions in a 
number of countries where there is great need, and we are happy 
that this committee has supported that program. 

The Cooperative League is proud to be one of the member owners 
of CARE. Murray Lincoln, president of the Cooperative League, 
served as president of CARE during its first 12 years of operation 
‘and is now chairman of its board. I served as chairman of the com- 
mittee which organized CARE in 1945 and now serve as a vice presi- 
dent. CARE is owned by nearly 30 of the outstanding economic, 
religious, relief, civic, and educational organizations of the country. 
Because it operates as a people-to-people institution, CARE is able 
to make even more effective use of agricultural surpluses than the 
Government could do itself. As a nongovernmental agency, CARE 
can supervise the distribution of surplus milk, wheat, corn, and other 
products all the way to the point of consumption and make sure 
that the foodstuff is used for the purpose it was originally intended. 

If we had U.S. Government people going in to supervise distribu- 
tion in the same way, this would be looked upon as an infringement 
of the sovereignty of the recipient country, while nongovernmental 
organizations can supervise all the way through. 

There are two administrative problems which we feel may endanger 
the continued effective work of the voluntary agencies in the distribu- 
tion of agricultural surpluses. The first is what is referred to as the 
Francis report. This is an unpublished document which many off- 
cials claim does not exist in fact. It is, however, a position paper 
which has all the strength of American policv. The position of the 
Francis report is that the Government of the United States should 
take over and take responsibility for any large-scale programs of 
agricultural distribution in which the Government of the United 
States and the government of a recipient country are both involved. 
The Francis report, which, as you probably know, is named after 
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Clarence Francis, the Surplus Food Coordinator for the President, 
assumes that a governmental agency can do a better job in relief dis- 
tribution than can a voluntary agency. The whole record of Ameri- 
can history in this field has indicated that there are many plus factors 
in the service of a voluntary agency which gives relief through such 
an organization, an advantage over government-to-government relief, 
It is impossible to attack the Francis report when it does not have any 
official status. I feel sure, in my personal capacity, however, that 
most of the officials responsible for administration of oversea aid 
would be more than pleased to give added encouragement to the 
voluntary agencies if they knew that it was the will of the Congress 
that voluntary operations should be given top priority. 

I don’t think the Congress needs to pass a law to do this, but could 
very well achieve much of this effect in a committee report which 
would use strong language in support of the voluntary agencies. 

The other problem arises out of the interpretation placed by ad- 
ministrative officials on the bill intrduced by Senator Cooper and 
others providing for increased use of U.S. agricultural surpluses for 
domestic relief purposes in this country. Neither CARE, nor any 
of the other voluntary organizations, has any quarrel with the Cooper 
proposal. Unfortunately, however, there is an inclination on the part 
of administrative personnel to feel that the intent of the Cooper bill is 
to cut down on the use of agricultural commodities in foreign relief 
in order to assure adequate relief supplies for domestic purposes. 
In actual fact, the nearly $9 billion worth of agricultural surpluses 
now at hand is more than enough to meet all of the present program. 

It would be very helpful if this committee, or the Congress, could 
express its intent so that the responsible officials would understand 
that programs for use of agricultural surpluses overseas may be 
developed over a period of time long enough to assure the most effec- 
tive use of these commodities and the assurance to the voluntary 
agencies that the commodities will be available when the programs 
are actually in operation. 

I might say in addition to this that John Davis, of Harvard, made 
a study for the State Department about a year ago in which he 
pointed out that we have built-in surpluses, agricultural surpluses, for 
the next 5 years, whether we want them or not, and that we ought to 
make effective use of them. 

It is very embarrassing for an organization like CARE to have to 
go back to the welfare officials of a recipient country and tell them 
that the relief goods which they expected to have available have 
suddenly disappeared or cannot be used because there is an artificial 
system of priorities. To give you a specific example, rice is a funda- 
mental ingredient in any relief program in the Far East. Very little 
rice is used for food by miners in centers of unemployment in West 
Virginia or other areas. Foodstuffs made of wheat and corn might 
actually be better for the miner and his family. But. because there 
is a limited amount of rice available, officials have felt that it could 
not be used overseas when the use here at home might absorb all of 
the surplus if it were used for domestic relief purposes. Here again, 
the problem is one which grows out of potential misunderstanding 
eae than any directive actually coming forth from the lawmaking 
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To review briefly, the Cooperative League is wholeheartedly in 
support of the mutual security program which has been presented to 
the Congress. We feel that, if anything, the program is too modest, 
and that particular effort should be made to increase the program 
through larger and longer range authorization and appropriations 
for a Development Loan Fund and the technical assistance programs. 
We feel that the United Nations should be used to the maximum 
practical in both technical assistance and development, and that we 
should also use American private capital and private organizations 
as demonstrations of the technique for self-help in the economies of 
the countries we wish to help. We wish to congratulate this com- 
mittee for its continued leadership in the field of international 
economic cooperation, for only through constructive and effective 
programs can we lay the groundwork for permanent peace. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Campbell, for a very strong 
statement. Your organization, the Cooperative League, fully en- 
dorses the program ¢ 

Mr. CamMpsBe.u. Yes; we have regular congresses of the Cooperative 
League, and we have gone on record each year, for the last dozen 
years, I guess, for a strong foreign aid program. 

Chairman Morean. And the amounts carried in this year’s authori- 
zation, you think, will enable us to do the job? 

Mr. beam We think they are very good. We would like to 
see more for the Development Loan Fund, specifically because here 
is a great opportunity to get into a program of Sein rather than direct 
relief. We would like to see more and more emphasis on the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund and more adequate authorization there. The rest 
of the program seems to be in pretty good shape. 

Chairman Moraan. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Curperrrecp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell, I want to thank you for a very interesting and what 
I think is quite a constructive statement. 

Mr. Campseti. Thank you. 

Mr. CurperFieLp. You not only indicate that you are in agreement 
with the program but you make constructive suggestions as to how 
to strengthen them. 

Mr, Camppety. Thank you. 

Mr. CutperFretp. You think that we should put more emphasis on 
the economic side of the mutual security program ? 

Mr. Campsett. Yes; I do. I am not enough of an expert on the 
military side to say there should be any cuts. I tend to depend upon 
our military experts and upon the President, particularly, for his 
judgment in that field, but I think more and more we need to do an 
economic job. 

Mr. Currerriecp. If I understand your statement correctly, you 
think that the point 4 program, or the technical assistance program 
and the development loan program are two of. the most important 
parts of the mutual security program ? 

Mr. Campsety. That is right. 

Mr. CurrerFieLp. And we should enlarge the development loan pro- 
gram because there is a great need for credit of that kind in these 
underdeveloped countries ? 

38361—59—pt. 6—6 
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Mr. Campseiy. Exactly 

Mr. Curperrretp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Campbell, at page 2 of your statement 
give what you consider to be the principles of the program, and then 
you say: 

The beginnings of such a program are underway. 

The request for authorization and appropriations for our mutual security is a 
good beginning in that direction, but we need to continue with adequate and 
enthusiastic support for a bold new program of world economic development. 

You say what we have done so far is merely a good beginning on 
what ought to be done? 

Mr. Campseti. That is right, and particularly the Development 
Loan Fund, for example, should be able to do planning net on a 
5-year basis or something of that kind, with a large program. 

Technical assistance is another field where a great deal of planning 
needs to be done. To send a man into a country to help them with 
their agriculture or their health problem and to have him not know 
whether he is going to be there next year, or the recipient people know 
whether he will be there next year, cuts down on the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Then I assume you feel there should be a continuing 
program, which doesn’t require authorizations year by year? 

Mr. Campsett. Well, I feel that the Congress must always review 
and authorize the economic development programs. I think it is 
possible, however, on things like technical assistance or the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund to provide enough lead time in the- program throwgh 
your authorizations that you can achieve a stability of purpose and an 
effectiveness of program without giving up all the right of the Congress 
to review. 

The Congress has had a healthy effect on the administration of the 
program by being able to call up and ask specific questions when there 
is maladministration of any point or anything else that needs 
correction. 

Mr. Carnanan. Then I assume that you feel that, if we could depend 
on adequate appropriations, perhaps the annual appropriation process 
would be best ? 

Mr. Campse.u. I would like to see an authorization that could be 
followed by an annual appropriation program, with the exception of 
the Development Loan Fund. I think the latter might well be handled 
through authorizations to the Treasury so you could make loans with- 
out all of it coming through an annual appropriation. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any opinion as to the size of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the annual appropriation ? 

Mr. Campse.u. Well, as I outlined in my statement, we would like 
to see about $1.5 billion a year for the next 5 years. We feel that 
is large enough to have an impact. Then we could see what the need 
isas we go along. 

Mr. CarnaHan. You feel that $1.5 billion a year for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund might make it possible to spend less in the other 
areas of the program ! y 

Mr. Campsett. I think it should make it possible to taper down 
on some of these other things, if people can have the capital to do 
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things for themselves. Much of the problem comes out of the fact 
that people have to “make do” with things that are inadequate. If 
they could get irrigation programs, other programs going which would 
require some capital expenditures, it might be possible to get those 
people producing more food for their own consumption, and do other 
things of that kind. This might make it possible to cut back on some 
of the direct grants. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I have just one further question. Do you feel that 
funds spent through the mutual security program, even as it is pres- 
ently administered, are as much in defense of the United States and the 
free world as any other money we spend ? 

Mr. CampseL. I certainly do. We couldn’t use our money more 
effectively in our security program than with this program. As a 
matter of fact, I think the economic part of it is a greater investment 
in security than much of our military, although I haven’t enough 
expert knowledge in this field to say much about. it. 

Mr. CarnanAn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boutron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you mind if I ask you how long you have been with the league? 

Mr. CaMPBELL. 24 years. 

Mrs. Borron. It is delightful to see you again. 

Mr. Campsetu. One of the problems is we would like to get Mr. 
Jerry Voorhis, who was a member of this Congress for many years, 
or Mr. Lincoln, the Cooperative League president, or one of our offi- 
cials. I hate to come back all the trme when we feel we should get 
one‘of them in. 

Mrs. Botton. Sometimes it is more satisfactory not to have the top 
brass. 

Mr. Camrsetu. Thank you. 

Mrs. Boron. I wondered if you felt any need to send wheat and 
rice to the new country of Guinea. 

Mr. Camppe. I haven’t any specific information on that. 

Mrs. Bouron. Could I ask you to look into it a little bit ? 

Mr. CampseL. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouton. I think we should look into getting two ships of 
wheat and two ships of rice over there, just get them over there. 
They are hungry. It may be the best thing we could do for our in- 
terests in Africa. 

Mr. Campsetu. I am certain we should look into that. 

Mrs. Botton. You know, of course, that we cannot commit future 
Congresses, and we have had to project into the future, on 5-year 
plans, and so forth. Is there any reason why an organization cannot 
= for 5 years and be assured of, say, 1, or whatever we do here, but 

1ave their plans ready so we would feel it was on some kind of solid 

ground? Then they come back with their checks here each year, 
which is what we need, and what we very much want. We just 
don’t want to kiss it goodbye for 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Campsett. The Congress can’t write a blank check on this, I 
know. That is why I suggested the top limit authorization might 
be made over a longer period of time while your appropriations 
process could take place year by year. 
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Mrs. Botron. Then we have had said to us that in the past years 
this country has been giving more than the undeveloped countries 
could absorb. Do you feel this to be true? 

Mr. Camrsety. Well, occasionally there are some mistakes in the 
kinds of equipment and the amount of a arg that is being used. 

Mrs. Botron. Yes. You will remember back in UNRRA we sent 
over to Greece some farm material which sat on the docks for years. 

Mr. Campsett. That is right. 

There have been mistakes of that kind, and it is possible to more 
than saturate an area. But, with capable planning and development, 
we should escape those mistakes. 

Mrs. Botton. It is not hard to escape that, is it ? 

Mr, Campseti. That is right. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you very much for your perfectly delightful 
testimony. 

Mr. Camppetyi. Thank you. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman. 

I am a little bit surprised and shocked at one statement or one 
sentence in your statement. 

You say the Cooperative League is wholeheartedly in support of the 
mutual security program which has been presented to the Congress. 
Do you mean your organization is in wholehearted support of the 
overemphasis—at least it is my opinion—the overemphasis of arms 
to the underdeveloped countries and the lack, practically, in some 
cases of any economic support whatsoever ? 

Mr. Campse... I tried to point out that we would prefer, that we 
are most strongly in support of, the economic side of the program; 
that we are not experts on the military program; that we sort of defer 
judgment. It would be our own point of view that we would like to 
see more and more of the program go into the economic side. It is 
my own feeling that the amount of money that we put into military 
hardware, for example, would go over into the defense budget if we 
didn’t have it in the mutual security budget, and probably would be 
spent anyway. So that my position and the position of our organiza- 
tion is that we should keep pushing for greater emphasis on the eco- 
nomic program as it goes along. 

Mr. Hays. Well, there are some of us in Congress, and I am one of 
them, who feel like maybe it would be a good idea to delete some of 
this money for military hardware from this bill and perhaps add a 
_ a the economic side to take up the slack. What do you think 
of that! 

Mr. Camppett. You won't find me opposing that at all. 

Mr. Hays. I thought that would probably be the view of the 
league. You say you defer to the President on the military side. 
Well, I would just like to point out here for whatever it is worth that 
my guess is that the President knows about one-twentieth as much 
about this program as anybody on this committee who sits here for 
weeks and months on a listening to the testimony. He probably 


gets an hour’s briefing in the Pentagon from people who have their 
own interests to serve—I don’t know whether this is in the record or 
not, but this is as good a time as any to put it in—they have been 
putting this military hardware into these countries no matter what 
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it cost them or what it is worth as surplus—maybe 10 cents on the 
dollar—but they have been charging the replacement value in today’s 
market. In ri ten words, what they have been doing is sending in 
surplus military hardware that they didn’t know what else to do with, 
and then they have been getting a fund of money, nobody knows what 
they have been doing with, out of this program. 

I think you made the point in there somewhere—I got in late— 
that this program was designed to—or somebody made a statement; 
I read one of these—to put the industrial pipe of economic consid- 
eration back on its feet and provide for them a military shield. It 
seems to me we have tried to take that program bodily and put it over 
into the underdeveloped countries. I think we can ship all the arms 
we have to Latin America and Africa, and it isn’t going to stop com- 
munism there. As a matter of fact, it may even encourage the spread 
of it. 

I think what we have to do, as I think you have pointed out in 
here, is to attack the roots of the problem, which, as I see it, are the 
substandard living conditions which make it possible for the Com- 
munists to get in there and propagandize and say, “If you listen to 
us, we will do something for you.” What do you think about that? 

Mr. Camppe.u. As I pointed out in the beginning, here, I said even 
if every Communist in the world dropped dead tomorrow, we would 
still need the economic development program. I think we need to get 
directly to the basic problems involved if we are going to roll back 
communism at all. And those problems are basically economic prob- 
lems in the countries involved. 

I still will have to have a disclaimer on the matter of the military 
affairs, because, even with the President’s briefing, he knows more 
than I do about it. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Campbell, that 
you have been to a number of the countries? You have seen the re- 
sults of the work of CARE? 

Mr. Campsety. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. As a result of your experience, what points would 
you emphasize to this committee that we might consider very seri- 
ously to make more effective and more helpful to our own water 1 the 
aid which we give as a government to countries in this world‘ 

Mr. Campse.u. Well, I would like to see, in the first place, the 
priorities revised in which we authorize the use of agricultural sur- 
plus abroad. The laws were written with numbers indicating the 
programs for oversea use. This has been interpreted as meaning that 
the ast numbered item in a series of programs was the least impor- 
tant and the least desirable and “low man on the totem pole.” 

I think that the Congress ought to reassert the importance of all 
of the programs on distribution of agricultural surplus and give the 
administration a directive indicating that all of these things are im- 
portant. There is such a huge stock of agricultural surplus avail- 
able now that all of these things ought to be given the green light, 
under proper administrative control, of course. 

But right now the use of agricultural surplus abroad is a last pri- 
ority setbaw than a first priority. I don’t say that it has to be a first 
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priority, but I don’t think it ought to be done only after everything 
else is taken care of. 

If Communist Russia, for example, had this agricultural surplus 
available, they would be really making capital in the underdeveloped 
and less privileged parts of the world. They would launch an all-out 
and aggressive program of using surplus, rather than sort of an apolo- 
getic approach to it, which we have now. 

Mr. Beckworrn. When CARE feeds people within a country, what 
percentage of the people do you feel know that the food came from 
people of good will in this country ? 

Mr. Campseiy. We try to see that everybody knows. Our biggest 
program, for example, is our school lunch programs. There are post- 
ers, printed at the expense of the recipient country, in each school 
lunchroom saying: 


This is a contribution of the people of the United States through CARE. 


We have had adequate support in those countries for publicity as 
to the source of the contribution. People in Ceylon, for example, 
know the CARE people as sort of “milkmen” from the United States. 

Mr. Beckworrn. If you will pardon the interruption, your per- 
centage would be high. 

In reference to the aid that we give to a lot of oversea people 
through the U.S. Government, you say that a lot of these people never 
know, probably, where that aid came from. Base your answer on 
your experience and your travels in these areas. 

Mr. Camppetu. I would say there is less knowledge of the source 
of the material when it is government to government than when it is 
people to people, or organization to organization. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. Is it appreciably less? 

Mr. Camppey. Yes. 

Mr. Beckworrn. You know sometimes here in the Washington pa- 
pers we read about schoolchildren that don’t have enough to eat. Does 
your organization interest itself in this kind of thing to the same ex- 
tent or even more so than with reference to people in foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Camppety. Well, CARE specifically as an organization ? 

Mr. Becxworrn. I am talking about the people for whom you 
speak here today. 

Mr. Campsety. I just wanted to make the record clear that CARE 
is not allowed to distribute relief in the United States. The Coopera- 
tive League, however, is very much interested in the whole use of 
agricultural surplus domestically. We, for example, were among the 
first. to testify in behalf of the school ‘lunch program here, when it 

was started more than a decade ago. We are strong in support of 
use of the agricultural surplus at home. We do not feel this is an 
either-or matter. We feel that it should be used both domestically 
and overseas. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And you think your organization does as much to 
help here at home as it does in other countries? 

Mr. Campse.. That is right. 

Mr. Beckworru. You are to be commended for that. Thank you 
very much. 

Chairman Morecan. Mr. Meyer. 
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Mr. Meyer. Mr. Campbell, I have been quite interested and pleased 
with your statement, and I feel that you have made a good point in 
saying that the cooperative movement as we know it could well be 
extended to the countries that were helped. The cooperative ap- 
proach would be useful in those countries. 

I also notice on page 3 that you say: 

The item of defense support, or military assistance, probably should be trans- 
ferred to the defense budget rather than being included as part of the mutual 
security program. 

If that was done, then would you appear to testify in favor of the 
economic program and possibly not appear to testify in favor of the 
other program ¢ 

Mr. Campse.u. I think that is true; yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, could I just ask one further question: I 
would just like to say, Mr. Campbell, that I agree with you thoroughly 
in your statement about the private organizations. I said one time 
here about 3 or 4 years ago that as far as I am concerned I would 
rather see all of the aid channeled through private organizations such 
as yours, CARE, the religious organizations, and so on. I think it 
would do a Jot more good and there would be a lot more people know- 
ing where it was coming from and that there is a real desire on the 
part of the American people to do something for their welfare. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Chairman, in that connection has this com- 
mittee given at any time any attention to the very thing Mr. Hays is 
talking about ? 

Chairman Morean. The clerk informs me that back in the second 
year of the Marshall plan some consideration was given to making 
use of the American Red Cross and some other organizations. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I definitely agree that we ought to work toward 
the point of making every bit of this aid the most effective possible 
as far as the interests and welfare of the country are concerned. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Mrs. Gray. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VIRGINIA M. GRAY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF 


Mrs. Gray. Members of the committee, I am Virginia M. Gray, 
executive secretary of the Citizens Committee for UNICEF. Before 
I start my statement I would like to point out that I have something 
that may have been puzzling some of the members of the committee. 
You will notice that the Cooperative League is also on our list of state- 
ments. Mr. Campbell did not refer to UNICEF because he gave 
me that privilege of presenting the Cooperative League’s views by 
joining in the statement with all of our other organizations that sup- 
port the Children’s Fund. 

You have before you the list of these organizations: 

American Association of University Women. 
American Parents Committee, Inc. 
American Veterans Committee. 


Association for Childhood Education International. 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
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Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

General Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women. 

Jewish War Veterans of U.S.A. 

Methodist Church—Women’s Division of Christian Service of the Board of 

Missions. 

National Association of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 

National Board of Young Women’s Christian Association. 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

United Church Women. 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 

These organizations support enthusiastically the request of the 
executive branch for a U.S. contribution of $12 million to UNICEF 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960. Many of our organizations 
have supported the work of the Children’s Fund since its beginning. 
Others have become interested more recently as knowledge of the 
accomplishments of UNICEF has spread and recognition of its en- 
during benefits to children has likewise grown. 

We believe that a U.S. contribution of $12 million is a modest re- 
quest both in relation to the resources of the United States and in 
terms of the enormous needs of children in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

SIZE OF CONTRIBUTION 


In case a doubt exists as to the financial ability of the United States 
to contribute this amount, it is important to point out that, while the 
United States has been the largest single contributor to the Children’s 
Fund to date, it ranks only 27th among the donor nations for 1958 
when its gift is correlated with our gross national product. In other 
words, 26 other countries, led by Costa Rica, Iran, and Honduras in 
that order, contribute to UNICEF an amount that is a higher per- 
centage of their gross national product. Or, on the basis of popula- 
tion, our gift of around 6 cents per capita could not, in any sense, be 
considered excessively generous. 

In this connection attention should be called to the steady financial 
growth of UNICEF’s resources to meet the needs of the underprivi- 
leged children, a growth measured both by the increase in the number 
of governments contributing to the central account, which rose from 
30 in 1950 to 80 in 1957 and to 87 in 1958, and in the absolute amount 
of money so contributed by central governments. In 1957, 80 govern- 
ments gave $17.9 million; in 1958, 87 governments gave $19.9 million. 
One-half of this increase represented gifts by governments other than 
the United States and the other half was an increase by the United 
States. The 1959 pledge of the United States remained the same as 
its 1958 contribution : $11 million. 

When one realizes that this growth in voluntary contributions to the 
central account of UNICEF has taken place at the same time that 
many donor countries are financing other urgently needed projects of 
economic development that compete for their limited financial re- 
sources, and, in addition, that many of these same governments are 
struggling to provide the necessary internal matching funds for meet- 
ing their own children’s needs, the conclusion is clear that there is 
almost universal agreement on the merits of this work for children and 
on the high priority that governments attach to it. At this point a 
word should be added regarding the dramatic increase in the internal 
matching by the assisted governments. From the beginning of 
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UNICEF’s operations, every government seeking UNICEF aid has 
been required to contribute from its own resources—in goods and serv- 
ices—an amount equal to the funds given by UNICEF. At the March 
1959 Executive Board meeting, allocations of funds amounted to 
slightly over $10 million. The corresponding commitments of recip- 
ient governments totaled $31.9 million, thus matching at a rate of 
more than 8 to 1 the international funds received. And this is a new 
high point reached by the recipient governments. 

a however, the fact should not be overlooked that the number 
of governments contributing to the central account has about reached 
its maximum. Little further increase can be expected, therefore, 
from any untapped sources of support. Steady but not spectacular 
increases may be anticipated from the regular contributing govern- 
ments but, in the year ahead, these could not offset any loss to UNICEF 
should, for any reason, the full amount of the recommended $12 mil- 
lion contribution not be received from the United States. 





NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


To turn now to the story of the enormous needs of the world’s 
children, we find that UNICEF is currently assisting 328 projects in 
105 countries and territories. The Executive Director reported to 
the UNICEF Board last month, March 1959, that over 50 million 
children and expectant and nursing mothers benefited in 1958 from 
the principal large-scale disease control campaigns and maternal and 
child feeding programs. These were direct beneficiaries; the number 
of children indirectly aided, for example, through the availability 
of safe milk bought from a pasteurizing plant that received help from 
UNICEF cannot be couined 

A study of the 105 countries now receiving UNICEF aid shows 
that these areas fall almost entirely within the category defined by 
the Population Branch of the U.N. as technologically Salendevelaped 
areas. The child population—up to 15 years of age—of this area is 
approximately 550 million. Of course, no one would even hope to 
reach all of these children with aid in any form, but such statistics 
can give a rough idea of the magnitude of the need. When to this is 
added the increasing child population of the countries assisted by 
UNICEF—an increase estimated at the rate of approximately 21% per- 
cent a year due primarily to a reduction in infant mortality rather 
than to actual increase in the number of births—the fact becomes 
vividly clear that there is indeed “need to run faster just to stand 
still.” Furthermore, the needs of these increasing numbers of chil- 
dren come on top of the present programs directed toward improving 
the level of services to children. 

Sheer numbers of children doomed to starvation or to a life of hope- 
less poverty, chronic illness, and ignorance is not the whole story, 
however. ICEF, while sensitive to these almost limitless oppor- 
tunities for assistance, is not attempting to increase direct aid on such 
amass scale. Rather, there is a major effort to improve the quality of 
the programs which recipient countries are carrying forward, and 
to concentrate on the type of project that will use the limited re- 
sources available for aid most efficiently and thus to promote basic 
permanent gains for the greatest number of children. us programs 
of aid are determined not only by the existing need but also by the 
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ability of the country itself to carry forward its own assistance be- 

ond the limited period of UNICEF aid. A fundamental requisite 
is the availability of local people who can be trained to carry forward 
the immediate gains over the long run in an ever-widening area of 
effectiveness. 

There is an awareness also of the interrelationship of the problems 
of hunger, disease, ignorance and poverty; of the fact that the tem- 
porary cure of illness is not enough unless the dangers of reinfection 
are also removed; that education in basic principles of personal and 
environmental sanitation is essential; in short, that an ounce of pre- 
vention is from every point of view better that the necessity for more 
expensive cure. Thus we have the continued battles against the major 
scourges of yaws, malaria, tuberculosis, and leprosy, and an expand- 
ing work against the ravages of trachoma. While these basic pro- 
grams are making progress, the community development movement 
expands the usefulness of maternal and child health clinics by demon- 
strating to the beneficiaries of aid how they can best help themselves 
toward the goals of a healthful life and a useful place as citizens in 
their country. In these ways UNICEF is laying foundations for pro- 
grams of economic development upon which sound future growth and 
political stability of many areas will depend. 

These, then, are some of the broad needs of the world’s children and 
a glimpse of the way UNICEF is mobilizing a relatively small 
budget to accomplish a very large measure of permanent betterment 
for the future citizens of the world. Our organizations believe firmly 
in the soundness of procedure and the value of the results already ob- 
tained by UNICEF. We hope that the United States will continue 
to afford an unwavering example of leadership by supporting this 
work with every cent of the $12 million recommended for the year 
ahead. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to present our statement. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Gray. Mrs. Gray, the appro- 
priation for 1959 was $11 million, and the appropriation requested 
for fiscal year 1960 is $12 million, but due to our increased budget for 
1960 that is still a decrease in percentage. 

Mrs. Gray. Well, if you want to put it that way, Mr. Morgan. 

The problem of a percentage is one that we did not discuss in our 
statement because it is such a technical matter that we find in work- 
ing with the volunteer organizations they get very much excited 
about it, they want to send letters to all of you in Congress support- 
ing it, and then it looks as though it might very well be something 
that might be written into the legislation, itself, and since it is now 
only in the position papers, and something that.is worked out between 
you, the members of this committee, and the Department, we felt it 
was better not to have our organizations try to discuss it fully. 

We made the statement last year, as some of you may recall, as 
strong as possible in limiting the decline in the U.S. percentage below 
50 percent. 

This year my understanding is the Department has recommended 
48 percent, but at the same time I think the Department agrees with 
all of our organizations, and with many of the members of this com- 
mittee, that they would be very sorry to see that restriction not. per- 
mit the United States to give the full $12 million which is the budget 
estimate for the contribution this year. And, since this is planned so 
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far ahead, it is a little bit difficult for anyone to know at this moment 
how well the other countries are going to be able to match the 
percentage. 

In the years in the past, the governments have been able to match 
this technical reduction, which has gone on at the rate of 214 percent 
each year, because they have had a carryover from the year before in 
funds that were not required for matching. But all of the evidence 
is at this time that it would be impossible for other countries to match 
the U.S. contribution at $12 million if the percentage is reduced to 
48 percent. 

So we hope, as we understood last year, that there is a feeling that 
perhaps this gradual reduction in percentage should be slowed up and 
held perhaps at 50 percent. We hope that that will be true in this 
year ahead. 

In another connection with this whole percentage question, I 
would like to point out when one takes into account the full amount 
of the contribution with the internal matching—in other words, the 
Government contributions to the central account, plus the internal 
matching which is done by these countries in order to have the inter- 
national funds, the percentage of the U.S. contribution is only 16.37 
percent, which is a much more realistic relationship of our portion to 
ihe total program than this artificial matching of contributions of 
central governments. 

I think that the idea, of course, if I may speak as an individual for 
a moment, the idea of trying to have the United States match other 
government contributions, or, rather, to put it the other way around, 
to have other governments match the U.S. contributions, is not entirely 
logical. I think that that is a good incentive to UNICEF officers 
to work hard to get the other governments to increase their con- 
tributions, but. I don’t see that very many of the other governments 
would be inspired for that reason alone to increase their contribu- 
tions. They are inspired by the provision of needs of children and 
not by dollar-for-dollar matching. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Gray. I wanted to be sure 
your position was clearly on the record. 

Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Crtperrieitp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Gray, we are always glad to have members of the Citizens 
Committee for UNICEF come before us. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you, Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Cuirerrievp. I think it is one of the finest: parts of the mutual 
security program, and I believe you know that this committee has 
always supported the program, and there has been very little criticism 
of it, so far as I know. We are glad to have you again tell us of the 
accomplishments of the program and how it is succeeding. We will 
try to do our part. 

Mrs. Gray. We have great confidence in the committee, Mr. 
Chiperfield. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. Mrs. Gray, recently an organization very strongly 
condemned UNICEF, and one of their objections was that a lot of 
money was used but very little of the money ever got down to reach 
the people it was intended for. Do you care to comment just briefly 
on that? 
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Mrs. Gray. I have not seen that particular objection, Mr. Carnahan. 
I was quite aware of the objection on the part of one of our national 
organizations that has been in the press. I thought their objection 
was on the score that a great deal of money was going to Communist 
countries rather than the other way around. I haven’t seen this par- 
ticular criticism, so I am just not aware of that. 

I do know, though, that the objection that has been in the press 
in the last week, of doubt about the work of UNICEF, was based on 
a series of misstatements that had developed before Halloween last 
year, which I thought had been quite well rebutted with the facts, 
but apparently this organization has not had an opportunity to catch 
up with the later story in that respect. 

Mr. Hays. Well, they haven’t caught up with the 20th century. 
Don’t expect too much of them. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. You are convinced that perhaps a larger portion 
of the funds in UNICEF than any other program really do reach 
the people they are intended for? 

Mrs. Gray. The operation cost of the program is very small, con- 
sidering an operation on this scale, and since UNICEF’s contribu- 
tions are mainly in terms of drugs and supplies and equipment, those 
are concrete tangible things that do reach the programs where they 
are needed. I don’t think that anyone who has studied it carefully 
would be concerned that there was a loss or a siphoning off of aid to 
anyone other than the beneficiaries. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is delightful to have you before us. Those of us who have been 
out in the bush and have seen some of the hideous results of malnu- 
trition, yaws, leprosy, and all the rest of it, are so grateful that 
UNICEF exists. Some of us are criticized as being unreasonable 
in what we expect the United States to do. I don’t know how we 
could sleep nights unless we do it. 

When you have seen a little African family whose youngest ones 
have red-brown skins and gray, straight hair because of malnutrition 
who are already little old men and little old women only a few years 
old, you feel there is nothing too much to do. 

I think I feel, as Mr. Chiperfield expressed himself, that, of all 
the things in our program, UNICEF is what we can heartily feel is 
more than worthwhile. And the fact that just money doesn’t get 
down to the babies. It must be translated into food, into proteins. 
Slowly but surely this is happening, and the results are unbelievable. 

In the Belgian Congo many of the missions are doing the same kind 
of thing. One of the young Belgian doctors said to me, “We think 
that in a comparatively few years the whole health situation of the 
Congo will be changed.” We who know the splendid work UNICEF 
is doing are hoping that the whole health situation of the world will 
change, thanks to such efforts as yours. 

Mrs. Gray. Yes. We don’t see how such programs as the develop- 
ment loan program and other programs can go forward until we have 
this sound basis of health and elimination of illness and starvation. 
P Mrs. Botton. After all, the only future the world has is its chil- 

ren. 
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I want to thank you all for what you are doing. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you, too, Mrs. Bolton, for your interest. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. I have no question, Mr. Chairman. 

I might have one suggestion. That is, if your committee gets a 
little time after Congress has acted on this bill—and I assume it will 
act favorably on this section of it—you might try to do a little chari- 
table work in bringing this organization we are all talking about up 
to date on just what is going on in the world. I think that would be 
almost as valuable as feeding children. 

Mrs. Gray. May I say a word on that, Mr. Hays? Mr. Pate, the 
Executive Director of UNICEF, tried to say a word on the floor of the 
convention. He sent a telegram requesting that they hear him, but 
they could not see their way clear to do that. 

Mrs. Taubman, President Eisenhower’s appointee as chairman of 
the U.S. delegation to UNICEF also is a member of this organiza- 
tion, and tried to speak to them, but she was unable to doit. I have 
here a copy of the press release which she gave at that time, and, if it 
was your pleasure, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to include it in the record with my statement. 

Mr. Futron. What is this organization ? 

Mr. Hays. I am not afraid to mention it. It is the DAR. I hate 
to mention it because I am just getting over my annual nausea that 
afflicts me when they come into town. I am glad they are gone now. 
That is what it is. 

(The statement referred to by Mrs. Gray for inclusion in the record 
follows :) 


STATEMENT FroM Mrs. GreorGeE P. TAUBMAN, LonG BeacH, CALir., CHAIRMAN OF 
THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE EXECUTIVE Board, UNICEF, Geneva 
MEETING, Marcu 2-12, Now VISITING WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(Mrs. Taubman is a member of Gaviota Chapter, DAR, Long Beach, Calif., 
and at one time served as chairman of the national defense committee for that 
chapter. She has also been a delegate to DAR national congresses. She is 
presently serving as chairman of the California Committee for UNICEF and for 
the past several years has been on the board of directors, U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, a citizens’ group.) 

Mrs. Taubman reviewed the resolution passed this morning by the DAR 
Congress and made the following observations based on her expert knowledge 
of the Children’s Fund, its programs, and its activities : 

“I was gratified to see in the final paragraph of the resolution that the DAR 
‘urges its members to carefully study and analyze UNICEF * * *.’ I deplore 
the fact that the DAR passed the resolution before they had done such a study. 
The resolution is based on what undoubtedly was a sincere, but incomplete and 
inaccurate, study of perhaps the most sensible and successful international aid 
program for children in the world today. I am hopeful that, after careful 
study of the work of the Children’s Fund, the DAR will reconsider today’s 
action. 

“To take up several points in the resolution. First, the resolution implies 
that the U.S. Government gives surplus dried milk to UNICEF. Actually, the 
U.S. milk is a direct contribution to the needy, recipient governments, and 
clearly labeled ‘Gift of the United States.’ UNICEF pays only ocean freight to 
get the milk from the United States to the receiving government which, in 
turn, pays all internal cost of distribution, 

“The statement is also made that UNICEF greeting cards ‘are devoid of the 
spirit of Christmas.’ I have sold these cards, as a volunteer, for a number 
of years. Many of them have a very definite spiritual connotation. For 
example, one card portrays children singing carols in front of a church; «n- 
other a Mexican child bearing a gift to the Christ child; still another, the 
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portrayal of the birth of the baby Jesus in a stable. Of course, there are other 
and varied designs, some depicting world peace motifs, which are used as note 
cards throughout the year. 

“Perhaps the most unfortunate and misleading statement in the resolution 
is that ‘a very substantial part of the total funds goes to Communist and Com- 
munist-controlled countries. UNICEF aid is given only when a government 
requests aid and guarantees to match the international funds provided. Actually, 
in 1958, the first year I sat on the UNICEF Executive Board by Presidential 
appointment, only one country, Poland, received aid. This was less than 1 
percent of the total allocations voted for over 100 countries. During the past 
8 years less than 3 percent of aid has been given to countries with Communist 
governments; namely, Poland and Yugoslavia. Both of these countries also 
received bilateral aid from the U.S. Government. 

“Insofar as I am concerned, what is important to me, as a mother and a grand- 
mother, is that the needs of sick and hungry children are being met. To mothers 
anywhere, everywhere, the needs of children are not controversial.” 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have only the highest praise for the presentation you have made, 
and I join with my colleagues in expressing gratitude for the work 
that you are carrying on. I think this particular area is one in which 
we find one of the outstanding examples of the application of Chris- 
tian principles, perhaps even more so than some other areas. I hope 
it will be continued, and Iam sure it will. Iam sure that with proper 
funds its effectiveness will continue to be increased. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. I am glad to see you here, and I am sure that this com- 
mittee, the House Foreign Affairs Committee, has been one of the 
stanchest proponents and defenders of UNICEF programs. As a 
matter of fact, in the original Marshall plan it was this committee 
by its unanimous vote that put UNICEF in the proposal sent up by 
the administration at the time, so it is actually a committee amend- 
ment. I was glad to be one of the cosponsors of it, under our then 
chairman, Sol Bloom. UNICEF support has been a bipartisan 
matter. 

Unless we had good solid support in public opinion, no Congress- 
man could do anything to help programs, because we are only as strong 
as you people who believe in these various policies and programs that 
come before us. 

I believe you did make an excellent comment on taking into con- 
sideration the total amount the recipient or the participating govern- 
ments may be spending. When the percentage gets up above the 3314 
percent of U.S. participation on any program under the United Na- 
tions, or otherwise, we do get into what we call a rule of thumb, and 
it is very hard to justify quickly on the floor in a very short time our 
going above that percentage. 

Could I have your assurance that the programs are continuing to be 
well run, and that the money and the assistance is going to the chil- 
dren so that the future generations are getting a tremendous lift and 
physical buildup out of these UNICEF programs? I would like you 
to say that for the Congress. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you. Weshall try to. 

we Futron. I would like for you to say more definitely; does it do 
that? 
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Mrs. Gray. I am convinced that it does that, and I am sure that 
anyone who has had an opportunity to study the programs—I have 
never had the pleasure of going overseas to see the actual operation. 
I hope to be able to do that sometime in the future. Here I think 
probably your own colleague, Mrs. Bolton, can speak much more effec- 
tively on the actual operation in the field than I can. I just know 
from the study of the reports and the work that I have done at United 
Nations headquarters. 

Mr. Fuiron. We members on this committee know from long ex- 
perience that our friend Mrs. Bolton does speak very affirmatively 
and effectively. 

Mrs. Bouron. And very firmly. 

Mr. Futron. Thank you. It is a pleasure to have you here. 

Mrs. Gray. Thank you very much, Mr. Fulton. 

May I add I sometimes feel apologetic in taking up the time of this 
committee, and also a little presumptuous, to come and speak to this 
committee on the work of UNICEF because you do know so much 
about it and have been so very helpful in the past. 

However, you indicated the reason that we continue to do it, and 
that. is that the organizations are insisting that I appear. If I sug- 
gest to some of them that I perhaps file the statement, they say, “No”; 
I had better go and let the Members of Congress know we support it 
just as effectively as we are able to do. 

Mr. Futron. And the others who appear with you in this com- 
mittee room, although they do not testify, have an effect on Congress 
too. The mere fact that you have people who are interested and that 
take the trouble to prepare statements that show the overall programs 
you are working on makes a very effective presentation. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mrs. Gray. 

The next witness is Dr. Elmina Lucke, who represents the American 
Association of University Women. 

Dr. Lucke has been a member of the association since her graduation 
from college, and therefore is well informed about the association’s 
program in international relations. Dr. Lucke is also in a position 
to speak from study and research in the field of American foreign 
policy, as well as from knowledge gained in foreign assignments from 
1946 to 1955. Dr. Lucke was a Fulbright grantee who helped in 
point 4 programing in the Middle East in 1950-51. She had been 
previously American adviser in a 3-year YWCA project in India 
which effected the founding of the first graduate school of social work 
in an Asian university. From 1952 to 1955, she was chairman of the 
international team in the United Nations-Pakistan social welfare proj- 
ect which, incidentally; developed some new training techniques and 
pilot projects in southeast Asia for community development programs, 
rural and urban. She is now a consultant. at the United Nations, with 
her major concern the representation of the International Federation 
of University Women, which is currently working toward helping to 
meet the educational needs of lesser developed countries. 

Do you have a statement, Doctor? If so, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ELMINA LUCKE, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Dr. Lucker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. Elmina Lucke, a member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and presently serving as representative for the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women to the United Nations 
Zconomic and Social Council. I am here to represent AAUW in 
support of the mutual security program. 

For the benefit of those members of this committee who are not 
acquainted with the work of the American Association of University 
Women, we shall take the liberty of pointing out that our organiza- 
tion, now over three-quarters of a century old, has as a fundamental 
purpose the stimulation and support of study groups in fields of 
common and continuing interest such as international relations. Com- 
plementing this aspect of the association’s program is an action pro- 
gram whereby members speak and work for legislation appropriate 
to the conclusions reached by their study groups. The association 
has a membership of approximately 145.000 college graduates organ- 
ized in 1,417 branches in the 49 States, Hawaii, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Guam. 

A recent poll of these branches on the association’s study-action 
program reveals that 94.3 percent of the participating branches sup- 
port the mutual security program as a constructive instrument of 
American foreign policy. This approval amply demonstrates mem- 
bership attitude on this problem and is consistent with AAUW’s 
long-continuing concern and study of U.S. foreign economic policies. 


MUTUAL SECURITY—A UNIVERSAL CONCERN 


The association firmly believes that mutual security is a program 
of universal concern. It bears upon the military and political secu- 
rity as well as upon the economic progress and social development 
of peoples throughout the world. In turn, the general welfare of 
these peoples directly affects the happiness, well-being, and safety 
of all of us in the United States. 


IMMEDIATE VALUE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


AAUW supports the mutual security program as a practical tool 
of immediate importance to our foreign policy. It helps sustain key 
countries in the free world in their struggle to maintain independent 
existence through defense support and through military assistance. 
President Eisenhower’s examples of Lebanon, China, and Berlin, 
given in his message to Congress on mutual security, highlight the 
value of this program in helping beleaguered areas to meet recent 
crises. 

As the non-Communist world faces the continuing attacks of Com- 
munist totalitarian power, first in one part of the world and then in 
another, it depends constantly upon the strength and morale derived 
from the materials and training provided throughout the history of 
the program. The program serves as a significant weapon in the 


battle of freedom today. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION OF ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


However, as most of the members of this committee know, AAU W’s 
fundamental] interests in mutual security is based upon that program’s 
vital economic and technical assistance aspects. 

We believe that this constructive contribution to the building of 
a better world springs from the American tradition of helping each 
other in the meeting of difficulties, the tradition illustrated repeatedly 
in our history of frontiers in the opening of the West, and in eco- 
nomic and scientific development. It is logical that today we should 
extend this philosophy and these methods, which built our Nation, to 
a world which needs similar assistance in material, money, knowl- 
edge, and skills. 

We know that the economic and technical cooperation side of the 
mutual security program meets immediate needs, for instance, as it 
provides for locust control, feeds hungry people, and insures com- 
munity water supplies. But even more dramatic is the opportunity 
it offers for long-range action. The mutual security program can go 
to the heart of the most critical problems in the life of new nations, if 
the projects are planned with adequate time and continuity of pro- 
gram and personnel. Certainty of continuity assures effective cooper- 
ation with the participating nations. Such programs also help to 
meet some of the basic difficulties in international relations today. 

First. Through sound economic and educational assistance the 
United States can move to satisfy the urgent demand of the one-third 
of the world whose people insist, quite rightly, on getting the chance 
to escape from poverty, ill health, and illiteracy. No one can see the 
rising tide in Africa or southeast Asia without realizing that these 
peoples intend to achieve economic betterment, and that they feel, in 
the words of President Eisenhower, that “the dignity of man is at 
stake.” Understandably, they hold their advancement as more pre- 
cious to their future well-being than entanglements in the military 
and political struggle between the West and the Soviet bloc. It is as 
we work with these peoples toward their goals that we throw weight 
into the socioeconomic balance which may win or lose us the cold war 
and our aspirations for extension of freedom to men everywhere. 

Second. Through sound economic assistance the United States com- 
bats Sino-Soviet economic assistance. Communist leaders have re- 
peatedly said in speeches at home and abroad that they expect to 
dominate the capitalistic countries by their successes in economic 
fields. Those of us who have worked in the East know exactly what 
that means. 

The statistics which the members of this committee have received 
from the State Department and other sources prove that the Soviets 
are now attempting through their technical assistance programs to 
accomplish this goal. Certainly, in light of these statistics, the 
United States must develop policies which will substantially promote 
socioeconomic stability of the newly developing nations and their 
productive growth. Only so can the titanic struggle for the social 
and economic balance of the world be resolved, and our own security, 
and that of the rest of the free world, be assured. Mr. Herter, Mr. 
Dillon, and others in official position, both in and out of Congress, 
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confirm this crisis and attest to the need for strengthening our mutual 
security relationships. 

The course of foreign policy for many years to come, we believe, 
must rest on an intelligent meeting of these situations. This means, 
in part, that we are now called upon (1) to determine, and constantly 
reexamine, our true purposes for the work of the mutual security 
program in dealing with these circumstances, and (2) to act in light 
of these evaluations and convictions. 

Certainly, reports from the Straus, Boechenstein, and Draper Com- 
mittees, as well as from the administration, have assisted in this 
process of analysis. They have reinforced and augmented the recom- 
mendations made almost 2 years ago in the series of studies released 
in July 1957 by the Special Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program of the Senate, which supported the continuance and expan- 
sion of the foreign aid program. We wish that American citizens 
might hear more of the ongoing social and economic programs, the 
cooperation they build abroad, the new attitudes toward life and work, 
and here I think so much of the report we just heard on UNICEF, 
the little cost compared with the millions for the military. This 
would give witness to the soundness of the recommendations. 

The AAUW believes that the United States can fulfill its heritage, 
strengthen its economic position and security, and grapple with the 
Sino-Soviet threat by developing effective long-range economic poli- 
cies which are implemented within the mutual security program, by 
the United Nations, and through such agencies as the Latin American 
Development Bank. Particularly do we believe in the need for 
strengthening the Development Loan Fund with adequate funds of 
at least $1 billion a year made available to it on a long-range basis. 
This agency could then function in an atmosphere of greater stability 
to guide and assist programs of economic development in many parts 
of the world. 

(1) Such work contributes to the improvement of social conditions 
and to the stabilization of economies—factors upon which free gov- 
ernments rest. 

(2) Such a program is the moral obligation of a country as rich as 
our own. 

(3) Such a constructive, unfettered contribution to the welfare of 
the peoples of the so-called underdeveloped areas will be vastly more 
effective than statements, treaties, and alliances in the disproving of 
Sino-Soviet allegations of western capitalistic imperialism. 

(4) Such a program also has proved of value to our own domestic 
economy in providing employment, raw materials for our use, and 
markets for our own productivity. 

Therefore, the American Association of University Women in its 
branches throughout the country firmly supports continuation and 
expansion of the economic assistance portion of the mutual security 
program and respectfully submits that the administration request 
for the mutual security program for fiscal 1960 is the barest minimum 
which should be authorized. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Dr. Lucke. Dr. Lucke, you have 
just presented a very strong statement in behalf of the program. I 
am sure every member of the committee appreciates your appearance 
here today. You think, though, that the $3.9 billion requested by the 
administration is the barest minimum ? 
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Dr. Lucker. I do. 
Chairman Morean. Dr. Lucke, you were in the Near East, I see, in 

1946—1950 to 1951? 

Dr. Lucker. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. In what countries were you ¢ 

Dr. Lucker. I had occasion to be in most of the countries of the 
Middle East in connection with various conferences, but I worked 
in Egypt. 

Chairman Morcan. You were with the technical assistance pro- 
gram? 

Dr. Lucker. I went out on a Fulbright scholarship and was sup- 
posed to teach, but I found myself working with the Government 
officials who were getting ready for the first experts from the point 4 
program. There needed to be a preparation of the various doiien: 
ment departments which must cooperate, the finding of counterparts, 
the many, many bits of education necessary before our experts come 
in and go to work. So it was my privilege to help at that point. 

Chairman Morean. But you did spend approximately 10 years 
overseas in this program ? 

Dr. Lucker. Yes. The only year in which I had the privilege of 
working directly with the U.S. Embassy and the U.S. program was 
1950-51, but in the work in other years I was cooperating with one 
phase or another of the U.S. program. 

Chairman MorGan. You were at the grassroots level and were able 
to see the program in operation ? 

Dr. Lucxe. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. And, after having been at the grassroots level 
for that period of years, you still strongly endorse this program # 

Dr. Lucker. I believe it to be a most important program. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Dr. Lucke, for a wonderful statement. 
I would give much to have been out there with you. I was wondering 
if the AAUW is able to do anything in order to get these facts and the 
story to the American people? 

Dr. Lucker. As I work with the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, it is my hope to get to every woman who has been 
privileged to have higher education in any part of the world, to com- 
municate to them the facts, and the responsibility for doing something 
about it. That means that the international federation, which has 
done a good job in promoting the higher education of women, must 
now work on all levels and must work particularly on the training of 
women at the lowest level. My dream is that we shall find the wom- 
en who have had somewhat better education in each part of the 
world and that their leadership functions may be developed with the 
cooperation of such an association as ours. 

It is a very serious matter, for example, if our UNICEF program 
must continue to be administered by people from the outside. Every 
type of work we are doing should be administered by the men and 

women of the country in a relatively short time, with less and less of 
experts’ advice on the spot. 

Mrs. Botton. I am so in agreement with you. I am not a univer- 
sity woman in any sense of the word and I am always thrilled when 
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I see your group assuming responsibility for the teaching of other 
groups than your own, because, as I have gone about in the Near-East 
and Africa, I have found the need so very great. No rise in the stand- 
ard of living can be made permanent unless the women come up. My 
experience was that, in so many of the countries I visited, the men 
would come to me and say, “What are you American women doing for 
us? We need to have our women educated. Can’t you hurry it? 
Can’t you do something? Can’t you spread the gospel?” It was 
very interesting. I met it everywhere. 

Dr. Lucxe. If I may respond—at the Economic Commission on 
Africa of the United Nations, held for the first time this winter, the 
university women attending came away convinced that their biggest 
job was just the kind you have outlined, and that other work must be 
related to it. I think the whole association is aware of a new function 
in meeting the greater needs. 

Mrs. Borron. Perhaps you could help us with an answer to what 
we are hearing all the time: People come to us and say, “Why should 
we build a bridge out in Afghanistan or some such place when we 
won't build a bridge up in the Northwest? Why should we conserve 
water, and forests, out in the other end of no place and not do it here?” 

That is one of the arguments against our bill. It is one of the argu- 
ments against our program. Can you help us with answers to that? 

Dr. Lucker. I would say that if it were true that we built a bridge 
in Afghanistan or a road in Somalia for the people and then departed, 
it would be an absolutely valid argument. If we went out with a 
program which helped the thoughtful people of that part of the world 
to focus on their needs for a bridge or for a road or for clean water 
and worked with them to get it so that when the first step was over 
there were people in that country ready to go on, then we should be 
fuifilling what I consider to be the American mission. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. Dr. Lucke, it is encouraging to the members of the 
committee to have you present a statement in support of the mutual 
security program on behalf of the group of women that you represent. 
I have this question: In your opinion, is the waste and inefficiency in 
the mutual security ‘So, ary any greater than the waste and inefli- 
ciency which we might find in, say, our defense program or in our 
farm eengeon or any other program administered by the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

In the discussions in your group, do you come to the conclusion that 
the mutual security program is the one program which is outstanding 
in waste and inefficiency ! 

Dr. Lucxe. I am afraid I don’t know the discussions through the 
country on this subject because I have been too much away, but we 
might have a statement from the peop who do know. 

Mr. Carnanwan. I think it would be interesting to have such a 
statement. 

Dr. Lucker. I could say this: In the countries in which I worked 
there was often unhappiness that the planning could not have been 
with the people concerned and the program for a long enough time 
so that there could have been full use of the assistance at every point 
where there is a keen consciousness of need. But to begin to compare 
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waste of one group with another, or one part of the world with an- 
other, I just don’t feel capable. 

My own feeling is, from those years of working with governments 
and voluntary agencies in other countries, that we all need to know 
how to plan with the receiving countries, and plan for long-range as 
well as immediate programs. I think there has to be waste in many 
of these current programs. I think we need something to startle us 
into the kind of planning needed. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you think the mutual security program is un- 
derstood by our own people ? 

Dr. Lucker. I should say not as much as we would wish. I should 
say I have been very cheered by the study groups I have come in con- 
tact with in our own association. They are trying to understand; 
they are exceedingly well informed. There is a constant flow of good 
material from the national office and it is studied, but every time I 
have spoken—and I have been doing a great deal of lecturing because 
the people of this country are very eager to know more about the other 
parts of the world that they have thought of as merely foreign and 
exotic. 

Everywhere I have heard people-say, “Why don’t we know more 
about this side of technical assistance?’ Why don’t we know more 
about the people and their receiving of technical assistance and their 
cooperation in technical assistance ?” 

As is said in this statement, I wish we had more publicity on that 
side of mutual security programs. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Lucke, we are pleased to have you with us and we appreciate 
the fine statement you have made on the mutual security program. 

I notice that in Labor’s Economic Review, published by the AFL- 
C1O, the December issue, 1958, on the front page is this sentence: 
As the world’s richest nation, the United States has a moral responsibility in 
both our own and international programs to extend economic and technical 
assistance to help economic growth in industrialized countries— 
and I note in your last page that your great organization has gone 
on record in saying: 


Such a program is the moral obligation of a country as rich as our own. 


I commend you for it. I have always contended that if we-didn’t 
have any other reason for engaging in this program we have a heavy 
moral responsibility, and I am glad to find that the great organiza- 
tions agree with this position. 

Now, I was also pleased to hear you say in response to a question 
asked by our chairman that you consider the request in mutual 
security program of 3.9 asthe barest minimum. 

Do you consider the various programs under the whole mutual 
security program and the money expended in these programs as 
important to the defense and security of the United States and the 
free world as any money which we spend for the Department of 
Defense, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and so on ? 

Dr. Lucke. I do consider it as important, if not more important. 
I should qualify immediately by questioning giving over against 
loaning or cooperating and working together in various other ways. 
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That is, I think the great strength of the mutual security program, 
and the place where it can have the greatest influence, is where we 
meet other people with great respect for the two-way relationships 
that this world needs, and constantly emphasize our faith that they 
can pull themselves up to higher standards of living exactly as we 
pulled ourselves up a hundred years ago. I think ‘exact. historical 
parallels are unwise, but too many of us go out to work in other 
countries without knowing the history of our own growth, and the 
struggles at each stage of it. But where we know that and where we 
have personally experienced the change into modern living in this 
country, we can work with other people very wisely, very much more 
wisely. 

Mr. Merrow. I agree the emphasis should be placed on cooperation 
and, I take it from what you say, on the lending of money as against 
direct grants. Now then, you don’t conceive of this program as a 
giveaway ? 

Dr. Lucker. Speaking of the program as a giveaway is very upset- 
ting to me, but I think it is more upsetting to the people with whom 
I have worked in different parts of the world. The place where I 
have felt the greatest enthusiasm for the United States and its aid is 
where the group has reached a point where they can say, “Thank you. 
We will go on now on our own.” 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to hear you say that, because this leads me 
to ask another question : Don’t you think that the American people 
have been sold short by referring to this program as a giveaway, and 
a handout, and just throwing the taxpayers’ money away ? 

Dr. Lucker. I think it has been one of the most serious mistakes 
in publicity that we could have had in our relationship to the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Merrow. And your organization is doing its best to take care 
of those misconceptions, or to make this program plain to the people? 

Dr. Lucker. We hope so. 

Mr. Merrow. I compliment you on that. I have always felt that 
once the program is understood the American people are strongly in 
support of it. When it comes to considering the program, we hear 
a great deal about, “Well, how much has it got to be cut?” We don’t 
hear very much about how much we are going to cut the Defense 
Department—and I am not for cutting the Defense Denartment: I 
think it will be adopted unanimously, the suggested $43.6 billion—but 
I don’t think there should be so much controversy over this part of it 
which is, as you have said, and in my opinion just as essential to 
defense as money spent elsewhere. 

Anything that your organization can do—and_your organization 
is doing it—to help get a clear understanding of this among our peo- 
ple is most valuable because any policy, domestic or foreign, must 
have the support of the people to be effective. Thank you again. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furtron. We are glad to have you here. I think you have pre- 
sented an excellent statement. Could I question on what you mean 
by the figure in your statement at the bottom of page 1: 


A recent poll of these branches on the association’s study-action program 
reveals that 94.3 percent of the participating branches support the mutual secu- 
rity programs * * *, 
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My question is: What proportion of your individual members, in 
percent ? 

Dr. Lucxr. I think it was 64-point-something percent of the 
branches, but perhaps I have the figures all wrong. 


STATEMENT OF ALISON BELL, LEGISLATIVE ASSOCIATE, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Betz. Mr. Chairman, I am Alison Bell, and I am the legis- 
lative associate of the American Association of University Women, 
and the poll was conducted through my office. Part of this poll was 
a membership poll and part of it was a branch poll. 

Mr. Furron. Would you put a statement in the record to show us 
the details of it? 

Mrs. Bex. I will be glad to, Mr. Fulton. It was purely a matter 
of mechanics, but 94.3 percent of the 1,400 branches participating 
there in the polls did approve of the program. 

Mr. Futtron. We want to find out on what basis the report was put 
together. Does this mean they were not opposed to the whole 
program ¢ 

Mrs. Bett. We had three possible votes; to continue action on the 
item as it exists in our present legislative program, to redraft the 
wording of that statement, or to drop it. 

Acually, we had not a single branch suggest. dropping it. We 
had several branches—it would be 5.7 percent of the branches who 
suggested we rewrite the item, so we had not one branch that sug- 
gested dropping it. 

Mr. Furron. Really, you have 100 percent of the branches by ma- 
jority in each area for the program ? 

Mrs. Betz. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Furron. And then you will put in the record the individual 
support of the total membership by percentage ? 

Mrs. Betu. I am sorry I can’t do that, because in some branches 
it was done simply by a branch vote. In some of the larger branches 
they merely drafted the copy of the single ballot sent to the branch 
and did it by membership. 

Mr. Furron. If you will indicate what the average was that oc- 
curred the most, what they averaged by percent in that type of a 
branch. 

Mrs. Bet. I will be glad to. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Because the AAUW program is a biennial one adopted in convention in odd 
years, an opinion poll on what is referred to in the association as the current 
legislative program is conducted in each biennium in even years. The 1958 
survey of opinion on the present program was used as the basis for the formu- 
lation of the tentative legislative program that is to be submitted in June of this 
year at convention in Kansas City. 

As the total association program is possibly more extensive than the income 
of the association would indicate, each part of the overall program operates on 
a limited budget. 

A mailing of individual member ballots would cut deeply into the sum allo- 
cated to the association legislative program. Therefore, a single copy of the 
current legislative program, with columns following each item for listing three 
possible choices (continue action, redraft. and drop) was sent to the legislative 
chairman in each branch of the association. This ballot was reproduced for 
each member in some branches. We have a record of member vote from these 
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branches. In most instances, however, the poll was taken during a branch 
meeting and a report of the branch vote was made to the State legislative chair- 
man who in turn compiled her branch reports into a State report that was then 
sent to the national office of the association. Comment on the program was 
solicited in a covering letter addressed to each legislative chairman asking that 
her branch discuss the program in an open meeting. Not all branch legislative 
chairmen filed reports. 

Opportunity for expression of individual member opinion was provided for in 
an explanation of the opinion poll carried in the Journal, an association publica- 
tion that each member of the association receives. 

The item of interest to this committee with a summary of the vote upon it 
follows. I regret finding that I misinformed this committee about the third 
eategory, “Drop.” We had 2.4 percent of our branches who voiced sufficient 
reservation about item 6(b) of the association program, the mutual security 
program, to register them as drop votes. 


ITEM 6 


Support of a constructive foreign policy implemented by existing constitutional 
provisions and designed to develop conditions favorable to democracy, economic 
well-being, security, and peace throughout the world by working for such objec- 
tives as— 


(a) 
(>) Expanding programs for sound technical assistance and economic 
development. 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
Vote on item 6(b) 
Percent of 
participating 
branches 
NE Ne EI i hos atic estes md mab akigessh ous tpn abaebtion 94.3 
I esinipniesss decibesipie nubs tbipeensenbaewih Dacsineaa Seanndcaai tiene 3.3 
SRE SERIE RE ORES A EE I ep ee Ie A RL EIN AE RISA 2.4 


Because the majority of the branches reported a branch rather than a mem- 
bership vote on the various items of the legislative program, an analysis of the 
total vote on a particular item in terms of membership is impossible. A sum- 
mary of the votes from several representative branches that reported the mem- 
bership vote on item 6(b) is given below: 


Percent of 
number of 
particinating 
Midland, Mich., branch: members 
eer a nemenumr armen = ih a oe oes 97.7 
a ne ae en keer eed se ERE ee ee RICE OR Tam T! a7 
NN NLP LEAT OE CS EAT E PEE Ee ETE Te 6.6 
Antelope Valley, Calif., branch: 
a eesienueneneueenehlag 82.0 
I lk ac a ethinin meanness 7:7 
NS EET aS OE EO SCOT SOE!) SAAS oy GME ES Oe. 10.3 
Norfolk, Va., branch: Voting to continue action______________-___-----_- 100. 0 
Mission, Tex., branch: 
ear Gp remain etee Si Ses ee 99.1 
TS UL See RRS a ae Pee SE me aL es SRE CS EROS FO .9 


One State division chairman returned her State analysis with a membership 
as well as a branch vote for her State of North Carolina. A summary of the 
membership vote in the North Carolina State division on item 6(0) follows: 

Percent of 

number of 
participating 

members 
epee ie wena Wiiete fie pie Soe bi a) i 92.9 
es “Omnis Os 2 SOC SS ee eee Soa 3.0 
MT a ee a ee eee eet 4.1 


Mr. Futon. We on the committee are glad to have you ladies here 
showing the interest of the women in the country that this program 
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be continued. Likewise, we are glad to have you people who are 
interested in various intellectual levels of the program express your 
views because you are the people who are the educated portions, in 
many cases, of the country, and unless we have the support of the 
women generally on these aid programs it will not be long before we 
men find that we are luckless. 

Dr. Lucke. I might say I could have given this information on 
India and Pakistan much more intimately than I could in my own 
country because I am so recently back, but I think it is interesting 
to know educated women all around the world are studying about 
and will continue to study the mutual security program and, as we 
get materials to them, I think that in itself is one of the functions 
that we can fulfill that would be very difficult to manage, with the 
kind of publicity we all want. 

Mr. Futron. You are to be complimented on your interest and we 
thank you for being here. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Dr. Lucke. 

Mr. Furron. May I ask the chairman a jurisdictional question? 
With all these fine women witnesses. and the large number in the 
audience, is this ladies’ day at the ball park? 

Chairman Morean. Well, No. We save the best until last. 

Chairman Morgan. Our next witness is Mrs. Elizabeth T. Farwell, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELIZABETH T. FARWELL, REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Mrs. Farwetu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Elizabeth T. Farwell, a member of the Washington Committee on 
Legislation for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. I 
am submitting this statement for Mrs. Fred L. Bull, chairman of the 
committee on legislation, in support of the administration recom- 
mendation for the athorization of $12 million for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund in fiscal 1960. I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear today on behalf of my organization. 

A look at the 1958 summary of UNICEF’s 12 years of assistance to 
the children of the world will give you, as it gives us, a sense of satis- 
faction in having participated in this worthwhile program. We are 
made ever-increasingly aware of the widening scope of influence which 
we have as leaders in the modern world, and the heavy responsibility 
which we have had to assume in carrying out this leadership. We 
believe we should be proud of our share in the aiding of more than 
50 million mothers and children by UNICEF in some 100 countries 
and territories during 1958 alone. Could we possibly overlook the 
overall value of such a cooperative human effort? 

UNICEF aid has been given judiciously for the carrying out of 
the program in three major categories: basic maternal and child wel- 
fare services, disease control, and nutrition. The latter well illus- 
trates the UNICEF goal; development from an emergency relief 
operation to a source of assistance for long-range self-help solutions 
to the fundamental problems of child welfare. 

Until 1950, the essential element of the program was the warding 
off of starvation for children in war-devastated areas. Since 1950, 
the focus has shifted to programs of long-range benefit for children, 
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especially in economically depressed areas. In the field of nutrition, 
for instance, this meant provision of factories to make dried milk, 
as well as the provision, largely by the United States, of surplus dried 
skim milk. Surely it is a matter for justifiable pride that more than 
10 billion glasses of milk have been so provided. 

The next stage planned in the development of nutrition aid, the 
two-phase attack on basic problems of food availability and utiliza- 
tion, will be carried out by UNICEF in cooperation with the Food 
and "Agriculture Organization, the World Health Organization, pri- 
vate foundations, and several Governments, including that of the 
United States. 

We know that this committee is well aware of these statistics, but 
we feel we should reiterate our satisfaction and pride in our country’s 
support of the UNICEF program as well as urge the authorization 
of the full $12 million request. 

Mr. Chairman, in7 years of appearing before this committee, I think 
I have never heard a inore interested and receptive group than I did 
today. It has made me feel good because I was once told that when 
you were selling a product you had to believe in your product and I 
do believe in the UNICEF program. It made me very happy to hear 
the members of the committee and the chairman make the comments 
they made. 

Thank you again. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mrs. Farwell. 

Mr. Furron. May we thank the lady for appearing and hope that 
she goes out of here and tries to help us sell Congress on the product. 

Mrs. Farweti. May I add one thing for Mr. Fulton’s benefit nar- 
ticularly? The Congress of Parents and Teachers now has a member- 
ship of 1114 million or a little more—just one more group which has 
had a continuing support for the UNICEF program since its inception. 

Mr. Furron. How do you evidence your support? How do you 
find your support ? 

Mrs. Farweti. This has been continuously on our legislative pro- 
gram ever since—I believe it began in 1946. There has been no ob- 
jection whatsoever to our appearing yearly before you people. It is 
covered in various publications and reiterated at conventions and the 
program has our full support. 

Mr. Furron. So you could assure us that the great majority of your 
organization members have the full support of this program in mind 
and know what it is and are able to say that they favor it? 

Mrs. Farwett. I believe they do, and they receive all statements 
made by us, continually, plus fresh information yearly on the program. 

Mr. Merrow. How many did you say belong to it? 

Mrs. FarRweLv. It is now over 1114 million members. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you suppose you could start some of them writing 
a little? 

Mrs. Farweti. The letterwriting problem is a difficult one, as you 
and I know. I would certainly like to see that they do do that, on 
this and other things. 

Chairman Morean. Did this “trick-or-treat collection” on Hallow- 
een originate with the Parent-Teachers Association in behalf of 
UNICEF? 

Mrs. Farwe ti. I would refer that to Mrs. Gray. 
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Chairman Morean. I asked about the Halloween collection in be- 
half of UNICEF. I wondered if that had any connection with the 
support of the Parent-Teachers Association ? 

Mrs. Gray. No. If I may speak to that for just a moment, as I 
understand it, it was an independent effort on the part of the churches. 
Actually, there are several different places that claim to be the first 
to do it and no one tries to determine which was the very first. It 
started with church groups, with Sunday-school children, and then 
it spread like wildfire, really. UNICEF did not start that. This is 
not something that an international organization tried to inaugurate. 
The American people themselves started it. 

Chairman MorGan. I wasn’t giving credit to UNICEF; I was giv- 
ing it to parent-teachers. 

Mrs. Farwety. I didn’t dare take the credit. Well, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Furton. Where does all the opposition to this program come 
from? 

Chairman Morean. Our next witness is Dr. N. R. Danielian, of the 
International Economic Policy Association. 


STATEMENT OF DR. N. R. DANIELIAN, PRESIDENT, INTERNA- 
TIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Dantev1an. Mr, Chairman, my name is N. R. Danielian. Iam 
president of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association and of the 
International Economic Policy Association. I wish to associate my- 
self with the heartfelt positions taken by the previous witnesses which 
are in the true tradition of American generosity. I shall confine my 
remarks on this occasion to some fundamentals which we have been 
studying over a period of time. 355} 

[ am appearing on behalf of the Economic Policy Association, 
which has been organized by a group of individuals interested 1n an 
effective international economic program, including mutual security. 

The board of directors consists of Mr. Philip Watts, partner of 
Alex. Brown & Co.; Mr. Walter Skuce, representing Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass Co.; Mr. Murray Preston, partner in the law firm of Craig- 
hill, Aiello & Preston; Mr. Hugh Burns, vice president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; and myself. Mr. Rodney W. 
Markley, Jr., of the Ford Motor Co., has acted as consultant to the 
board of directors. : 

The views I present here today are the result of extensive studies 
by our group and many conferences and discussions with business and 
governmental representatives, but these views essentially are my own, 
motivated wholly by a sense of public service, and the frame of refer- 
ence of my thinking on this subject has been the national security of 
the United States from a long-range perspective. 

Perhaps I should qualify myself to some extent, since I presume to 
take the time of this very important committee. I had my education 
at, Harvard, having studied there from 1924 to 1935 and received the 
degrees of A.B., M.A., and Ph. D., and taught there for 6 years in the 
field of economics. Since then I have had a variety of assignments 
here in Washington, the most important of which has been the devel- 
opment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin—first, as an assistant 
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to the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Jesse Jones; then, later, as an 
assistant to the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson; and, 
since 1946, as a private individual in developing the economic, the 
legal, the financial, and the legislative structure which finally resulted 
in this great development, which will ultimately require the invest- 
ment of possibly $1.5 billion, much of which will be financed by user 
charges. In that connection, I have been president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, an organization of industries, com- 
mercial and financial institutions, and public bodies. Thus, my expe- 
rience has involved the largest construction job in the world, interna- 
tional in character, involving diverse governmental organizations— 
State, Federal, and municipal—and industries which have both user 
= investment interest in the economic development resulting there- 
rom. 

Lest what I say later on may be misunderstood, let me state at the 
outset that we support the President’s mutual security program. 
Although we are in no position to pass judgment on the exact amount 
of money required, we must be guided by the recommendations of 
the Executive and the conclusions of the appropriate congressional 
committees. I, personally, would go a step further and state that, 
if the program could be made effective in stabilizing the political and 
economic conditions in the area outside of the Soviet orbit, I would 
not be averse to using larger resources, and, in fact, to meet any pos- 
sible criticisms, I would not be against greater taxes on me personally 
if, by this device, we could insure long-range peace and stability. 

Having said this, I wish now to proceed to a consideration of the 
basic objectives and the methods nase the mutual security pro- 
gram and complementary financial programs may be made more ef- 
fective, for, unless we succeed in this, the whole structure of mutual 
security will crumble in American public opinion. Furthermore, 
even if we are successful in maintaining a flow of aid over the next 
10 or 15 years, we may discover that we have not achieved the results 
we had hoped for. 

In discussing this problem, I wish to make it clear that there is no 
criticism implied on our part of any individuals or institutions in 
Government. In fact, we believe that the program has the best 
leadership and guidance under Mr, Douglas Dillon that we could 
possibly want, and we share with him his desire to improve the pro- 
gram in every possible way. 

Before reaching these conclusions that I shall present to you now, 
the Internationa] Economic Policy Association made a thorough study 
of the criticisms that have been directed at the mutual security pro- 
gram. I must make clear that these are not our criticisms, but a com- 
paneer of what others—to a large extent Members of Congress— 

ave been saying about this program. We made an attempt to 
analyze the main objections to it. 

We completed the study last October and submitted it to the Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs in November. This study 
raised the following questions: 


I. What are the basic strategic and economic premises upon which the mutual 
security program is based, and are these premises valid in serving the long-range 
interest and security of the United States? 

II. What are the economic effects of the mutual security program upon the 
national economy and upon domestic industries which may be threatened by 
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the financing of foreign competition, and do these economic effects threaten the 
long-range security of the United States? 

III. Is the administration of the mutual security program adequate enough 
in terms of personnel, procedures, structure, and methods of coordination to 
serve the security needs of the Nation? 

IV. Is the relationship between the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government in regard to foreign aid legislation being jeopardized by inadequate 
fiscal reporting, lack of clear presentation on the part of the executive agencies, 
or lack of adequate understanding on the part of the Congress; and, finally, are 
human relations factors not directly related to the merits of the mutual security 
program threatening its disposition? 

A thorough reexamination of these fundamental questions must be undertaken 
if the general welfare of the country is to be served. 

We are assured that the State Department ha s given serious consid- 
eration to the criticisms summarized in this study. The Draper com- 
mittee also has had a copy of it, and they have stated to us that it has 
been most useful to them in their current review of the program. 
Members of the Boeschenstein committee—a subcommittee of the 
Business Advisory Committee—have also had access to this report. 

We are convinced that serious consideration is being given by the 
administration to the various points raised in this study and, although 
the time factor would not permit the incorporation of changes in the 
program in this year’s proposal before you, we are hopeful that, as a 
result of the State Department review and the work of these various 
committees, next year’s program will take cognizance of these recom- 
mendations. 

It. is essential, however, not to pull the rug from under the Execu- 
tive at this time by drastic action and to give the administration an 
opportunity to review the programs in the light of these various 
recommendations. 

What should be the direction of this inquiry and of possible revi- 
sions in the program for the next year and the years to follow ? 

Before we are able to answer this question, we should outline our 
strategic position both in military and economic fields in relation to 
the Soviet bloc. 

Although I do not pose as a military strategist, I have tried to 
follow, as any informed person should, the evolution of our power 
relations with the Soviet bloc. I recall back in 1948, a week after the 
Republican National Convention in Philadelphia, I was visiting with 
Senator Vandenberg, then chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the Senate, discussing this very question. I told him at that 
time that, though the Marshall plan was necessary to revive Western 
Europe, it would not achieve security for the United States because 
once the Russians got the atomic bomb and the means of delivering it, 
we sitting here in the Capital of the United States, would be literally 
under the guns of the Soviets. This has come to pass. 

I have been of the opinion since 1947 that the strategy of the Soviets 
was to gain time for the development of the ultimate weapons whereby 
they could threaten us directly from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
and over the North Pole. They accomplished this by keeping us 
busily fretting over a two-dimensional strategy, concerned over bound- 
ary lines in Iran, Turkey, Greece, Berlin, and the 38th parallel, all 
peripheral situations which kept us busy in the production of con- 
ventional weapons, while they were busily engaged in the conquest 
of three- and four-dimensional power; namely, time and space, and 
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atomic and hydrogen weapons. By emphasizing the third- and 
fourth-dimensional spheres of power, they have narrowed or elim- 
inated the gap in the military balance of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Fvunron. Excuse me. Is that a fourth dimension you are 
speaking of ? ‘ 

Dr. Danrevian. Yes. Time and space and atomic energy. This 
obviously was one of their main objectives and they have achieved it. 

The next objective has been to undercut the economic underpinnings 
of the Western World, particularly Western Europe and Japan. The 
breakup of the colonial system, an important economic prop of West- 
ern civilization, helped the Soviets in this program. The Marshall 
plan and other economic aid programs since, as well as our agricul- 
tural surplus disposal and military expenditures abroad, including 
ofishore procurement, have taken the place of the income that West 
Kurope and Japan used to receive from the colonial system. 

These programs, of course, have helped build up the productive 
capacity of Western Europe and Japan, but have not solved the funda- 
mental imbalance between the industrially developed nations and the 
rest of the world. Western Europe and Japan still need to import 
food, fuel, and industrial raw materials. In the absence of income 
from colonial possessions or from the U.S. taxpayer, they must pay 
for these imports through export. sales of their own. 

Into this situation, the Soviets have stepped with a variety of pro- 
zrams. It is important to understand the nature and the objectives 
of their plans before we can develop and insure the success of our own 
programs. 

While we are worrying about geographic lines of demarcation on 
the periphery of the Soviet empire, they are busily engaged under- 
cutting the economic props of our allies principally by three means: 
(1) through political subversion; (2) aid programs to encourage gov- 
ernment-owned plants; and (3) dumping of products in world markets 
to undercut Western export markets. 

These are the sticks of their inducements. The carrot is the offer 
to buy the surplus products of many countries in order to shift eco- 
nomic orientation away from us to the Soviet orbit. 

We are all too familiar with their attempts at subversion. While 
they keep our attention focused on Berlin, their main effort is cen- 
tered in taking over the Middle East. The consequences of this to 
Western Europe are incalculable. I was in Europe during the Suez 
crisis, and the consternation at the prospect of the cessation of oil 
flow to Western European industry was painful to observe. 

The blatant attempts to take over political power through subver- 
sion, as in Iraq, ride upon the popular revulsion against poverty and 
oppression. These movements are successful, however, only because 
there is no effective opposition with a wide base of support against the 
Communist agitation. We are discovering that reliance upon the 19th 
century concept of narrowly based dictatorship, supported by a small 
military clique, is no longer effective against popular uprising, par- 
ticularly when the armed forces themselves in these dictatorships are 
beginning to be infiltrated by dissidents. 

Iraq happens to be one of the countries in which there is a well- 
conceived developmental program, using 70 percent of the oil revenues 
which it receives, and yet the prospect of better economic future 
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through these Government-sponsored programs does not seem to have 
allayed the revolutionary and Communist-instigated explosions. 
Except for an abortive counter revolution quickly squelched, which 
reports attribute to landowning interests, there seems to be no effective 
counterforce to the Communist-led hordes. Iraq is a case study that 
should be very carefully analyzed, for it shows an instance of a pater- 
nalistic, Government-sponsored, and technically well-advanced and 
well-financed developmental program which has failed to stem the 
revolutionary tides. Why? 

Before answering this, let us go to the next method that the Com- 
munists are using to undermine Western institutions: government-to- 
government economic aid programs designed to put the governments 
of Asian and African countries into business. This should be no sur- 
prise, and certainly no cause for emulation, since one of the primary 
tenets of Communist philosophy is government ownership of the 
means of production. It is perfectly reasonable, therefore, that they 
should concentrate, at cheap interest rates, on luring the governments 
of underdeveloped countries into economic enterprises. At the same 
time, of course, they have not relaxed their effort to take over those 
governments through internal subversive action. Thus, they encour- 
age governments to go into ownership of productive enterprise, and 
then they attempt to take over the government itself. Once success- 
ful, they will have achieved the objectives of Communist society; 
namely, making the state the purveyor of everyone’s livelihood with 
consequent suppression of individual freedom. This also undercuts 
markets for the products of our allies. In this respect, time is on the 
side of the Communists because it is not likely that developmental 
programs, however speedy and extensive, will satisfy the desires of 
expanding populations in time to blunt the revolutionary ardor of 
many of these people. 

Thus, an investment in plants by the Soviets in these countries, 
which they hope to take over by subversion, is an investment in a 
Communist future. Is emulation the answer to this problem ? 

The third Soviet method is underselling Western capital and West- 
ern products through politically induced low interest rates and low 
prices. This, again, will make it difficult for our allies to make a 
living by the sale of their products. 

In all these schemes obviously their attempt is to break up the West- 
ern alliance. 

All of these devices are designed to undercut Western economies 
and institutions. What is the answer to this challenge, and is the 
mutual security program meeting this challenge? In analyzing situa- 
tions of political subversion, we find that what is lacking in those coun- 
tries is an effective opposition. What is the natural base of opposi- 
tion to communism, and what are we doing to encourage it ? 

In Western Europe the Marshall plan succeeded in holding the 
internal Communist movements in check because there was already an 
established propertied class and well-entrenched religious institutions. 
The two together have formed the basis of the Christian Democratic 
Parties which have held Western European democratic institutions in- 
violate against the strong minority Communist movements. 

In the indendevelbuel countries, however, there are no such basic 
institutions with a wide enough base upon which to build opposi- 
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tion to communism. Communism, briefly, is the ownership of the 
means of production by the state, with man, without rights or free- 
dom, as the servant of the state. 

Our Western civilization has been based primarily upon private 
ownership of property and business, which has created a class in so- 
ciety which is willing to stand up for its rights, even against the 
state. 

In the history of the Western world, the development of demo- 
cratic institutions, the right of franchise, the protection of individual 
rights, the evolution of judicial systems to enforce it, are traceable 
to the rise of commercial and industrial interests. This is true in 
the history of France and the history of England, particularly. 

Individual freedom and democratic processes, in short, have his- 
torically developed in countries with a strong and diversified private- 
ownership base. The groups with such an interest are the natural 
foes of communism. 

The reason why there is no strong opposition in Iraq and most of 
the underdeveloped countries to revolutionary movements is the ab- 
sence of a strong and broadly based private-ownership group, with 
a stake in the protection of property and individual rights, whereas 
it is easy enough for Communists to develop well-disciplined cells 
among the poor. 

In country after country, the populace, spurred by Communist 
cells and aided by revolutionary use of fast transportation and in- 
stantaneous communication, are rising against the central govern- 
ments sustained by the police power. Where the police power falters, 
the government falls, either by assassination, displacement, or exile. 

If we are to stem or slow down the tide of revolution, in order to 
gain time for the developmental work to take effect, the only focal 
point of such opposition to communism must be the evolution of a 
private-ownership group in these countries. 

We must realize that the contest between communism and Western 
civilization, having reached a state of military stalemate, is now in 
the area of economic and political institutions. If we believe that 
in the long run private ownership is the foundation from which will 
evolve political stability and individual freedom, the judicial system 
that protects private rights and democratic processes of popular elec- 
tion of governments, then our programs must encourage the institution 
of private ownership. 

To think of our obligations to other nations only in terms of eco- 
nomic and technological developments would be to misread the por- 
tents of history in the same tragic manner in which we misread the 
military threats of the Soviet in terms of geographic boundaries in 
the past 12 years. 

If we make this mistake, we may find that 10 years from now, 
although we have not helped many countries with harbors, roads, and 
factories, we have lost their governments to Communist-induced rev- 
olutionary movements. 

It would seem but a simple fact that, if it is in the interest of the 
Soviet to encourage government ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and to inspire revolutions to take over these governments, we, 
in our programs, should encourage the contrary to these policies; 
namely, the institution of private property and the evolution of legal 
systems that would protect property and individual rights. 
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Those who acquire a stake in this system would in effect. oppose, 
because of self-interest, the Communist movements on the one ood 
and government encroachments on the other. 

If this theory be correct, then it makes no sense to compete with 
the Soviet in the establishment of state-owned systems. 

On the contrary, we must spend every effort to persuade the gov- 
ernments of friendly nations that their own long-range stability and 
progress depend upon the development of an indigenous private- 
ownership group—and I want to emphasize indigenous because I 
don’t want it misunderstood as being economic imperialism. I talk 
about the development of institution of private property among: the 
native peoples of this country—and that our aid programs should be 
so channelized as to create such groups in their native countries. 

This will be much harder than present programs. There is likel 
to be even more waste of funds, a the hardships and difficulties will 
seem to be insurmountable at the present time, but, in the long run, 
it seems to me that it is only by the adoption of an institutional ap- 
proach and not a technological or financial approach solely that we 
are going to be able to oppose communism in these other countries. 

It is said that such institutions do not now exist; that there is no 
manpower qualified in administration and technology ; that there are 
no traditions and judicial systems upon which this concept can be built. 

If so, the challenge is so much greater and the starting point per- 
haps should be with the training of the able and ambitious young 
people in those various countries, with the promise at the end of that 
training that they will be given an opportunity to enter private busi- 
ness with such financial help and technological know-how as we can 
afford to supply. 

In most of these countries, when these people get back to their own 
countries, all they can find to do is get into government work. It 
seems that they should have an alternative to enter into private 
business. 

Another aspect of this problem is that in the Soviet system all 
capital and technological knowledge is centered in the government, 
all foreign aid programs emanate from government. policy and have 
the total resources and weight in manpower and technological know- 
how of the whole Soviet civilization. 

In our case, the Government commands but a small fraction, 
through taxation, of the national resources, and but an infinitesimal 
fraction of the technological know-how. , 

In our society, both capital and knowledge, particularly in the 
technical field, are mostly concentrated in private hands. If we are 
to meet the Soviet challenge, therefore, doing it wholly through tax 
money and Government institutions is like putting the junior varsity 
team against the first stringers. 

This is no reflection on the caliber of the men who sacrifice much 
to serve their country abroad, but it is a statement of fact that the 
Government does not command the total resources of our people to 
meet the unified challenge of the Soviet. 

Hence, the engagement of our private resources in the development 
of this philosophy of economic development through private owner- 
ship is a necessary condition. : 

I think perhaps I should state here a paragraph which I have at 
the end, so what I propose will not be misunderstood. 
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In emphasizing private property rights, I want to make it clear 
that I include all forms of private property—individual, partnership, 
cooperative, and corporate. 

And in basing the institution of individual freedom on private 
property, I am not unmindful of the fact that, historically, free labor 
unions have come into existence and flourished under the private en- 
terprise system. I cannot conceive of free labor unions in a state 
where the government owns all the means of production. 

T do not subscribe to the theory, on the other hand, that private 
eapital and private know-how can do the whole job, because there are 
many situations in the world where the private profit motive and the 
fiduciary responsibilities of corporate managements in the safe- 
guarding of their stockholders’ money would not permit them to 
undertake this task on their own responsibility. 

Further, there are development projects of a non-revenue-produc- 
ing nature, such as roads, harbor improvement, hospitals, and schools, 
which are properly programs for government rather than private 
action. 

On the other hand, foreign aid resources and Government em- 
ployees are not, alone, enough to do the job. 

Thus, we are confronted with the task on the one hand of redefin- 
ing our political and economic objectives abroad in the underdevel- 
oped areas and, secondly, of devising institutions which will bring 
together both Government and private resources for the accomplish- 
ment of a program which has institutional and judicial—as well as 
economic—objectives. 

This, I believe, is the challenge to the present and the succeeding 
administrations. 

Much progress has been made in this past year in redefining the 
objectives as well as exploring means of accomplishment. Whereas 
the Draper committee has been considering the strategic values in 
the military and economic aid programs, the Boeschenstein commit- 
tee and the Straus study have explored the institutional aspects of 
this program and the ways and means of encouraging more private 
participation. 

Dean Donald David, now chairman of the executive committee of 
the Ford Foundation, sparked much of this interest in the partnership 
concept between private enterprise and Government to achieve these 
developmental objectives abroad. 

But very few have centered their attention on the main anti- 
Communist device, the only one which will make native people stand 
up and oppose it: namely, private ownership and the prospect of 
enjoying the fruits of their labors under free and democratic 
institutions. 

How do we implement such a program? The International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association commends the following proposals to the 
attention of the Congress. These are not exhaustive by any means 
and I would like to take note of what has been said here, the contri- 
butions made by such organizations as CARE and the United Nations 
organizations, as well as the recommendation of Mr. Campbell con- 
cerning the use of housing authorities and so on. These are some of 
the things I think belong in this field : 

Tax incentives to private enterprise abroad must be granted to 
equalize the risks; extension of guarantees on investments against 
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damage from civil strife: protection against currency depreciation 
and devaluations. 

Most important, perhaps, is the channelization of foreign aid funds 
and reinvestment of local currencies in productive enterprises abroad, 
through local financial institutions and private-ow nership units; 
development of partnership arrangements with United States or 
Western private enterprise in construction, management, and training 
of personnel. 

The establishment of regional universities, as proposed by Senators 
Mansfield and Johnson, and others—perhaps one for Asia, one for 
Latin America, and one for Africa—where able young men from the 
respective countries of the area can mingle together in an atmosphere 
of freedom and secure the advantage of a technological education 
under Western teachers, with the use of mutual security and local- 
currency funds; extension of an expanded agricultural surplus dis- 
posal program, through private channels over ‘and above normal com- 
mercial markets, to relieve hunger and destitution, and to provide a 
capital base for new industrial enterprise. And I think this ans 
cultural disposal program must be coordinated within the plans and 
programs because food essentially is capital and when you have food 
and you have labor that can sustain itself you have the capital re- 
quired to build some of these things that should be a part of this 
program. 

The use of private contractors in the accomplishment of develop- 
mental projects, with training of native personnel as a part of the 
obligation of the contract ; clarification of antitrust laws; revision of 
antitrust. laws to permit a combination of American firms to pool 
their resources in the accomplishment of these objectives; the en- 
couragement of conventions among nations; and development of 
judicial standards in each nation to protect private investments 
abroad. 

There and many other devices must be carefully studied, planned 
for, and fitted into a pattern to accomplish the overall objective which 
must. be defined as (1) our own national security; (2) the national 
independence of other countries; (3) the development of private prop- 
erty institutions; (4) the protection of individuals against arbitrary 
action of the state; and (5) economic development within the frame- 
work of these institutions. Out of this complex, I am sure, over a 
period of time, democratic governments, with greater stability, will 
emerge, as they did in the Western World from the time of the 
French Revolution. 

In conclusion, I repeat that the mutual security program must be 
supported, as a vital holding operation, while the administration is 
engaged in a reevaluation of the objectives and the means. 

We cannot pull the rug from under our Government and create an 
economic vacuum. That would be just as drastic as pulling back all 
our military positions to the North American Continent. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Dr. Danielian. I think you have 
performed a great public service. You certainly have put a lot of 
work into your statement, and I am sure the members of this com- 
mittee who will take time out to read it will be richly rewarded by 
some of the background presented as a result of the long hours you 
have put into this statement. 
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I also want to thank you for the book you sent me this morning. 
I intend to take that home and do some homework with it. 

I, for one, know that you have been one of the really hard workers 
here in Washington for what you believe in. In all your appearances 
before this committee you have always given excellent testimony. I 
again commend you for your statement. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botron. I think I would like to join the chairman in what he 
has said. We know the work you have done has been honest and 
truly American and we are grateful to you for bringing it to us. I 
wanted to ask you one, or two perhaps, little-things. You speak here 
about our doing these various things—but have we the time? What is 
the time element in all this? 

Mr. Dantevi1an. Well, I must say that this contest we are in cer- 
tainly is going to engage not only our generation but also the genera- 
tion of our children and that, therefore, we must look at this from a 
long-range point of view. If some of these issues had been confronted 
10 years ago when the Marshall plan was being developed and we had 
paid somewhat more attention to underdeveloped areas of the world, 
with such a concept as I have outlined perhaps in the last 10 years we 
would have had a group of people who would have been willing to 
stand up and fight the Communists in their respective countries. 

Ten years from now I don’t want to have us find ourselves in the 
same position we are in at the present time. So we must make a start 
in the direction of building up what we like to believe are democrati- 
cally oriented societies, but the very foundation of that is the private 
ownership group—and by private ownership group I don’t necessarily 
mean large industries, 1 mean people who own their homes, people 
who own their shops, people who have a stake in the freedom with 
which they engage in economic activity for their own advancement. 
And they will have a stake in the defense of stability. 

They will be the ones against expropriation of property; they will 
be the ones who will be in favor of stable currencies in their respective 
countries; and they will insist on adoption of constitutions that will 
defend personal freedom. 

Now, any reading of English and French history must convince us 
that the freedoms we enjoy today were due to the rise of the commer- 
cial and industrial society. And then they were followed with the 
effect unon labor; then the labor unions started organizing and they 
started fighting for their own welfare. 

So, as a result of these institutional developments, we are developing 
a balanced society where internal forces, working through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, achieve a certain amount of stability. 

And so in these other countries, essentially they are going through 
the same sort of historical evolution as the Western European coun- 
tries did after the industrial revolution. They are about 150 to 200 
years behind these times. They want to make up the difference in a 
short period, so we cannot allow these things to evolve naturally; we 
will have to help them and, since we are spending billions of dollars 
every year, and in this concept—I must include the resources under 
Public Law 480, the resources in the Development Loan Fund, the 
resources in the Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for 
reconstruction. 
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I think the whole concept of economic aid should have an institu- 
tional orientation where you encourage the institutions that create 
stability in society. 

Mrs. Botton. I am sure the committee would agree with me that 
those words have particular meaning, coming from you. We appreci- 
ate them very much. I do happen to be one of those who went up on 
the first passenger ship through the seaway last summer. 

One thing 1 want to know about: Speaking of universities in Asia 
and so on and Africa, in my journeys over there, I have wondered 
whether just to do “a” university in Africa, is best. Morocco wants 
one; Tunisia wants one; and Libya wants one. Can each have its own 
university ¢ 

Is there any way we could have each one have a part—say medicine, 
or science, or the liberal arts—so together they would be the Uni- 
versity of North Africa ? 

Dr. Danretian. Well, it seems to me this has to be a cooperative 
effort if we are going to finance it and we are going to help set it up, 
and, of course, the Western countries could provide the technological 
know-how, the masters who would teach there the sciences, and the 
history, and so on; that, without preventing these other countires 
from achieving their ambition to have their own universities as and 
when they can be financed individually, we can still take the initiative 
in establishing regional universities. 

Mrs. Botton. Regional universities. I like that. 

Dr. Dantevtan. I am particularly attracted by the prospect of 
the young peoples of these nations getting together and growing up 
together in an atmosphere of free institutions and free inquiry. In 
the regional universities, questions of financing have to be faced, but 
between the mutual security funds and the local currency funds we 
can, in the next 4 years, let us say, have these institutions established 
in proper places, 

I like the regional concept also because in my travels I have met 
native people who have studied in the United States and although 
these programs are very valuable, bringing them here for 4 or 8 years, 
you find that when they get back into their own countries there is 
an element of dissatisfaction developing, and I think it is better for 
them to live within their own environments and get the best possible 
educational opportunity that the West provides. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you, Doctor, very much. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan ? 

Mr. Carnauan. I personally appreciate your statement. I pre- 
sume you are saying that government-to-government programs per- 
haps will have to continue, but they ought to be in such fields as roads 
or health or education and, if we get into the building of a cement 
plant or a steel mill, it should be private enterprise and private 
capital. 

r. Danrevian. Not altogether. There are possible combinations. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Basically, that should be the concept ? 

Dr. Dantevian. If it were a commercially successful enterprise, 
you could sell the securities or give native people who are engaged in 


this the option to buy the stock out of the earnings. There are all 


kinds of possibilities whereby you convert an industrial plant into 
private ownership. In other words, instead of putting an industrial 
plant into the hands of the government forever, there are all kinds 
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of possible combinations whereby you can encourage native private 
people in partnership with American or western enterprises to plan 
and ultimately to own and operate that enterprise. 

Mr. Carnauan. And you are saying that, should we finance the 
building of a commercial plant in an underdeveloped area, a part of 
the contract should be that eventually the enterprise will become pri- 
rately owned ¢ 

Dr. Dantevian. I think we can set up country financial institutions 
whereby the aid can be channelized through those financial institu- 
tions to a private corporation which is organized in partnership be- 
tween a local group and such Western group as has the know-how for 
that particular enterprise, and help them start the business with a 
management contract of an American group which also undertakes 
the training of the personnel that is going to be required for the 
long-run operation of that plant. 

Mr. Carnanan. But the plant will be in the beginning in the own- 
ership of the government of the country in which we are building the 
plant, because in many instances there is no other agency with which 
to deal. 

Dr. Dantentan. You can create one. That is the point. You can 
create one. After all, the government agency creates an authority. 
Iran has an authority and various other countries have an authority. 
You can just as easily create a corporation and say that over the next 
10 years the stock is going to be owned by the employees or by the 
management or somebody. 

Mr. Carnanuan. What I am saying is that in some instances we will 
have to deal with the government, and the government may not en- 
courage the creation of a private agency with which to deal. Then 
what are you going to do? 

Dr. Dantetian. Well, each case has got to be considered on its own 
merits and with due consideration to the politics of the situation. I 
don’t think we can write a hard-and-fast rule. I think a part of this 
job is to persuade a local government that in the long run the stability 
of the country and its economic progress is going to be better served 
by creating an interest and by arousing the initiative of its citizens. 

Mr. Carnanan. I certainly agree with you wholeheartedly, but I 
am just raising the question as to whether or not the thing you want 
can always be accomplished from the very beginning. 

Dr. Dantetian. In some places it can be accomplished, and in other 
places it will take a longer time. 

Mr. Carnauan. What I was asking you is, if a country applies for 
money for a commercial project of some sort, one of considerable size, 
I thought you were suggesting that if we deal government to govern- 
ment, there would be in the agreement statements to the effect that, 
in 10 or 15 or 20 years, the concern must not be government owned 
but must eventually go into private hands. 

Dr. Dantertan. I think that is one possible approach. What I 
suggest does not exclude that. If you can start from the beginning 
as private enterprise, you do so. If, however, you have to have an 
intermediate stage where the government undertakes it with a proviso 
that they convert the industry to private ownership, I think that may 
be another approach. 
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Mr. Carnauan. Would you, in an underdeveloped country where 
such a contract or even the tendency toward such a condition could 
not be had, would you still go ahead with the program ? 

Dr. Danietian. Well, I think then military considerations and 
also the particular position of that country and our relations with 
the Soviet bloc would be a major consideration, whether or not we 
should continue to render aid, but I, frankly, do not see any long- 
range future in the creation of government-owned enterprises in these 
countries because, as a matter of practical economics, it is going to 
take a long time to satisfy all these people. In other words, we 
cannot possibly meet in the next year or two or three all of the needs 
and desires; all these aids that we have devised must be continued 
and they must be expanded as much as possible. 

We must take care of suffering, of hunger and health, and so on. 
These things must go on. But, as a practical matter, with the mil- 
lions of people involved, we are not going to solve the fundamental 
economics of having industry to satisfy all of their needs in a short 
time. It is going to take a long time. 

During that period, the Communist conspiracy will continue and 
they will try to subvert these goverriments. It seems to me that dur- 
ing that period we confront the very practical and political and hard- 
headed proposition of building up enough groups in those areas who 
are willing to stand up and oppose the Communists that the countries 
will not be taken over while all these programs are having their ef- 
fect. And, to achieve that, it seems to me you have to have a wider 
base than merely, say, a well-known dictator with the police power 
and having also the ownership of industrial plants, because they 
may be subverted, too, as in the case of Iraq, for instance. 

So, if we are going to achieve the long-range ambitions of our 
society to help these people with economic development under grow- 
ing institutions of freedom and individual liberty, then I think we 
also have to be very practical and create forces in those societies that 
will oppose communism, 

And that, I think, the most natural base, is a group of people who 
have a self-interest in the protection of their position. 

Mr. Carnanan. I agree with your conclusion completely; how- 
ever, unless we deal with existing governments we would be almost 
completely precluded from any activity in a country that has a gov- 
ernment which is devoted to government ownership of all of the 
means of production. 

Dr. Dantett1an. Well, then, I think you will have to review your 
interests in that country. 

Mr. Carnanan. And you still say that there are perhaps other 
programs that we should enter into with the government even though 
we are precluded from the encouragement. immediately of setting up 
private enterprise groups. 

Mr. Danreian. Yes. Yes; of course; a wide variety. As a matter 
of fact, the infrastructure, as they call it, has to be provided through 
public funds; there is no question about it. The roads, the schools, 
the hospitals—all of these things have to be provided through public 
funds. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you think that programs under mutual secu- 
rity for the building up of commercial enterprises, even though they 
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are government owned, will hasten the takeover of communism, or 
will they delay the takeover of communism ? 

Dr. Danrevian. I think they will hasten it; yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. In other words, communism would take over more 
quickly ? 

Dr. Danrevian. Local government becomes the focal point of all 
political agitation. Once you have done that, you have all the pro- 
ductive property under your control, too. 

Mr. Carnanan. I am very much interested in what you are saying, 
and I am not asking these questions to question your sincerity or the 
worth of the ideas you are presenting, but I certainly see a lot of 
difficulty and I will ask again the question that Mrs. Bolton asked you. 
Do you think there is time ? 

Dr. Danrettan. We have to make a start in this case really in the 
next 10 or 15 years—I assume the program is going to continue. I 
mean that is my basic assumption. The program is going to continue 
and it has to continue. The question 1s the orientation of it, the 
gradual evolution of the institution of private property, the indi- 
vidual freedom, the constitutional guarantees of individual rights, 
and I don’t see that we are helping our own civilization by just talk- 
ing only in terms of quantities of money, technology or science. I 
think we have to talk in terms of institutions because, after all, the 
conflict between communism and our civilization is a conflict between 
institutions. 

Mr. Carnauan. I agree that the conflict is between institutions, 
but do you think we will have 15 years in many of the countries—say 
in the Middle East, or southeast Asia—in which to build up the ch- 
mate for private enterprise ? 

Dr. Danrevian. I am willing to do anything necessary with no 
reservations to hold these areas right now. But, at the same time, 
I want to define some long-range objectives. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you think the mutual security program is mak- 
ing any effort to encourage private enterprise ? 

Dr. Danrevian. Yes; I think there is a growing interest in that 
direction now; yes, but under pressure of circumstances, particularly 
when governments are short of foreign exchange, there is a tendency 
to move in and just make balance-of-payments loans and so on and, 
to that extent, we are merely propping up rather weak situations. I 
am all for it if necessary to sustain our position and to uphold these 
governments in these countries, but I think, at the same time, we would 
merely be holding the situation—engaging in a holding operation 
without a fundamental reorientation which I think, in the long run, 
must be the foundation of long-range security for us. Because unless 
we develop nations that are not only friendly at the top, but also have 
similar institutions and enjoy the same things, the blessings of civili- 
zation, of freedom, it is not going to be possible to insure our security 
in the long run. 

Mr. Carnauan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futon. We are glad to have you here. I think you have done 
a very workmanlike job. I have no questions, but as a student of 
language I got quite a chuckle out of your metaphor when you said 
you would pull out the rug and create a vacuum. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Danielian. 
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Mrs. Annalee Stewart. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNALEE STEWART, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
APPEARING ON BEHALF OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Chairman Morean. Mrs. Stewart was scheduled for testimony on 
last Monday and, due to the illness of her mother, she was unable to be 
here. We are going to work her in today. She represents the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Fisden, and she has a short 
statement here and she may proceed. 

Mr. Furron. May we also welcome her from this side of the table 
and say that she always gives an interesting and talented presentation. 
Some of us have waited to hear you this afternoon, so your audience 
has remained. 

Mrs. Stewart. Thank you, Mr. Fulton, and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this important 
committee to express the views of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

I am Mrs. Annalee Stewart, legislative secretary of the U.S. section 
of our organization, which was founded in 1915, with Jane Addams 
as its first pr esident. Iam going to try to eliminate some of the para- 
graphs and sentences, and as long as they will be supplied for the 
record it will be all r ight. 

Chairman Morean. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mrs. Stewart. The 44 years of experience of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom makes it a firm believer in a 
program of continuing economic aid that will assist the less developed 
areas of the world to the fullest extent of their desire and capacity to 
receive help. The league also firmly believes in a program of technical 
assistance, preferably on a multilateral basis under the United Nations. 
It likewise supports heartily the special assistance programs of the 
United Nations known as the Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and the 
Palestine Refugee Agency—U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees. It is convinced, however, that assistance programs 
should never become a device whereby we reward our friends or exert 
pressure on any country to pattern its economy after ours. To pursue 
such a policy will only damage the program and place our country in 
a false position in the eyes of the world. 

When 75 percent of all the people of the world have annual incomes 
of less than $100 per year net no more than 10 percent of the world’s 
goods, we begin to understand w vhy 3 in a recent column Walter Lipp- 
mann reminded his readers that “we live in a world community where 
the most portentous fact is the gap between the rich peoples of West 
Europe, North America, and Australasia and those of Rsia, Africa, 
and Latin America.” The Women’s International League believes 
that we of the United States, who have so much, have a moral obliga- 
tion to help lift the level of life for human beings wherever they are. 

The 1959 mutual security program, however, is a package which 
contains items other than economic aid. More than 60 percent of its 
total asking is concerned with direct military assistance and defense 
support. The league strongly disapproves the linking of economic 
aid with these military programs. 
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In the mutual security hearings of 1958 a number of national organ- 
izations asked for a division of this mutual security package, feeling 
that the distinctly military items should be transferred to the Defense 
Department budget. A special study made by Professors Milikan 
and Rostow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology supported 
this view on the ground that economic aid would be most effective and 
acceptable if it were administered according to strictly economic 
criteria rather than by military and political considerations. In 1956 
the administration attempted to make such a separation of the eco- 
nomic from the military, but failed to persuade Congress to take the 
necessary action. 

In 1958, the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, 
set up by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, proposed, as its 
first recommendation, that— 

The objectives of the various foreign aid programs should be separated, defined, 
restated as necessary by the executive branch and the Congress. 

Last August eight members of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in a public letter addressed to the President, criticized the— 
serious distortion of the present relative importance which is attached to military 
and related aid on the one hand and technical assistance and self-liquidating 
economic development assistance on the other. 

It is the belief of the league that neither peace nor the hope of peace 
can be obtained by a military assistance program. Opinions may vary 
widely about any given issue, but to members of the league military 
assistance means foreign troops and convoys traveling civilian high- 
ways, keeping war and the threat of war always in the minds of citi- 
zens. It means Spanish paratroopers trained by the American Air 
Force in Germany. It means deadly hardware labeled “Made in 
America” scattered over the earth. It means good and fertile land 
preempted for airbases, and much-needed housing taken over for bar- 
racks and homes for the military. 

Reactions to situations such as these have been observed by our 
members in many parts of the world. It leads them to the conclusion 
that military assistance spreads primarily a military image of the 
United States, which will do our country much harm in the long run. 
On the other hand, as was stated before, the league wholeheartedly 
believes in the other part of this mutual security program—much the 
smaller part at present—which covers the request for economic aid 
and technical assistance. It believes that such a program, if it were 
adequate and continuing and wisely administered, would greatly 
advance the cause of peace and of real national security. 

It is sometimes claimed that only the program of military aid makes 
possible the enactment of any program of economic aid. The league 
believes, on the contrary, that, given a clear-cut and honest picture of 
the great need for economic aid, together with a wise and dynamic 
educational program, the American people will respond in an affirma- 
tive manner. It contends, furthermore, that the diverse programs 
now in’ use are confusing and self-defeating. The Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom regrets that it is unable to lend 
its suport to the present mutual security program, much as it believes 
in one of its two incompatible parts. 

On behalf of the U.S. section, I would strongly urge that a clear- 
cut division be made now between the military and economic pro- 
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grams, and that legislation be framed setting up a generous, well- 
detined program for economic and technical assistance that more 
nearly measures up to the world’s needs. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mrs. Stewart. I notice in your 
statement you don’t mention the section on the Development Loan 
Fund. Do you consider that part of the economic aid ? 

Mrs. Srewarr. We strongly support giving and making funds 
availablein terms of economic aid; yes. 

Chairman Morean. You support the Development Loan Fund? 

Mrs. Srewarr. Yes, but we still want the economic aid separated 
from the military, and we are glad that Senator Fulbright asked for 
a larger amount, because we think this is very important. 

Chairman Morean. I was just going to ask you that question about 
Senator Fulbright, Senator Humphrey, and Senator Kennedy’s sug- 
gestion that the Development Loan Fund have a revolving fund of 5 
years with $1.5 billion each year. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Yes; we believe this is a good proposal. We are 
also interested in doing everything possible in an economic way for 
India, because we believe they have many problems which we could 
help them to solve. Our organization has a section in India and we 
have a great deal of personal interest in that country. 

Chairman Morcan. You support, then, the Indian 5-year program ? 

Mrs. Stewart. Yes. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mrs. Stewart. 

Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Furron. We are glad to have you here and hear your views. 
Would you agree with me that we in Congress should try as much as 
possible to eliminate the military equipment program for Latin Amer- 
ica in the current fiscal year just coming up on July 1? 

Mrs. Srewart. Very strongly, Mr. Fulton. As you know, we have 
had a great deal of interest in Latin America and we have appreciated 
your interest in it, as well as other members of the committee. 

We have long said that the emphasis should be, as I have indicated 
in our testimony, on economic aid and technical assistance programs. 
We believe that it is most unfortunate that over the years military aid 
has been given to leaders of the Latin American countries, many of 
whom have used this military aid to support revolutions which have 
meant a great deal of unnecessary destruction of people and property. 

I was in Guatemala in 1947, at the time of the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women, which our organization initlated—a nongovernmen- 
tal meeting. This was an important attitude brought out by the 
women from 18 of the 21 countries of North and South America. 
They said to us, “Work to oppose the sending of military aid in its 
various forms because”—— 

Mr. Futron. Would you submit a careful statement outlining the 
results of that meeting so that we could have it as part of the record ? 
I would like to have it in the record. 

Mrs. Srewart. Yes. 

Mr. Futron. And I would like to have your recommendations to 
remove the danger of interfratricidal war in that area, where the 
weapons might be used on each other, rather than as protection 


against a possible common enemy. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. THomas E. MorGan, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Morcan: When I testified before your committee on April 27, 1959, 
Representative James G. Fulton requested that I furnish for the committee’s 
record some information about the First Inter-American Congress of Women, 
held in Guatemala, August 21-27, 1947. Among the sponsoring groups for this 
congress were the following U.S. organizations: Zonta International, Peoples 
Mandate Committee, Pan American League (of Miami), National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Pilot Club International, National 
Council of Negro Women, and the National Association of Altrusa Clubs. The 
initiative for calling the congress together was taken by the United States sec- 
tion of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, but, with the 
exception of one representative of the league, the organizing committee was com- 
posed entirely of women from Latin America. The enclosed materials include: 

1. Statement sent to the Secretary of State and the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations by an Inter-American meeting held in Wash- 
ington, February 2-3, 1947, before the inter-American congress. 

2. Excerpts from “Summary of Proceedings of the First Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women, August 21-27, 1947,” which considered the responsibility of 
women in view of the consequences of the atomic bomb, means of promoting 
democracy in the Americas, human rights, problems of inter-American policy, 
responsibility of the Americas for war victims, and civil and political rights for 
women (the excerpts include summaries of resolutions adopted by the congress 
with particular bearing upon the disadvantages and dangers of U.S. military 
assistance to Latin American governments). 

3. Excerpts from message delivered by Mrs. Annalee Stewart at the inaugura- 
tion meeting of the First Inter-American Congress of Women. 

4. Message of the Honorable Frances P. Bolton, U.S. House of Representatives, 
to the First Inter-American Congress of Women. 

We hope that these materials may prove helpful in the committee’s considera- 
tion of increased economic aid abroad and the separation of military and eco- 
nomic assistance to the developing countries. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNALEE STEWART, 
Legislative Secretary. 


STATEMENT SENT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTFE ON FOREIGN RELATTONS BY AN INTER-AMERICAN MEETING HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 2-3, 1947, BEFORE THE INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


At an inter-American meeting held in Washington, February 2 and 8, 1946, 
under the auspices of the United States section of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 17 women from 12 Latin American countries and 
the United States voted to protest vigorously against a proposal which, accord- 
ing to press reports, is under consideration in the Department of State, viz: that 
it recommend to Congress the sale of surplus and other war material to Latin 
American governments. 

They point out that such a policy would serve to strengthen the power and 
prestige of militery elements in those countries, especially those of Nazi-Fascist 
leanings, thus definitely weakening democratic controls and promoting internal 
dictatorships and inter-American conflicts. 

They recommend, as an alternative policy, that the United States immediately 
seek an agreement among a1] cenntries having surplus armaments that they will 
destroy these surplus stocks instead of selling them to other countries. 
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EXXxceRPTS.FROM MESSAGE DELIVERED BY MRS. ANNALEE STEWART AT THE FIRST 
INTBR-AMERACAN CONGRESS OF WOMEN, GUATEMALA CITY, AUGUST 21, 1947 


“It has been said, ‘There are moments in history when tomorrow is today; 
when the mammoth glacier of social change, taking movement down the valley of 
history, can be diverted by men into the pathway of tomorrow.’ 

“The world in its great social upheaval as well as its tragic physical destruc- 
tion can be directed into a new pattern based on understanding, belief, and 
faith in one another if men and women will unite to face their common problems 
instead of fighting about them. There is no problem that cannot be soived if 
we follow this formula—face our problems instead of fighting over them.” 

* . oo + * + a 


“The Second World War has brought an unprecedented amount of inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. It has also brought new tensions over such questions as bases, 
the presence in Latin America of many U.S. representatives and troops, and 
the failure to give Latin Americans adequate participation in postwar plunning. 
ln order to combat these new dangers to harmonious cooperation, the Women’s 
International League has consistently worked for the democratic procedure of 
inter-American consultation, rather than unilateral action by the United States. 

“At our annual meeting held in Puiladelphia in April 1947 we imciuded the 
following in our statement of policies: 

““ine league urges upon the Government of the United States continued 
growth in cooperative sharing of responsibility for regional problems of the 
Western Hemisphere—political, economic, and social. Such regional action 
should be kept in harmony with the procedures and decisions of the United 
Nations and should replace interference by any nation in the internal affairs 
of any other nation. 

“-yne teague urges cooperation of the United States with Latin American 
governments in developing concrete pians for raising living standards and 
strengthening labor movements. It specifically opposes the saie of surpius war 
equipment by the United States to Latin American countries, as this policy 
would tend to increase military rivalries.’ ” 

5 * a - * * - 


“In the words of Jane Addams, founder of the Women’s International League 
and lifelong worker to remove the barriers between nations and people of vari- 
ous cultural backgrounds: ‘Nothing could be worse than the thought tnat one had 
given up too soon and had left unexpended one effort that might have helped 
the world.’ 

“Women of the first Inter-American Congress of Women assembled in Guate- 
mala—we are here committed never to give up but to put forth one more effort 
to help create ‘one world.’ ” 





EXCERPTS FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF WOMEN, 
HELD IN GUATEMALA, AUGUST 21-27, 1947 


“The Inter-American Congress of Women held at Guatemala City, Au- 
gust 21-27, 1947, was epochmaking in certain respects. It was the first time 
that such a congress had been held in the Americas on a completely democratic 
basis, as every known association of women in the hemisphere was invited. Al- 
though the delegates, or the associations they represented, received no aid from 
their governments and had to pay their own expenses, there were present a total 
of 68 different delegates frem 18 countries, representing some 80 organizations. 
About a dozen other delegates were detained at the last minute and unable to 
come. 

The following countries were represented: Argentina, Bolivia, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, United States of America, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, with two from the organizing committee of the congress: Mrs. Car- 
men S. B. de Lozada of Bolivia and Miss Heloise Brainerd of the United States. 
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The two largest delegations were those of the United States, with 16 members, 
and Guatemala, with 15.” ‘ 
Ls a * a + a7 a 


“Means of promoting democracy in the Americas.—Adherence to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the U.N.; request for immediate consideration of dis- 
armament proposals; self-determination for colonial peoples (as Puerto Rico) ; 
subordination of military authority to civilian; rejection of the plan for. the 
standardization of armaments in the Americas, asking that instead ‘the money 
and loans destined to be used for that purpose be invested in agricultural and 
industrial machinery and sanitary equipment’; efforts to stop all forms of: dis- 
crimination, ete. * * * that the United States make a ‘real and effective return 
of strategic bases loaned by Latin American countries’” (digest of resolutions 
bearing on U.S. military activities in relation to other American countries). 


MESSAGE OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANCES P. BoLTon, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, TO THE First INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF WOMEN 


* * * We women of the Americas, of the New World, need to know each 
other, need to build a bridge of understanding and mutual confidence across 
the waters of suspicion that have flowed between our countries. We want a 
world where our children may live constructive lives in peace, each working 


for his own country’s good, each realizing that that good is inevitably a creative 


force, for are we not the mothers; do we not know, as no man ever will or can, 
the price of each life? We know from the rich experience of our own living 
that all new life comes out of great darkness through the gateway of pain inte 
fresh opportunity to build beauty, joy, and happiness. Alas, that man so often 
turns his face away from these and chooses a road that takes him inevitably 
back into the dark again. 

It is because there never has been a moment when this woman’s knowledge 
is so needed in a world gone mad that I rejoice that women of the Americas 
meet together in Guatemala. May your counselings be watched over by almighty 
God, who in his wisdom has made this meeting possible. May there be planted, 
in these days, the seeds of friendship between groups and between individuals, 
seeds that will send up exquisite green shoots that will grow gently but strongly 
into great trees, whose branches will interlace and form arched canopies under 
which our children’s children may laugh and sing together as they build God's 
kingdom. 


Mr. Fuuron. I am sure the chairman will agree with me on this 
because we have discussed it before: The U.S. foreign policy under 
the Constitution is under the President of the United States. He 
delegates that to a Cabinet member, the Secretary of State, for the 
formulation of policy and the formalizing of it. Actually, the under- 
taking and the carrying out of foreign policy is under the Secretary 
of State and various consular and diplomatic officials, both in the 
United States and abroad. 

Here is where I disagree with you thoroughly, and I think your 
organization should reconsider its ground : The means of carrying out 


a foreign policy are the implements; that is, military hardware, food,. 


dollars, loans, surplus agricultural commodities, information pro- 
grams, et cetera. 

When we look at those means we must look to see that the means 
are placed under proper policy direction. For my own part, I think 
that the U.S. foreign policy should be unified and it should not be 
divided off and fragmented into sections that are under congressional 
committees that do not have foreign policy, of a peaceful nature, as 
their first requirement. 


For example, this House Foreign Affairs Committee has the $1.6 


billion of military foreign aid under its supervision, and we are a 
civilian policy committee. The Armed Services Committee has ap- 
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proximately $43 billion worth of U.S. military hardware for 1960 
under its jurisdiction alone, scattered in many bases everywhere, with- 
out close foreign policy civilian direction. My first point is this: I 
would ~eomamee to your organization that you leave under the 
civilian and the purposeful direction of the experienced people on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, as well as the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, our U.S. military aid programs abroad, because 
we keep them within bounds, while the Armed Services Committees, 
on the other hand, who are very experienced in armaments and mat- 
ters of that type, might be increasing them. 

The next point is this: In order to have a unified U.S. foreign 
policy in these various countries, it is better to have U.S. foreign pol- 
icy committees such as these that now have the jurisdiction, looking at 
the whole country and balancing out the security against their eco- 
nomics and development, as well as technical assistance needs. 

Unless the balancing is done overall with a particular country or 
area or regional organization located in a particular part of the world, 
there won’t be a balanced program that gives the civilian and the 
development portions adequate play. 

What could we do if the Armed Forces Committee says, “Every- 
thing goes for military assistance”? And then we, on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, try to plead with Congress, “Give us a few odd 
dollars for special assistance, for development loans, for technical 
assistance, point 4, and for civilian programs there is a real need for, 
such as drilling wells, technical assistance, and community projects.” 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee have a hard enough time 
getting the foreign aid bill through as it is now, when it includes 
technical assistance and defense support, and so forth, with the basis 
of military assistance, let alone take away that support from us. 

Remember in the House of Congress, the military aid program 
and military defense program for the United States go through 
unanimously without a rolleall and with a rush of feet to get on 
board. It isa fast-moving program. 

While on this U.S. mutual security program, we have a hard 
enough time getting it through as it is. Now, what do you think? 
Would you be better off dividing it off and having the major portion 
of the program put over under a military committee, when you peo- 
ple were for peace and freedom, and you put the peace first. Maybe 
you should not be recommending to the Congress, you people pleading 
for peace, that you put a major portion of the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram under the committee with the duty of preparing for war. 
Perhaps you should stay over here under the civilian foreign policy 
committees, the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, because we are not doing a bad job 
by it. 

Every year this committee has moved into programs, such as our 
placing the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund as a separate 
title in this program when neither political party wanted it. Like- 
wise, we implemented the U.S. Government guaranty programs, the 
provisions being made right at this particular committee level. 

We, on this committee, have insisted cog oi business be given 
an opportunity to serve adequately in the U.S. foreign aid program. 


We are the people who put in the amendment to help provide the pay- 
ment of freight for the organized U.S. charities in the work abroad, 
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as well as for those individuals sending food abroad for their fam- 
ilies. We have also helped CARE. 

Do you think the Armed Services Committee would do that? Or 
do you think the Agriculture Committee would take the time with 
such small programs? I wonder. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Well, Mr. Fulton, I appreciate very much the 
emphasis that the House Foreign Affairs Committee and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee have given to civilian programs and 
to civilian control programs. Our organization certainly does not 
want the Armed Services Committee to have the kind of power that 
they have and to build up the military programs that they build up. 

I have appeared, and our organization has sent representatives to 
appear, before them on a number of occasions, opposing the military 
programs that they have. 

Mr. Futon. How far did you get? 

Mrs. Srewart. The emphasis in our foreign policy has been very 
strongly of a military nature. It sems to me, if you would consider 
the amount in proportion to the total budget that goes for military 
things, the emphasis has been very strongly on a military basis of our 
foreign policy, and we oppose that. Our organization has believed 
in international cooperation at the economic and political level, but we 
have always opposed military alliances such as NATO, SEATO, and 
the Baghdad Pact, and the tremendous amounts placed in the mili- 
tary budget, and have pointed out that the emphasis ought to be con- 
structive policies such as universal disarmament through the United 
Nations, which would provide for getting rid of national armies on 
any large scale, and having a United Nations police force. Then the 
energies and money would be released to fight the real war that two- 
thirds of the world faces on hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

So you see we don’t want either you in the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, or the Armed Services Committee, to have these sums to use in 
military aid. We believe in the thermonuclear age that we have to 
“change our modes of thinking,” as Einstein said, and put the em- 
phasis on a higher level. 

Mr. Futon. But the question comes up: Where are people of your 
disposition more apt to get a more favorable or more ada hear- 
ing; here at the House Foreign Affairs Committee, a civilian com- 
mittee, emphasizing the civilian elements, or before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, where their job is the military? And that is what 
you are up against. If you take that military jurisdiction away from 
us in the House Foreign Affairs Committee and put it over under 
the Armed Services Committee, I can guarantee you that you will get 
about 1 minute of budget hearing because the $43 billion elephant 
will certainly outweigh the $1.6 billion foreign military aid mouse. 
You won’t be given any attention. 

Mrs. Stewart. Of course, we hope—one of the main reasons for 
testifying today was the hope that you might separate the legislation 
as has been talked about, and as many nongovernmental organizations 
have indicated they would encourage—— 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnauan. If we just must have the military foreign aid pro- 
gram, would you prefer to have two bills from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, one for economic aid and the other one definitely for mili- 
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tary aid? Then you could oppose the one you want to oppose and 
favor the one you want to favor. ; 

Mrs. Stewart. Exactly. That is the main reason for our testify- 
ing, because we believe it should be in separate legislation and people 
should be given the right to express whether they support or oppose 
one or the other. We feel very badly to be put in the position of 
appearing to oppose the economic and technical assistance when we 
thoroughly believe in it, but when it is tied up with the other we 
feel we have to oppose the program. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. That is what you meant to say in your statement 
when you say: 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom regrets that it 
is unable to lend its support to the present mutual security program, as much 
as it believes in one of the two incompatible parts. 

Your organization is opposed to the present mutual security 
program ? 

Mrs. Stewart. If it remains in one piece of legislation. We would 
support the economic if it were separated, but if it is continued—if 
it is reported out of the committee as one piece of legislation, then 
we would have to oppose it because the major portion of it is going 
for the military. 

Mr. CarnanAn. But the percentage, I think, is improving. I think 
since we have the Development Loan Fund that the percentage of 
the program is increasing in the economic field. 

Mrs. Stewart. That is right, but we would like to see you move 
further and separate them, both because we believe there are organ- 
izations and individuals such as ourselves who conscientiously oppose 
so much emphasis on the military, and also because we believe that 
the American people would support a much more imaginative and a 
much bolder economic and technical assistance program, if it were 
separated, and that was really presented to the people apart from the 
military. There is a growing understanding, I believe, in the United 
States, of the need to help people because they are human beings— 
not because they are part of one political view, or another, or because 
we wish to help them since they might oppose a view we don’t like. 
We think it should be done on the basis that they are human beings, 
and that the United States should take more initiative in bringing 
life to nations rather than developing the instruments of death, which 
we feel do not really bring peace and freedom. 

Mr. CarnaHwan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fuiron. Would the gentleman yield? The gentleman from 
Missouri ? 

Do you feel if there would be a straight military bill for forei 
aid assistance that came before Congress that it would go to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on jurisdiction and not to the 
Armed Services Committee? I would doubt that. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Fuuron. Yes. 

__ Mr. Carnanan. No; I don’t think so, but I was asking Mrs. Stewart 
if she would prefer two separate bills with the military assistance bill 
being still handled by the Foreign Affairs Committee. Certainly, I 
would favor it that way, but it probably wouldn’t be that way. 

Mrs. Stewart. We would accept that, having you do it if you keep 
it separate. 
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_ Mr. Fuvron. I believe we would not get the military program. It 
would go to the Armed Services Committee, just as the agriculture 
disposal program goes to the Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Carnanan. That doesn’t keep many of us from believing that 
the program would be better if we had a military assistance program 
authorized by the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Chairman Morcan. Many people in Congress believe if we didn’t 
have the military program attached to the economic program we 
wouldn't have any economic program at all. The military program 
helps obtain support for the entire program. 

Mrs. Stewart. That is the wrong motive, we feel. 

Chairman Morean. It is the wrong motive, but it protects the bill. 

Mr. Fuxron. If you cut the patient in half, and the patient dies, 
what happens? It may be theoretically right. Solomon had the 
same problem. 

Mrs. Srewarr. In a thermonuclear age, we are going to have to 
revise pretty quickly the kind of emphasis we are having in our for- 
eign policy. We can no longer think in terms of putting billions of 
dollars into nuclear weapons and missiles that can so quickly, espe- 
cially if we develop an ICBM—quickly bring disaster to cities which 
would result, as President Eisenhower has said, as military leaders 
have said, as Mr. Khrushchev and others have said, in a radioactive 
international cemetery. 

We don’t dare risk using the bombs that we now have in the arsenals 
because of the destruction they would make. I believe that there is 
a growing sentiment coming, both in our country and around the 
world, that we ought to have a different kind of foreign policy—not 
only we, but other nations. 

I want the United States to initiate a more constructive foreign 
policy. It seems to me that, viewing these newly developing countries 
which have been portrayed here today—and many of you have visited 
them—their needs are not going to be met by the military assistance 
program primarily. There is a lot of opposition to our basic military 
installations around the world and to the emphasis that has been put 
on the military basis of our policy. 

I think that we are failing if we do not help our people to face the 
basic needs here and around the world which are primarily in the 
nonmilitary field. I have such faith in the American people and our 
whole democratic process that, if we were putting a tenth of the time 
into defining and bringing before the American people the needs and 
what we might do in this higher level, in connection with economic 
and technical assistance, the American people would respond to it. 

And it has been shown by the economists that it is possible to sup- 
port a program such as we support of world disarmament and world 
development; that it is possible to transfer from an economy which 
is based so much on military preparation to one based on the needs 
of people who need it here at home—we need more schools, hospitals, 
libraries, and roads—peacetime uses of money that is now going into 
the military budget. 

And, certainly, in the other parts of the world where they need 
little agricultural implements and for improving their agricultural 
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supply and their food supplies there are plenty of ways the Com- 
munists say we can do this without a depression. 

So, if people are afraid they are not going to have jobs, as I am 
sure some people are, if you don’t keep up the military, it is possible 
to show them that we can make a transfer, and it seems to me this 
is the emphasis we ought to be making. 

Mr. Futon. We Caecabaeates need such saints as your good self 
to point the way for us to heaven, but I think we Congressmen are 
still the ones they run the churches for. 

Mrs. Stewart. You know what I say to the church people when I 
go out to preach, Mr. Fulton. I tell them that working in Washing- 
ton has been one of the greatest challenges of my life because it has 
taught me to have a great deal of respect for people with whom I 
may differ on issues; it has — me a new faith in the possibility 
of making democracy work. If you care enough and will work hard 
enough, you can see changes in attitudes—on the part of persons like 

ourselves and public opinion throughout the country, in support of 
tter policies, in supporting good legislation, and opposing that 
which isn’t good. 

I point out to them that you work very hard—you, as Repre- 
sentatives and Senators—that many of you are religiously motivated, 
active in your churches or synagogues; that you are interested and 
concerned about how the world is going. 

And [ also tell them that— 


Sometimes you say to me, why aren’t the church people more concerned about 
what is happening in the world and helping us to get better legislation? 


And I quote some of you who have said to me: 


Why do the church people expect me as a Representative or a Congressman 
to have the courage to stand up on the floor of either House and support good 
legislation or oppose that which isn’t good, when so many times ministers, 
rabbis, and priests don’t bring these things up within their religious bodies, or 
people sitting in the pews refuse to have the courage to speak out and support 
you folks when you do these things? 

I always make the plea for religiously motivated people to consider 
that their religion is superficial unless it comes to grips with the 
social issues of our day, and I do try to get support for you folks 
in the work that you are doing because I believe that you are hon- 
estly trying to improve conditions here at home and around the 
world. Our organization, being an international, interfaith, and in- 
terracial one from its beginning, believes there should be no barriers 
between ourselves and others for any reason whatsoever—color, na- 
tionality, political, economic, or religious views, and we also believe 
that the world is a place where we should work together to emphasize 
those things that will bring life and not death. 

Mr. Fuuron. Your testimony has been very inspiring today. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mrs. Stewart. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mrs. Stewart. May I leave these to be given to the members of the 
committee? This is our committee that does educational research, 
and this gives support to economic aid. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The paper referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION OF WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, UNITED 
STaTEs SECTION, ON NEED FOR A SEPARATE FOREIGN EcoNOMIC AID PROGRAM 


To the President of the United States; Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Representative Thomas E. Morgan, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee; Senator Carl Hayden, Chair- 
man, Senate Appropriations Committee; Representative Clarence Cannon, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee: 


The national board of the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, meeting in Philadelphia, February 6-8, 1959, reaffirms its stanch support of 
economic aid and technical assistance to the developing areas throughout the 
world and urges a vastly expanded program based upon the genuine needs of 
the people. 

The league holds a strong conviction that such aid furthers the security of 
of the international community while military aid and defense support for other 
nations decreases this security by instilling widespread fear, as does our main- 
tenance of oversea bases. 

Since two-thirds of the mutual security funds are used for military purposes 
at the present time, the WILPF, in light of its principles, cannot lend approval 
to the mutual security aid program. We can and do wholly support certain 
non-military items which are currently included in the overall program. 

In order that these positive and constructive programs be given the emphasis 
and importance they merit, we urge separate legislation to guarantee their 
continuance and growth. We would urge that separation of the two types of aid 
is essential to the reestablishment of confidence in the motives and aims of our 
country’s foreign aid program, which now seems expressly designated to further 
a limited concept of national interest. 

We particularly urge that U.S. commitments to support United Nations 
programs be given the dignity of separate consideration to which their universal 
character entitles them. 


(Whereupon, at 6:05 o’clock p.m., the committee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10:30 a.m., Tuesday, April 28, 1959.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1959 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Foreion AFFArRs, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met at 10:30 a.m., in room G-3, U.S. Capitol, Hon. 
Thomas E. Morgan (chairman ) presiding. 

Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 

We meet in executive session this morning to continue our hearings 
on extension of the Mutual Security Act for fiscal year 1960. 

Our witness this morning is Charles H. Shuff, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Military Assistance Programs, ISA. 

Mr. Shuff, you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SHUFF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AFFAIRS 


Mr. Suurr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Security deletion. | 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
appearing as the final witness before this committee for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in connection with the military assistance program 
for fiscal year 1960. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Norstad, and Admiral Felt have already outlined to 
the committee the intimate relationship between this program and our 
national security interests in the broadest and most fundamental sense. 
General Twining has indicated the inseparability of this aspect of our 
defense from our domestic defense. The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs, Mr. Irwin, has laid out the 
proposed program on a worldwide basis, showing where we are now 
and where we hope to go with the fiscal year 1960 program. The re- 
gional directors have carried Mr. Irwin’s presentation out in detail by 
areas and Mr. Holcombe has described the operational aspects of the 
program. I shall, therefore, not recapitulate these statements. 

It is appropriate, however, to note that all the statements made to 
this committee—whether by Defense Department or other witnesses— 
as well as other developments well known to you, such as the Berlin 
threat, clearly indicate that the Communist threat to the free world 
has neither disappeared nor diminished. There is, indeed, a question 
whether it has not intensified. 
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Why can we say the threat has intensified, when after a decade 
of the MAP and of sustained free world vigilance, we have built 
organizations like NATO, SEATO, the Baghdad Pact, the Organ- 
ization of American States, and a variety of other defensive arrange- 
ments which have been marked by heartening success ? 

The answer is that. since Stalin’s crude and clumsy style of ag- 
gression immediately following World War II, the Communists have 
learned a great deal. They have never altered their grand objec- 
tive. Bluntly stated, that objective is and has been world domination 
for the Sino-Soviet system. But their means of attaining that ob- 
jective have been made more subtle and diverse. Far greater reliance 
has come to be placed on varied tools—economic, political and mili- 
tary, each in the measure and degree calculated to produce the maxi- 
mum effect as desired in given times and places. 

There is plenty of evidence illustrating these tactics. For ex- 
ample, in a country like Finland, the bloc has sought to hobble the 
economy, making it heavily dependent on the Communists for its 
economic outlet. To insure this end, they forced the introduction 
of machinery which could only produce products required in the 
bloc [security deletion]. 

We have witnessed a skillful shifting of tactics and pressures 
suited to all occasions. These include disarming subtlety, a tactic 
cleverly designed to appeal to the newly emerging countries, as in 
the Afro-Asian groups. The tactics range from this peace-loving pos- 
ture to the crudest forms of military blackmail. For example, the 
U.S.S.R., using this device, onenly threatened NATO allies with 
possible missile devastation unless they abandoned the alliance. And 
in Hungary it did not hesitate to return again to the brutal tank- 
supported aggression of Stalin. 

Another dangerous facet of the threat [security deletion] is sub- 
version. Capitalizing on want and instability, the bloc has ceaselessly 
worked to undermine struggling free-world Governments; to focus 
discontent and hostility on the United States and its free-world 
allies. Ina world where many millions live at bare subsistence stand- 
ards, these vicious tactics have been rewarded by far too much success, 

Endlessly probing for weak spots, endlessly seeking to catch the 
free world off guard, the bloc awaits and creates its openings [security 
deletion ]. 

U.S. INTERESTS AND STRATEGY 


Faced with this relentless Communist drive for world domination, 
United States interests clearly require a strong and vigorous free 
world. It is the policy of the United States to offer the free world 
and to the uncommitted peoples of the world attractive, workable, 
satisfying alternatives to the Communist system. It is our policy 
to deter Asean ae aggression and expansion; to resist it when neces- 
sary; and to enable the free world to defeat Communist aggression 
when it is encountered. 

To give effect to that policy, the United States has embraced the 
principle of collective security, as a vital part of its strategy. In this 
connection the Secretary of Defense stated to this committee that: 


There can be no question about the objective of our defense program. It is 
to maintain a military position of such strength that first, no nation will 
attack us because he will know that we can inflict unacceptable damage on him 
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in return, and second, local situations of tension can be prevented from break- 
ing into war or can be contained if military conflict does begin. 

It is most unlikely that the United States alone could hold all these varied 
fronts dispersed widely around the world. The concept of a strength created 
and maintained by joining the capabilities of ourselves and our allies is thus 
basie to our whole security program. If our allies do not remain strong, our 
whole security concept will need radical revision and the burden placed on our 
own resources will be immeasurably greater. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AS AN INSTRUMENT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


The Mutual Security Act, in section 101, states its purpose: 


to authorize measures in the common defense, including the furnishing of mili- 
tary assistance to friendly nations * * * in order to promote the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United States and to facilitate the effective 
participation of such nations in arrangements for individual and collective self- 
defense. 

The military assistance program fulfills a definite and essential role 
in the free world defense, as a complementary capability to our own. 

On the one hand are our U.S. military capabilities, ranging from 
the outstanding deterrent power of SAC and megaton nuclear weap- 
ons down to the smallest modern conventional equipment. These 
provide an impressive and effective deterrent and ready fighting 
power. Added to them are the incomparable benefits to the whole 
free world of American technological know-how. 

However, even this broad spectrum of defensive strength is not in 
itself complete for our task—for the worldwide task. As Admiral 
Felt has pointed out in reference to the Pacific area: 

Our forces deployed to the Western Pacific can satisfy only in part the security 
requirements of these countries. Realization of a forward strategy for em- 
ployment of U.S. forces is still not enough. 

There may be times when a given threat—say in an underdevel- 
oped or backward area—can be most effectively met by our allied 
forces. Their resources, even though less sophisticated than our own 
in many cases, may in such situations be uniquely well-fitted to fill 
the need. For jungle fighting, in terrain like that in Laos, Cam- 
bodia, or Vietnam, allied forces of the area are considerably better 
equipped and more knowledgeable than our own forces. We need 
the complementary capabilities which only our allies can provide, just 
as our great deterrent is needed by them. Allied manpower, facil- 
ities, and the telling requisite of strategic locations for bases and 
retaliatory strategy are some of the contributions provided by our 
allies under the military assistance program. Besides these, they 
make financial contributions of considerable proportion to our mutual 
defense effort and add whatever capabilities they may have in armies, 
air forces, and navies. Together, they constitute a complete defensive 
structure in which military aid provides the adhesive element. 


STRATEGIC VALUE OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


In the event of a military crisis, this range and combination of 
U.S. and allied capabilities gives us two great strategic benefits. 

One of these benefits is time—the ultimate requirement in battle. 
The other, resulting from the first, is choice of alternatives, in some 
circumstances. These advantages are very valuable. They reduce 
the dangers of general war, on the one hand; and they guard against 
the danger of our allies being overrun on the other. 
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For example, in Quemoy, [security deletion] free-world interests 
were ably defended by MAP-supported forces, backed by U.S. forces. 
We were thus given time, as the situation became clearer, to see how 
much force was needed ; to arrange with our allies to apply that much 
force and no more. This time gave the free-world allies a chance 
to choose among alternative courses of action. We assisted and 
backed them up. Since the issue could be decided without recourse 
to more force than our allies could deliver, the interests of world 
security and peace were best served. 

In Europe, as General Norstad recently explained before this com- 
mittee, NATO, with substantial help from the military assistance 
program, provides a safeguard against war occurring through mis- 
take. The NATO Chield forces an aggressor to pause. If there 
should be a clash, or an accident, the defense is suflicient to compel 
a pause. During that pause an enemy is forced to make a conscious 
decision to consider the consequences of his next action, of the total 
price he is going to have to pay, and of the effect on him of our 
retaliatory force. If he does more, under these circumstances, we 
can feel sure he has consciously decided to declare war on free-world 
forces. Because the MAP helps materially to give us this safeguard 
against war by mistake, it makes an invaluable contribution to the 
‘security of the entire free world. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MAP-—INTERRELATION BETWEEN ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The Department of Defense recognizes the close interdependence 
of economic and military security as essentials to the whole defense 
against Communist aggression. There is a considerable crossflow of 
benefits between economic and military aid. Economic aid adds to 
the ability of allied countries to sustain military defense, just as mili- 
tary security contributes to economic stability. It would be difficult, 
and probably arbitrary to attempt to prescribe a percentage formula 
for the relative needs for the two. It is possible to compute with 
reasonable accuracy the need for economic aid required for a country 
to achieve a given economic objective. The needs for its defense are 
less susceptible to fixed measurement, in terms of risk. 

Since no one can say with certainty where the next blow will fall, 
or when, we cannot say that this or that military requirement must 
be met this year—or else. If, as it turns out, there is no aggression, 
it might then be argued that the calculation of military requirements 
was exaggerated, and that the effort would have been expended more 
usefully on nonmilitary requirements. 

The only way in which the MAP can deal with this situation is to 
estimate the threat, make provision for it, within limitations of avail- 
able funds, and defer fulfillment of those requirements for which 
there is no funding. This does not mean that the need is not there. 
It only means that the degree of risk increases, in inverse proportion 
to the adequacy of the defense. 

Military requirements of allied countries vary, ranging from com- 
plicated, advanced missile systems in European countries, to modest 
essentials for securing southeast Asian villages from Communist in- 
filtration and attack. The needs must be determined on a country-by- 
country and threat-by-threat basis. The size, composition and im- 
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portance of MAP, relative to economic needs vary by country. It 
would be misleading to try to decide between economic versus mili- 
tary needs on an either/or basis. It can be said, however, that the 
mutual security program as it has been presented to the Congress, 
already takes into account the relative importance of both milita 
and economic assistance. As they are presented in this program, bot 
parts of the request are equally important. 

The Defense Department recognizes the advisability of reducing 
military aid programs in some underdeveloped countries, where severe 
economic problems beset our allies. 

[Security deletion. ] 


CRITICISMS OF THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The military assistance program has been criticized on various 
grounds. Many of these criticisms have already been answered by 
statements and submissions to congressional committees. I wish to 
answer here several criticisms which challenge the program generally. 

[Security deletion. ] 

They take no account of the impressive increase in defensive 
strength, for instance, among NATO countries. These countries, in 
conjunction with the United States, and helped by MAP, have largely 
rebuilt their military establishments. They were rebuilt from posi- 
tions of virtual prostration in some cases, to a united position of for- 
midable strength [security deletion]. Instead, it concentrates on a 
case like [security deletion] a country in which about 2 percent of all 
MAP funds were programed between 1950 and 1958. The criticism 
would stigmatize the entire program on the basis of isolated and 
exceptional developments. 

MAP can never be wholly determining. There are other factors, 
even accidents and actions influencing country policies and actions 
{security deletion]. The success and the soundness of the program 
must be judged on the overall degree to which it has attained its 
major objectives. On that basis, the MAP will probably not be 
seriously challenged. 

Another criticism [security deletion] says that countries are in- 
terested in obtaining MAP equipment in terms of quarrels with 
neighbors, rather than in recognition of the Communist threat. 

This in effect says that we must give unqualified assurance that 
no country in the free world will ever quarrel with its neighbors. 
If such a condition were seriously advanced as a precondition for 
mutual security, we would surely have to sacrifice indefinitely the 
security offered by MAP. 

Ironically, while lesser dangers might then be carefully avoided 
we would at the same time lay ourselves wide open to the threat of 
Communist arms ranged against the entire free world on all sides. 

What kind of wisdom is this? 

We need only to remember the use to which Communist arms have 
been put at various times since 1945. Think of Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the Communist sweep between 1945 and 1947; of Czechoslovakia ; 
Korea, Quemoy, East Germany; of Hungary in 1957. The decision 
posed by such a choice ought to be easy to make. 

At the very worst, even if we should assume that MAP weapons 
in the hands of one ally may be a threat to neighbors, the United 
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States always retains leverage to safeguard free world security. 
This is provided in part by assurances given by recipient countries 
under agreement with us pursuant to the Mutual Security Act. It 
is fortified by specific understandings between the United States 
and MAP countries. 

[Security deletion. | 

The same criticism can, with greater or less validity, be raised 
against other free-world countries, many of which are motivated by 
strong feelings of national consciousness, and sometimes by incom- 
slete ¢ certainty of neighbors’ intentions. Nevertheless, 10 years of the 

MAP are enough to | give us a valid basis for conclusions. On this 
basis, the exemplary behavior of vir tually all MAP countries provides 
a reliable indication of the small degree of danger actually involved. 

A third complaint says that M AP causes a useless drain on recipi- 
ent country resources so that U.S. economic aid must be provided. 

The force levels mutually agreed upon with our allies are, for those 
in exposed positions, generally lower than the country itself would 
desire. The question is not so much the drain on those countries’ re- 
sources as the quality and readiness of forces which would be in ex- 
istence anyway. In each instance there are powerful political reasons 
for economic ‘aid and the balance of our assistance, military versus 
economic, is arrived at only after careful research and study within 
our Government, and following consultation with our allies. The two 
programs are very closely related in the attainment of adequate de- 
fense posture. I would say they are mutually supporting rather than 
having a cause-and-effect relationship. 

Another criticism has said that MAP is only a device to increase 
the funds available to the military departments. 

Once it is decided that certain equipment, or equipment with cer- 
tain characteristics, should be provided an ally, I see no reason why 
such equipment should be obtained from sources other than a militar y 
department. ‘There has been some criticism that this sort of an oper- 
ation is a “hand-me-down” arrangement less likely to attain perfec- 
tion than some more costly solution. Actu: ally, we require very high 
standards on rebuilt equipment and in many cases have been able to 
provide equipment with no charge to the MAP other than packing, 
crating, and handling. On balance, if one were to take a very narrow 
view and totally disregard the military advantage of strengthened 
allies, the military departments, with many people on special ‘duty to 
administer the MAP, expend sums from their own departmental 
funds and would be better off financially if there were no such pro- 
gram at all. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Here, Mr. Chairman, I would like to digress just a second to inform 
you that there is to be a new commander in the Republic of Korea 
forces, a new U.S. commander. It is to be Gen. Carter Magruder, 
who up to now has been G-4 of the Army. He is the man who handles 
all of the supply and the logistic operations in the U.S. Army. This 
is not to say that Gen. George Decker, who has been in command in 
Korea has not made many plans. I am just indicating that General 
Magruder, whose background has been materially logistic, will be the 
man who will probably carry these various plans to completion and 
fruition in the next couple of years. 
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OTHER PROBLEMS 


These are some of the administrative problems we have had to face 
in this program. Naturally, we do not relish such situations. On the 
other hand, I frankly do not see how a program of the complex, wide- 
spread character of this one could really have been spared most of the 
difficulties we have run into. MAP, in one way or another, does in- 
volve transactions with almost every free world country. This in- 
volves a lot of national ways of conducting the business of life—a lot 
of levels of training, and some staggering practical problems. Among 
other things these involve age-old concepts on doing business, and mat- 
ters of technical and administrative differences. I think we have 
done pretty well under these very real handicaps. Nevertheless, no 
one knows better that we still have tough problems to solve. 

One of these is the disadvantage of our democratic system of ac- 
countable procedures. Under it we must proceed carefully [security 
deletion] and often slowly. In contrast, Communist-bloc aid is fre- 
quently rendered with impressive speed. A team of Russians may 
visit a country today, inquire what is wanted, and in a week or two, 
have a first token delivery on hand. This is done more for dramatic 
effect than for the effectiveness of the aid; but it does the United States 
little good in the propaganda battle between the Communists and the 
West. 

We have shown that we can act with impressive speed when speed 
is the critical factor. We did so in Lebanon and in Quemoy. But 
it would be a fair criticism of our methods to say we often take too 
much time to get there with the goods, once a decision has been made. 
This is true, even if we discount the dramatic Communist example I 
have just cited. We are trying diligently to narrow the margin, while 
still maintaining high standards. 

Another area of concern is our difficulty in coordination between 
programs as our people formulate them and the real capabilities and 
talents of some of the underdeveloped countries. I have already al- 
luded in part to this vexing matter. 

We believe that on the whole, American equipment is the best in 
the world. We believe our administrative procedures are essentially 
well designed, sound, and effective. But the best equipment and the 
best procedures must suffer if the technical and administrator capa- 
bilities of some of our friends are not adequate to the needs. This re- 
quires more training, of which I shall also shortly speak. And it 
requires ceaseless effort to select and provide the equipment best 
suited to each of the 60-odd countries’ needs, and its inherent capa- 
bilities as well. 

One of our constant efforts is to avoid the inclination to set up in 
each country, from the most advanced to the smallest and least-de- 
veloped, a military organization, administrative system, and a highly 
technical method of operation modeled after our own. Such a mir- 
ror-image of ourselves is not always either attainable or desirable. 
We need a degree of flexibility and adaptability in providing the cor- 
rect types and levels of equipment, without sacrificing too much in 
effectiveness. This problem too is receiving our earnest attention. 
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THE NEED AND PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 


These widely varying degrees of country technological develop- 
ments highlight the need for more and better training of the people, 
all over the free world, who are engaging in the great effort of col- 
lective security. This is made uthalgaathy clear A the demand for 
the technical knowledge to handle and maintain modern weapons and 
logistics systems. It is a must in the proper discharge of adminis- 
trative and logistics responsibilities. The GAO reports have dra- 
matically emphasized some aspects of this need. 

The proposed military assistance training program for fiscal year 
1960 amounts to $90.4 million. Although this sum represents only a 
small fraction of the total proposed MAP, it has been said, and not 
without a basis in reason, that the training program brings a greater, 
more lasting return for every dollar spent than any other single part 
of the MAP. 

Although the primary objective of the training program has been 
the development of effective fighting forces, it has made a major con- 
tribution to the economic and political progress of recipient nations 
as a significant by-product in consonance with overall U.S. objectives. 

The training program was instituted in 1950 to insure the effective 
utilization of materiel provided under mutual security legislation and 
to assist allied forces to attain military readiness. Through 1958 
about 100,000 trainees from 50 foreign nations had received training 
in Defense Department facilities in the continental United States 
under grant military assistance. An additional 25,000 have been 
trained in U.S. and allied facilities overseas. Twelve training mis- 
sions throughout the world, with specific emphasis on underdeveloped 
areas, are being maintained. The MAP alone has brought some 
20,000 U.S. personnel in daily contact with allied personnel. It has 
stimulated an increase in skilled manpower and through its ripple 
vee has produced a number of less tangible but very valuable 

nefits. 

The character of the program has undergone a change in recent 
years as a consequence of the continually increasing complications in 
military technology. Emphasis in training has shifted from teaching 
basic military skills to far more demanding technical requirements. 
These are necessary to fit allied forces to the requirements to repel 
external aggression using modern military equipment, and to equi 
them to cooperate with U.S. forces. This change of emphasis paid off 
handsomely this year at Taiwan. The striking superiority of MAP- 
trained Chinese Nationalists over Communist pilots, and their margin 
¢ 8-to-1 kill superiority bore out the wisdom and effectiveness of this 
change. 

The training program is carefully kept in balance to insure that it 
responds to the needs of each area of the world. Training under the 
program varies accordingly. For example, in the NATO area, train- 
ing concentrates on the support of modern weapons, including IRBM’s, 
air-defense missile systems and nuclear-capable aircraft. Training for 
less-developed areas is appropriately adapted to less complicated needs. 
It varies from rudimentary tactics and logistics support to training 
in advanced warfare concepts, as in Taiwan, Korea, and Japan. In 
Latin America, on the other hand, training emphasizes the concept 
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of hemispheric defense, with special attention to the antisubmarine 
warfare mission. Ue 

The benefits of this program are far from exclusively military. It 
has been estimated that some 50 percent of the personnel trained under 
it are still in uniform, applying their increased skills to the improve- 
ment of the mutual security effort. The remaining 50 percent have 
taken with them the varied forms of technical skills into civilian life. 
Many of these carry a distinct economic and social value, of use to their 
respective countries. For instance, training has aided many trainees in 
such fields as engineering, communications, electronics, medicine, trans- 
portation, aviation, administration, finance, and supply. 

These contributions to the economic wealth of free world countries 
are by no means insignificant. They are especially important, when 
one realizes that the training program in recent years has been concen- 
trating more and more in the underdeveloped area, where the develop- 
ment of such skills is of prime importance as an economic consideration. 

In this connection, and with the chairman’s permission, I should like 
to put into the record a copy of a paper developed in the process of the 
Draper Committee’s study of the Far East. 

This paper deals with seven southeast Asian countries. It shows 
with narrative and photographs some of the commendable civic and 
humanitarian activities in which these free-world military forces, with 
help of our training, are now engaged. These include education, 
jungle clearing, settlement projects, medical and welfare aid, garden- 
ing, bridge and road construction, sanitation and other activities. I 
need hardly emphasize to the committee the powerful and good impact 
of such programs on our Asian friends. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM, CIVIC ACTIVITIFS OF THE MILITARY, SOUTHEAST ASIA, BY EDWARD 
G. LANSDALE (ANDERSON-SouTHEAST ASIA SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE DRAPER COM- 
MITTEE) 


Notre.—In operations against Communist guerrillas and other dissidents in 
the past few years, some of the armed forces in Southeast Asia evolved an opera- 
tional doctrine of assisting the civilian population, to bring about a “brother- 
hood” between the soldiers and the civilians. The initial reason was elementary: 
to win over the people to help the Army in finding and fighting an enemy who 
hid among the population. The Armed Forces of the Philippines, under Mag- 
saysay’s leadership as Secretary of National Defense, developed this doctrine 
to a high degree in defeating the Communist Huks. Observers from Malaya, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Burma visited the Philippines to study this doctrine in the 
field, and took home with them many operational ideas which have since been 
further adopted and developed to fit local needs. 

The President’s Committee To Study U.S. Military Assistance Programs, (the 
Draper Committee), is interested in the concept of training and using military 
personnel in economic development projects as a contribution to the stability of 
a nation. Thus, to assist in a study of this subject, brief interviews were held 
with military personnel in each of the countries visited by the Anderson sub- 
committee in January-February 1959. Admittedly, time was limited, so that the 
information collected is far from being definitive. The following are the findings 
on the subject, noted in the order of the trip’s itinerary: the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, Burma, and Indonesia. 


A. THE PHILIPPINES 


1. The initial engagement of the Philippine Army in civic activities was in 
1950, as an integral part of the campaign against the Communist Huks who were 
recruiting most of their support in central Luzon, principally from tenant farmers 
who were being exploited by landlords and bankers in a near-feudal system of 
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economic peonage. The main propaganda theme of the Communists was “land 
for the landless.” As a result, the first civil actions of the Army were primarily 
agrarian ones. 

2. These activities were organized in a staff section directly under the civilian 
Secretary of National Defense, with liaison with the General Staff, and with an 
organization as part of the TO&E’s of Military Area headquarters and Battalion 
Combat Teams (that is, the field organization of the Army). Originally, this 
organization was named Psychological Warfare, but wus soon renamed Civil 
Affairs. On December 15, 1950, another organization known as the Economic 
Development Corps (EDCOR) was established, directly under the Secretary of 
National Defense, with an ambitious mission (see Annex A) whose major 
points were the rehabilitation of surrendered Huks and the opening of new lands 
and opportunities. U.S. officers with JUSMAG acted as advisers to both Psycho- 
logical Warfare/Civil Affairs and EDCOR organizations. 

3. In the combat battalions, the battalion commander and his civil affairs 
officer would meet with the barrio (village) lieutenant and other responsible 
civilians, to work out relationships between troops and civilians, methods of 
protecting farmers from guerrilla raids during planting and harvest, and barrio 
self-defense. This led to further discussions of barrio needs and the Army’s 
initiation of actions to help, starting with escorting Department of Agriculture 
agents into combat areas to help the farmers and eventually using troop labor 
to build barrio grammar schools, pure water wells, and other public works. 
Noting that tenant farmers were mostly unrepresented legally in court cases 
involving agrarian land problems, the Army quietly sponsored a number of its 
Judge Advocate officers to appear in court in civilian clothes to represent the 
tenant farmers. Civilians wounded in the fire fights between the Army and 
the Huks were treated in Army hospitals. One foreign correspondent wrote: 
“IT have seen many armies, but this one beats them all. This is an army with 
a social conscience.” 

4. Later, to infuse the government with a “can do” spirit and with executive 
talent, Magsaysay placed a number of Army officers throughout the government. 
One became his Executive Secretary when he was President. Another was 
general manager of the government-owned Manila Railroad Company. These 
officers, numbering more than a hundred, were later transferred back to Army 
duties. 

5. Perhaps the most sensitive use of the armed forces in civil activities was 
in ensuring the freedom of the elections of 1951 and 1953. The Presidential 
election of 1949 was believed by many Filipinos to have been markedly dis- 
honest, not only through trickery, but through the terrorism of political thugs. 
This belief was energetically exploited by the communist Huks, who pointed 
out that the only way the people could really change the government was by 
helping the Huks do it by force. It was estimated that about 1% million Fili- 
pinos (of the 18 million population then) were sympathizing with the Huks by 
1951. The Army felt that a demonstrably free election, with freedom of speech 
and freedom of movement by all candidates regardless of party, truly secret 
balloting, and an honest count, would bring the Constitutional processes back 
to life; the people would defend a government they believed to be their own and 
refuse to help an armed rebellion against it. 

6. The Commission on Elections believed this also, and, with a remarkable 
lack of publicity, asked the Army for help. The Army put its plan into opera- 
tion, using college ROTC cadets to police the quieter precincts and using regu- 
lar troops to protect candidates and their audiences from thugs, ay well as to 
protect the polls in districts where violence was expected. The Army also used 
its communications system to inform the Commission on Elections and public 
news media of the vote count as rapidly as possible after the polls closed, to 
discourage ballot-stuffing and fraudulent count. The 1951 and 1953 elections 
were not only notably honest and made public heroes of the troops, but also 
turned public support dramatically away from the Huk movement and to the 
government. 

7. EDCOR.—(a) The major civic endeavor of the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines is the Economic Development Corps, (EDCOR), whose aims are given in 
Annex A. It was initiated at the end of 1950 to rehabilitate Huk prisoners held 
by the Army, but grew in scope during 1951-1954. Four farm communities were 
constructed, a vocational rehabilitation center established, and one complete 
barrio moved and re-established in a more favorable area. The farm communi- 
ties were recruited from selected Huk prisoners, volunteer retired military per- 
sonnel, and civilian applicants. The EDCOR military strength was reduced 
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in February 1958 to augment Army training units, two farm units were de- 
activated on July 1, 1958, but the EDCOR organization is still functioning. As 
of December 31, 1958, the EDCOR farms had a population of 5,175. 

(bv) The first two farm communities were established in 1951 in Mindanao (at 
Kapatagan, Lanao, and Buldon, Cotabato) in unusually wild territory, the first 
in a bandit-infested backlands and the second in deep, virgin jungle. The Army 
moved small units to the area (the standard became a unit of 12 officers and 
91 enlisted men), to scrape in dirt roads, establish security, and to construct 
initial housing to receive the settlers upon arrival. Troops and settlers then 
worked together to clear the jungle for farming, to construct family housing and 
community centers, schools, chapels, and dispensaries, to operate sawmills, to 
put in wells, to build markets, and to construct sanitary facilities. The Army 
arranged for the settlers to earn title to the land, handling the legal difficulties 
of land ownership in the Philippines ; EDCOR land is owned by homestead patent 
and by Torrens title. Similar procedures were followed in establishing the 
next two farm communities, at Echague, Isabela, in 1953, and at Midsayap, 
Cotabato, in 1954. The EDCOR administration reports that healthy progress 
is heing made in making these farm communities independent, in collecting reim- 
bursable indebtedness from the settlers, and in the security and stability of the 
entire areas surrounding the communities (which rapidly filled up with other 
settlers once the EDCOR pioneered the area). No organized resurgence of 
dissidence has been observed. 

(c) Two other EDCOR projects are worthy of mention. One is the Rehabili- 
tation Center; the second is the moving and reestablishment of a barrio. The 
EDCOR Rehabilitation Center was founded by Magsaysay as a means for voca- 
tional training of surrendered Huks, who had broken with communist doctrine, 
had given assistance to the Army, and who needed a fresh start in life. A small 
wood-working shop was established in part of an Army warehouse, and this 
Center soon started producing furniture for barracks and -Army officers, with 
profits going to the workers. This has been a highly successful enterprise. 

(d@) While the establishment of EDCOR farms in Mindanao was a dramatic 
undertaking, the scene was far removed from the major combat zone in central 
Luzon, An example of the Army’s offer of “all-out-friendship” to those who 
needed it (or “all-out force” to those who insisted on fighting), close at hand 
where it could be seen, was necessary to induce civilian cooperation and Huk 
surrenders. The Army selected San Luis, Pampanga, the center of Huk activi- 
ties and the hometown of the Huk military chief, Luis Taruc, where bad eco- 
nomie conditions had been strongly exploited by Communists in obtaining 
support for the Huks. The Army survey of the area showed one bario of San 
Luis willing to be helped by the Army, and government land several miles away 
across the river in the rough Sandaba Swamp vacant and available for home- 
steading. The barrio volunteered, and the Army moved the barrio to the new 
site. The Army cleared and drained the new area for housing and farming. 
It bridged the river, moved the more substantial houses, built new housing to 
replace houses which couldn’t be moved, put in fresh water wells, built a gram- 
mar school for the children, and helped the farmers with seed and agricultural 
advice to plant the land. Word of this undertaking spread rapidly by word-of- 
mouth (the so-called bamboo telegraph) and many Huks surrendered, stating 
that they refused to fight against troops who were so helping the families of the 
Huks. Magsaysay believed this action was more decisive than the deployment 
of several battalion combat teams. 


B. VIETNAM 


1. The Vietnamese Armed Forces came into being towards the end of the 
Franco-Vietminh War and are young military organizations, not even a decade 
old. Neither the wartime cadre, nor present members who were former supple- 
tifs or militia under French leadership, had much experience in the civil activi- 
ties which are part of successful combat against guerrilla forces, such as the 
Vietminh. Letourneau and other French leaders attempted such programs, but 
they weren't sustained efforts; civil actions were an integral part of “Operation 
Atlante,” which held some promise of success but was cut short by diversion of 
forces to Dien Bien Phu and then the cease-fire of the Geneva Agreement of 1954. 

2. The terms of the Geneva Agreement, however, brought about conditions in 
Vietnam which forced the Army into an intense civil activities program by 1955. 
The Agreement provided for the withdrawal of forces on both sides to zones 
where they could then embark for transportation to either Communist North 
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Vietnam or free South Vietnam, with these transfers being gradually phased out 
in the Spring of 1955. In free Vietnam south of the 17th Parallel, the govern- 
ment had a most difficult time establishing its administration and security in 
the initial zones vacated by the Vietminh in free Vietnam. There were few 
trained or experienced civil administrators; the police were poorly equipped 
and lacked training ; civil communications were bad or non-existent. The Army 
was the only national organization in being which could carry out the govern- 
ment’s will; it had executive and administrative ability, adequate strength, 
discipline, and communications; if the government in Saigon wanted an action 
earried out effectively in the provinces, in the last weeks of 1954, its only sure 
way of doing so was through the Army (which had just been reformed into 
loyalty to the government, after some plotting to overthrow the government). 

3. Pacification—(a) At the end of 1954, President Ngo Dinh Diem issued a 
National Security directive which placed all insecure provinces under military 
authority. Provinces in zones being evacuated by Vietminh forces were in- 
cluded in those to be administered by the military. The Presidential directive 
also provided for the phasing out of military authority as civilian adminstra- 
tors became available and capable; (this was carried out later, harmoniously 
and effectively). The operational doctrine for the take-over of zones evacuated 
by the Vietminh was known as “pacification”. U.S. and French officers in the 
combined Training Relations and Instruction Mission (TRIM), under the U.S. 
Chief of MAAG, advised the Vietnamese on pacification operations. 

(b) The two largest pacification campaigns were undertaken in the early 
months of 1955, in Camau in the far south and in Quang Ngai-Binh Dinh 
provinces of the central coastal region. The first used military forces of about 
brigade strength, while the second had forces about the strength of a corps. 
Lessons learned in the Camau campaign were studied by general staff planners 
and applied to the Quang Ngai-Binh Dinh campaign. Essentially, these opera- 
tions were march-ins by the troops and the establishment of free government 
in the area. Both had been combat zones of the eight-year war just finished, 
and had suffered. Roads and railroads needed rehabilitation; bridges, schools, 
hospitals, and markets had to be rebuilt; the population needed medical care 
and, in many places, needed food and clothing; there were still armed bands in 
the area and farms and villages needed protection. Troops for these campaigns 
were given special training in courtesy toward the civilians, (including how 
to answer communist propaganda), in disbursing of aid, in construction, and in 
administrative procedures. As a result of good planning, training, and opera- 
tions by the military, effective government and security were quickly established 
in the pacification areas, much of the war-torn economy was rehabilitated, 
and the communist organizations left behind were revealed by the population, 
(along with a great many hidden caches of arms and equipment). 

(c) Similar pacification measures were taken in actions against rebellious 
sect forces in the western regions and in the jungle-foothill regions north of 
Saigon. The latter operation experimented with building a force around a 
small Army cadre (used for central administration and for patrols into the 
further reaches of the jungle), and making use of civil police forces and civilian 
administrative teams; the operation was not wholly successful and was even- 
tually strengthened with Army troops. 

4. Cooperation with civilian organizations—(a) During the pacification 
campaigns, the Vietnamese Army learned to work closely with two notable 
civilian organizations, which are worth mentioning here as an indication of 
team-work employed to bring stability to a free nation. The organizations 
were “Operation Brotherhood” of the International Jaycees and the Vietnam- 
ese government’s Civic Action. These two organizations of volunteers brought 
high morale and an ideal, unselfish spirit to the campaigns. 

(b) “Operation Brotherhood” was originally staffed by Filipino volunteer 
doctors, dentists, and nurses, who established a large clinic to treat refugees 
in the Saigon-Cholon area. They volunteered to enter Camau with Army paci- 
fication forces, which they did, establishing their first medical clinic on the 
roadside, using packing crates as dispensing tables and treating all comers 
gratis, while cleaning a building for use as a hospital. Later, small field teams 
of Filipino doctors and nurses went out into the countryside with Vietnamese 
Army patrols, giving inoculations and teaching public health measures. This 
same pattern was followed in the Quang Ngai-Binh Dinh campaign. Eventu- 
ally, medical personnel of many other nations of the free world joined the 
Operation Brotherhood work in Vietnam. They trained Vietnamese as hos- 
pital aides, taught first-aid, sanitation, and food preparation to the villagers, 
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and guided community development, as well as performed medical services. A 
Filipino “fish pond” constructed on a farm near the 17th parallel became a 
much talked-about symbol of what the free people of the world could do, word 
of it spreading through the communist north. 

(c) “Civie Action” was established as a civilian organization to bring public 
administration to the villages of Vietnam; it was palced under the Minstry of 
Defense initially, for support and for coordinated operations with the Army in 
pacification work. Civil service employes of all Ministries were asked to volun- 
teer. Selected candidates were then trained, in small teams, to live a village 
life of some hardships, to do useful work with their hands, and to dress like 
farmers in “calico noir”. Teams of four men would then enter a village, enlist 
the help of villagers in building a community house (for meetings of village 
elders, a first-aid clinic, and an information room where news of the government 
was posted), a school house, a public market. The four-man team would then 
give on-the-job training to volunteer villagers in teaching, in village administra- 
tion, in first-aid, in sanitation, in public works (wells, street drainage, pit 
latrines, and so forth) and in agricultural methods. Once the local villagers 
were trained, the Civic Action team would move on to another village. They 
went by foot or bicycle. These teams moved in right after the Army patrols. A 
number of these unarmed civilians were killed by dissident guerrillas. The 
Civic Action organization was later transferred to be directly under the Presi- 
dent, to permit full participation of all Ministries in its operations. 

5. Current activities—(a) The Vietnamese Army has continued the civil 
activities it commenced during the pacification campaigns, but has transferred 
its major work to the High Plateau area, building and improving roads and 
bridges, bringing government administration to the nomad tribes of the moun- 
tains and jungle, and assisting pioneer settlers build new communities. Much 
of the current activity centers around small outposts established in the more 
remote areas paralleling the Vietnamese borders with Laos and Cambodia. 
Rough roads are scraped in to these outposts, the jungle cleared for farming, 
and security established to protect the new communities. Twenty-eight of these 
outposts had been established by February 1959. The new communities are 
attracting hardy pioneers to virgin lands that they will be willing to protect, add- 
ing new security to borders that have long been vulnerable to Vietminh cross- 
country tactics. 

(b) Besides the impressive shoe-making, uniform manufacturing, and equip- 
ment rehabilitation activities of the Vietnamese Army Quartermaster seen during 
the Anderson Subcommittee’s visit in February 1959, a number of other Army 
activities were reported by U.S. officers with MAAG-Vietnam. Much of this 
activity occurs when the families of troops move into an area, starting a new 
community which soon attracts other settlers and merchants, and requires con- 
siderable public works to make the community habitable. 

(c) At Song Mau, in the coastal region between Saigon and Nha Trang, the 
Senior Advisor, 5th Infantry Division, reported that the troops assisted the 
civil population in digging drainage ditches, constructing bridges, installing water 
mains and outlets, maintaining roads, constructing homes, fighting fires and 
performing medical services. The Senior Advisor, II Corps, at Ban Me Thuot 
in the High Plateau, reported that the troops there not only engage in many of 
these same activities, but also constructed a church, an elementary school and 
secondary school in the town of Ban Me Thuot, built a “Brotherhood Center” at 
Dak Nong, and operate elementary schools in the area, with an enrollment of 
6,358. Other advisors in remote areas reported the conduct of adult education 
classes, the distribution of medical supplies, the instruction of mountain tribes- 
men in sanitation and disease-prevention, the spraying of houses and farm build- 
ings with DDT, and the construction of public toilets. 

(ad) The Senior Advisor at the Vietnamese Military Academy, in Dalat, re- 
ported cadet community betterment projects in this more sophisticated area. 
Cadet projects included tree planting, road repair, distribution of books and 
magazines, and semi-annual parties for children in the area. At Da Nang, 
Tourane, Army medical personnel administered anti-cholera vaccine and malaria 
treatments to more than 3,000 of the population. The Advisor at Duc Mv re- 
ported that the 45th Regiment devoted five weeks in July and August 1958 to 
the construction of housing in the area south of Ban Me Thuot for political 
refugees. At Ban Me Thuot, also, soldiers of II Corps have built and are opera- 
ting a maternity hospital. 
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Cc. THAILAND 


In Thailand, there was little opportunity to discuss the civil activities of the 
armed forces. The Revolutionary Party of Field Marshal Srisdi Dhanarajata is 
in control of the government, with a number of Army officers managing various 
bureaus and governmental affairs, as well as assisting in the drafting of a new 
Constitution for Thailand. With this position in the government, it is apparent 
that the Army has a definite interest in all civil activities contributing to the 
stability and security of the nation. 


D. LAOS 


1. Laos is a small country, sparsely settled, with few roads or other means 
of communication. As a new nation, its government has been faced with many 
problems, but none more serious than the need to unify the different ethnic and 
regional groups into one nation administered by an effective goverment. This 
problem is compouded by external pressures from across ill-defined borders in 
jungle and mountainous terrain; as Prime Minister Phoui Sananikone described 
it, “history has placed us next to large countries who think differently than we 
do.” At its birth, Laos had only a handful of trained or experienced adm‘nistra- 
tors, few means to help them get around the country to establish effective gov- 
ernment, and an armed rebellion which dominated two of its provinces. The 
only government organization existing in much of the country with some executive 
ability, with sufficient strength and discipline to accomplish tasks set by the 
central authority, with loyalty to the government, and with means of communica- 
tion, was the Army. It was natural and logical for the Lao National Army to 
become an instrument of the government in undertaking civil activities. It was 
the single, most cohesive force in being throughout the new nation. 

2. The major civil activity of the Lao National Army is “Civie Action.” This 
was organized in 1956 by Ouane Ratikoun, the present Chief of Staff, who had 
been the combat commander of Army forces fighting the communist Pathet 
Lao in the two rebellious provinces, and who saw the need for a loyal army to 
help unify the country when the Pathet Lao were integrated later, as hap- 
pened. Initially, Civic Action was carried out by combat troops who were 
given tasks of public works, education, welfare, information, and health in 
their security operations. Although the Army undertook these tasks with some 
vigor, there was a need for full coordination of all government ministries in this 
work. Thus, Colonel Oudone Sananikone, who had been in charge of the Army’s 
Civic Action program, was transferred to the civil government, as overall Civic 
Action coordinator; at present, he is the Secretary of State for Social Affairs. 
The Army, with its nation-wide organization and ability to get things done, 
has been tasked with making a success of Civic Action and, through it, organ- 
izing civil government for each tasseng (there are 877 tassengs in Laos, a 
political division roughly equivalent to a small county in the U.S.). 

3. The Army’s Civic Action operation consists of training and operating mili- 
tary personnel in 6-man teams. Training consists of four weeks of classroom 
instruction and one week of practical work. The subjects include not only 
military matters such as security operations and village auto-defense, but also 
elementary education, civics, public works, youth organization, public health, 
and agriculture. The team leader is the liaison with the head-man of the 
tasseng, assisting him in establishing local government. Each of the other team 
members has specific tasks: security and information, education (mostly in help- 
ing the bonzes start schools), public works (mostly in initiating self-help proj- 
ects; as one officer explained, if the people build something themselves, they 
will voluntarily maintain it—if it is done for them, they will expect others to 
maintain it), agriculture, and health. The first tasseng operation is to have a 
tasseng center built; General Ouane explained that the Army takes a hand in 
this so that the people will recognize it as a government center, which they 
don’t when the head-man of the tasseng uses his own house as the center. 

4. In the First Military Region, 75 team leaders have been trained and 56 
Civie Action teams are operating. No training has been undertaken yet in 
the Second Region. Thirty teams have been formed in the Third Region. In 
the Fourth Region, 160 noncommissioned officers are now in training as prospec- 
tive Civic Action team leaders. 

5. In addition to Civic Action, the Lao National Army has been working closely 
with Filipino “Operation Brotherhood” medical teams in the provinces. The 
teamwork and operations in helping the civil population are somewhat similar 
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to those undertaken in Vietnam by the Army and the Filipino medical teams 
there. This evidence of interest in their welfare by other free peopie has been 
most heartening for the Laos. 

E. CAMBODIA 


As in Thailand, there was little opportunity in Cambodia to discuss the civil 
activities of the armed forces. It was noted, however, that Prince Sihanouk 
was popularizing a physical labor program for government officials, as an idea 
he had picked up while visiting Communist China. In this program, govern- 
ment officials spend a number of hours each week laboring on public works 
projects or on farmlands. It is possible that this program can be extended to 
inciude officers of the armed forces. 

F. BURMA 


1. Civil activities by the Burmese armed forces are a development of the 
successful campaigns against most of the insurgent forces who controlled con- 
siderable areas of Burma in 1953. Help by the military to villagers and the 
rehabilitation of captured or surrendered insurgents proved so helpful to the 
combat operations of the Burmese armed forces (in finding insurgent forces 
hidden among the villages and in the self-defense of villages) that civil action 
has become part of their doctrine, not only in current operations against Com- 
munist insurgents but in assisting the Burmese armed forces’ role of bringing 
stability and unity to Burma. 

2. In the Burmese Aruny, civil action is a command responsibility and is of 
major concern to both the General Staff and the Brigade Commanders. The 
Army helps villagers in raising their general health and sanitation, in improv- 
ing agricuiture, in education, and in youth activities (the Army is the moving 
force in Boy Scouting). Along the Chinese border, the Army has undertaken a 
program of public works, social welfare, education (with soldiers teaching in 
primary schools), and health, to raise the standard of living and to assist in ex- 
tending the administration of the government. In Rangoon, the Army sponsored 
and actively participated in a drive to clean up the city, making it more livable 
for its inhabitants, and is currently directing and assisting in a road improve- 
ment program. In the Brigade Areas throughout Burma, the Brigade Com- 
mander is a member of the District Council which is extending governmental 
administration and assistance to the people in this basic political unit of the na- 
tion; the District Council members are the Brigade Commander, the District 
Commissioner, and District representatives of Ministries such as Forestry and 
Agriculture. 

3. The Army has undertaken a number of projects to rehabilitate former insur- 
gents by teaching them skills and placing them to be useful members of the com- 
munity. The most successful projects to date have been in Akyab, where former 
insurgents now operate a coastal shipping line and civilian buslines. Army 
officers said that they had had mixed results from agrarian resettlement projects ; 
one project was listed as a failure due to the laziness of the former insurgents, 
who apparently had become insurgents in the first place to escape from the re- 
sponsibility of making a living in their home villages, having a liking for the care- 
free life in insurgent camps and the ease of obtaining food, clothing, and money 
at the point of a gun. Other projects, in ricelands and fisheries in the Irrawaddy 
Delta, and in forestry areas, have been more successful. The Army is planning 
new projects to open up farming lands and settle pioneer areas. 


G. INDONESIA 


1. The Indonesian Army, as the “exponent of the 1945 Revolution”, feels itself 
to be close to the Indonesian people and to the spirit of “merdeka”. As such, it 
desires to engage in civil activities to a larger extent than is possible at the 
present time in its campaigns against several dissident forces. Medical supplies 
are short. Rice, which the Army hoped to distribute in areas of food shortage, 
was unobtainable at a time of need, in a way which would.permit Army distri- 
bution. Although engineering equipment is definitely needed by the Army for its 
planned programs, the need for weapons has had to take priority. Even so, the 
Army has been able to undertake a number of civil activities, including some rice 
distribution, some agricultural assistance, and some rehabilitation work in combat 
areas where it is too dangerous for civil authorities to work. 

2. The Army Engineers hope to become more fully engaged in civil activities 
and are quite aware of the need for economic development in Indonesia and 
exactly how engineering skills they possess can be best employed to help the 
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nation. At present, the Army Engineers are operating their own technical train- 
ing programs, constructing roads and bridges, undertaking flood control work, 
constructing landing strips, and building barracks and other Army installations, 
The major flood control work is being done in the Brantas River area of East 
Java by an Engineer battalion based at Malang, including tunneling through a 
mountain. Post Engineers are currently at work on the construction of 8 bat- 
talion barracks sites (of 34 such sites), to permit the Army to move from occu- 
pancy of public buildings such as schools and banks, so that the buildings can 
be turned back for civilian use. Also, the Engineers have just finished construct- 
ing a small harbor in North Sumatra, to open up Atjeh for trade and closer 
relations with other areas of Indonesia. 

3. Army Engineers have been working closely with the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture, of Mining, and of Industries, in plans for an organized method of develop- 
ing the nation. These plans envision the creation of Construction Battalions, 
recruited from Army veterans and civilian volunteers, built around a cadre of 
trained Army Engineers. A training program is planned to turn out 2,000 
technicians yearly in equipment operation and maintenance, surveying, and 
similar skills. They hope to train many of the officers in the U.S., if possible, 
but plan to train the technicians in Indonesia. The planned use of these Con- 
struction Battalions will be in developing beach landing areas instead of costly 
port facilities, operating LSTs to these landings, constructing dirt roads from 
these landing areas into the interior, opening up areas for development of 
mineral resources and agricultural potentials, and providing for the settlement 
of fertile, but vacant lands. Present planning is mostly on the potentials, and 
providing for the settlement of fertile, but vacant lands. Present planning is 
mostly on the potentials of Sumatra and Sulawesi. 


H. CONCLUSION 


As can be seen in the foregoing, Southeast Asia offers examples of a wide 
variety of civil activities by military forces. Most of them contribute heavily 
to the economy, stability, and unity of nations born in an era of conflict when 
combat or terrorism rule out the use of civil organizations, and in nations where 
the military often offer the only national organization able to represent a govern- 
ment throughout its territory. However, the prime lesson for a military man 
lies in the practical, successful doctrine developed by Southeast Asian military 
forces and leaders in their operations against guerrilla forces. The ideas in this 
doctrine are exportable and need not be confined to one geographical area. 
They are worth study. 


[ANNEX A] 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CORPS, 


CAMP MurpHyY, QUEzON City 


THE EDCOR PLAN 


I. Basic Objectives 
A. General 


1. To rehabilitate both socially and economically the great masses of our peo- 
ple who need a new start. 

2. To populate large, uncultivated tracts of land in order to distribute popu- 
lation from the congested to the less congested areas. 

3. To embark on an agricultural progress geared to the needs of the resettle 
ment project with the end in view of recovering in whole or in part money in- 
vested in the resettlement project. 

4. To solve the peace and order problem by establishing peacefully law-abiding 
towns. 

5. To organize model communities in many parts of the Philippines, peopled 
by peaceful, progressive citizens. 

6. To give landless persons a chance to own a piece of land at low cost through 
their own efforts. 
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7. To produce new money crops to hasten our economic self-sufficiency. 

8. To pioneer in the establishment of new home industries. 

9. To provide training in agriculture for trainees while undergoing military 
training. 


B. Immediate 


1. To take over surrendered or captured dissident elements, who are neither 
indicted nor convicted by civil courts for the purpose of reeducating them in 
the democratic, peaceful and productive way of life. 

2. To open resettlement projects in fertile but unpopulated areas where set- 
tlers will be given a chance to own a home and farm lot. 

3. To operate EDCOR Farms which will conduct experiments and later pro- 
duce on a commercial scale for the purpose of recovering in whole or in part 
the money invested in the project. 

4. To establish poultry, piggery, and other livestock projects for eventual 
resale to settlers at cost or to continue as a profit-producing enterprise. 

5. To show by example to people who have been lured away by communism 
that democracy is the better ideology. 

6. To prove by concrete, definite actions that the government is sincere in the 
implementation of its social and economic amelioration program. 

7. To provide convenient credit facilities to settlers, especially at the initial 
stage of the project. 

II. Who can be settlers 


A. The following may apply as settlers: 
1. Surrendered or captured dissident elements who are neither indicted 
nor convicted by the courts. 
2. Ex-servicemen and guerrillas. 
3. Trainees who desire to continue farming after the completion of their 
training period. 
4. Other Filipino citizens who satisfy the requirements of EDCOR. 
B. All settler-applicants must possess the following qualifications : 
1. Must be a Filipino citizen. 
. Must be 18 years old or over or head of a family. 
. Must have an agricultural background or at least an inclination to it 
. Must have no pending case in court. 
. Must not belong to any subversive organization. 
Must be willing to sign a contract agreeing to all the terms of EDCOR. 


Dorm ond 


IIT. Selection of settlers 


Initially, settlers to EDCOR projects will be recruited from surrendered or 
eaptured dissident elements all over the Philippines. Screening of prospective 
settlers will be done by a committee composed of representative of EDCOR as 
chairman, and with representatives of G—1 and G-2 as members. 

The number of settlers to be sent at any given time will depend upon the 
availability of temporary quarters at the settlement site. The Farm Adminis- 
trator or his representative will certify from time to time as to the number of 
additional settlers that can be accommodated. 

As soon as all dissident elements have been accommodated, applicants will 
be screened from the following elements in order of preference : 

1, Ex-servicemen. 

2. Former guerrillas. 

8. Applicants already in the vicinity of the settlement site but also who do 
not own a piece of land. 

4. All other applicants who may be recruited by recruiting officers or who 
apply direct to the EDCOR Office. 

In the screening process, the following points will be considered : 

1. Physical fitness. 

2. Agricultural background or aptitude for farming, and/or livestock raising. 

8. Ownership of work animals and farm implements. 

4. Sincere desire to begin a new life. 

5. Number of dependents who can help in farmwork. 

6. Present financial condition. 
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IV. Transportation and accommodation of settlers 


Commanding Officers of Military Areas concerned will be responsible for the 
transportation, security, billeting, and mess of settlers from their respective 
homes or collecting points to Port of Embarkation. CO’s of Military Areas may 
request transportation facilities from The QMG to effect movement of settlers 
and their families to Port of Embarkation. 

Comdr., PN will be responsible for the transportation, security, and mess of 
settlers from Port of Embarkation to Port of Debarkation. 

C, EDCOR will be responsible for transportation, security, billeting, and mess 
of settlers from Port of Debarkation. 

Subsistence of settlers and their families from the time they arrive at Port of 
Embarkation will be chargeable against EDCOR funds. 


V. Interim period 


Upon arrival at settlement site, settlers and their families will be accommo- 
dated in temporary family barracks or settler’s huts, depending on their avail- 
ability. Settlers will be allowed to draw supplies from the EDCOR store to be 
charged against their account. 

As soon as practicable, a home lot will be assigned to a settler on which he 
should plant food crops, especially vegetables. This will enable him to have 
vegetables even before he moves to his new home. 

Whenever possible, EDCOR will build the settler’s house so that the settler 
may have a house upon arrival. Cost of labor and materials of this house will 
be charged to the settler. If the settler feels that he needs a larger place, he 
may enlarge his house through his own efforts or through carpenters paid for by 
EDCOR and charged to the settler’s account. 

Where the construction of houses by EDCOR is not feasible, this will be built 
by the settler himself through the help of other settlers, or paid carpenters who 
will work under the supervision of the settlers. This method has the advantage 
of allowing the settlers to plan his own house and thus making him more attached 
toit. Itis also more economical in the long run. 

During this period, services of settlers may be used for the development of 
EDCOR projects such as farms, poultry, piggery, end for which reasonable wages 
in cash or kind will be paid to the settler. 


VI. Credit system 


The basic plan for settlers should be one where the EDCOR helps the settler to 
help himself. The settler will thus have greater pride in his work and also feel 
that his government has merely given him a chance to have a decent start in life. 
Most men need only initial help and can be left alone once they are on the way, 

Vutright charity pampers the lazy and shames the diligent settler. Aside 
from the staggering cost to the government, there is also the question of per- 
sonal pride in accomplishment. The bounty of the government should be ex- 
tended only to those who are willing to improve themselves. 

In the case of surrendered or captured dissidents to give everything free 
would be to reward dissidents and punish law-abiding citizens. All other 
settlers do not get this consideration. The government should therefore give 
the same conditions at least as were given to settlers of the former NLSA, which 
by the way are very reasonable. 

All settlers needs such as work animals, farm implements, carpentry tools, 
food, clothing, and other household necessities should be advanced in kind to 
the settler and charged to his account. These supplies should be issued through 
the EDCOR store which should keep all essential necessities always in stock. 

Advances to settlers in kind should be limited to a quota of one peso (#1.00) 
daily for all persons over 10 and fifty (®.50) centavos for those below 10, pro- 
vided that the settlers be not allowed to draw more than 1,000.00 a year for 
food, clothing, and household necessities. These quotas may be increased or de- 
creased as the need for it arises. 
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Based on above quota, advances to settlers may be estimated as follows: 


Subsistence, clothing and household necessities for 1 year____._.___._____ 1, 000 
FROWN Sak Se ee ao ial so Elbe adi beets 250 
Weer’ mae i Sin oe, ee ee le, lt bere 350 
Parm iemene..—... 5... newness se ieee 110 
Trmmapentnsi tes 335.38 8 oe Gls ak tists 50 
Oliew eebvietee. che tie a el ile ch tele 100 

Teta. fa. Si cae ees eee Dll SU ned 1, 860 


No cash will be advanced to the settler. All his needs will be given in kind 
chargeable to his account. Should the settler work in an administration proj- 
ect where he is to receive wages, his quota should be reduced or suspended for 
the duration of his employment especially if his earnings exceeds his quota. 
This will reduce his indebtedness. 

The settler will be given at most five years to pay his account. However, 
after the first crop year, and every year thereafter, the settler should start 
amortizing his loan by giving 30 percent of his yield. When a settler gets an 
income from his crop, his advances for subsistence, clothing and household 
necessities should be suspended for a definite period to be determined by 
EDCOR. 

In later years, advances to settlers will be determined by the extent of the 
settler’s improvements. If the settler has shown interest in working his lot 
and has enough improvements to show for his work, further credit may be 
extended to him. 

VII. Development plan for settler 
A. Home lot 


As soon as practicable, a home lot will be issued to the settler within a town- 
site. The establishment of a well-ordered community, complete with all the 
essentials of a modern town, should be the primary objective of EDCOR. Ad- 
ministration buildings, barracks, schoolhouse, church, parks, markets should 
be adequately located in a master community plan to be followed in all EDCOR 
settlements. This plan may serve as a model for all communities to be built 
later on. 

On the home lot EDCOR or the settler will build the settler’s house which 
should be cheap but practical. As much as possible, materials available within 
the vicinity of the site should be utilized. 

EDCOR will draw up a plan for the home lot which should include a place 
for vegetables, fruit and shade trees, toilets, garbage pit, a piggery and poultry 
project, and a small flower garden. The settler should follow this development 
plan and the EDCOR should provide cuttings, seedlings and other planting 
materials for vegetables, fruit trees. Settlers should also be required to fence 
their lots so they will look trim and home like. 

For the first and succeeding batches of settlers, distribution of home lots for 
any given group should be by lottery so as to preclude favoritism in the issuance 
of lots. 


B, Farm lot 


Immediately after survey, farm lots of at least six hectares will be issued 
to settlers. 

The EDCOR agricultural experts will determine from time to time what food 
and money crops to plant having in mind always the welfare of the settler and 
the benefits to the country. Agriculturists of EDCOR should insure that only 
the best seeds of any major crop are planted and that settlers are properly 
instructed in the method of planting these crops. The EDCOR should con- 
tinually experiment on better ways of planting various crops so as to produce 
the best results. 

If sufficient farm machinery is available, opening of settlers lots should be 
undertaken by EDCOR which should prepare for planting one or two hectares 
or even more for the settler, depending upon the availability of farm machinery 
and time to do it in. 
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The EDCOR should see to it that the agricultural development plan is geared 
to the present economic needs of the country. If possible, the EDCOR should 
not compete in the production of crops already over-produced in other parts 
of the country. It should pioneer in the production of money crops which 
will make us economically self-sufficient. 

In the second and succeeding years, if the settler has shown industry, and 
resourcefulness in cultivating his lot, EDCOR should again open up one or 
two hectares for the settlers. Even when the settler has been given title to 
his land, the EDCOR should continue to help him prepare the land provided 
farm machinery is available and provided always that the settler has demon- 
strated enough interest and can show improvement in both his home and farm 
lots, which will make him a good investment. Laziness should never be en- 
couraged by taking over work which the settler should have done for himself. 


VIII. Issuance of title 


No later than the end of 5 years, if the settler has paid up all his indebtedness, 
has cultivated at least one-fourth of his assigned farm lot and complied with 
all the requirements of the EDCOR, arrangements will be made for the issuance 
of title to him for his home and farm lots. 

Neither the home lot nor the farm lot shall be subject to any lien or transfer 
nor shall they stand for the payment of any obligation contracted previously 
by the settler from private parties. However, prior to the vesting of title, if he 
proves to the satisfaction of the EDCOR that it is impossible for him to continue 
with the cultivation of the land through no fault of his, and he has no grownup 
dependents who can continue it for him and there exists a purchaser in good 
faith of his rights and improvements and the transfer is not being made for 
speculative purposes, the settler may, upon approval by the Chief, EDCOR, 
transfer his rights to the land and improvements thereon to any person having 
the legal qualification to own said lots. In case the settler should suffer from 
mental derangement, incurable sickness, or death, or for any reason whatever 
he should be incapacitated from further cultivating the lots assigned to him, 
his legal heirs may continue working his lots. 

In no case will a lot be transferred to any person who already owns in his 
name a lot of 24 hectares or more within or outside the settlement site. 


IX. Trading store 


For the purpose of supplying the employees’ and settlers’ needs, and of 
marketing the settlers’ produce, a trading store system shall be established by 
the EDCOR. 

The EDCOR trading stores shall be located in all EDCOR sites and will carry 
in stock all the essential needs of the settlers. 

It shall be managed by a trading store Manager and his assistants who shall 
keep a record and all incoming and outgoing merchandise. 

In order to keep personnel down to the minimum, a settler should be allowed 
to draw supplies, only once a week and they should be divided into six groups, 
one for each working day. This will enable store personnel to handle only a 
limited number of people daily. 

A surcharge of 5 percent over landed cost should be imposed to take care of 
administration and other expenses. 

The trading store manager should make contacts with buyers of settlers’ 
produce in advance. All settlers’ produce will be deposited at the Trading 
store bodegas and a corresponding quedans issued to the settlers. These 
quedans will be good for its value in cash at the Trading store. 

The trading store will negotiate for the sale of the produce at the most 
advantageous price to the settlers and after deducting 5 percent for handling 
and one-third of the total cost, as amortization of the settler’s farm, it shall de- 
liver the balance in cash to the settler. 


X. EDCOR projects 


In order to provide income for EDCOR and a source of supply for settlers’ 
needs and also to serve as experimental projects, the EDCOR should undertake 
the following projects. 

A. EDCOR farm.—The EDCOR will reserve a definite area within the settle 
ment site for experimental farms. These will be planted to various crops for 
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experimental purposes. This will test the adaptability of the soil to.these crops 
and serve as a guide for settlers. 

Besides, these farms will give income to EDCOR and enable it to return in 
part the huge outlay needed by the project. 

B. Poultry and piggery—The EDCOR should start without delay the opera- 
tion of a poultry and piggery project. From this project, the EDCOR will issue 
two pullets and weanling to every settler to serve as foundation stock for a 
home poultry and piggery project. The development of the settler’s lot will 
not be complete without a poultry and swine project. 

Officers, employees and enlisted men can get their egg, fowl, and pork supply 
from these projects. This will give more income to EDCOR. Feeds for this 
project ought to be plentiful as the EDCOR can produce practically all of them. 

In due time, EDCOR may provide even outsiders with the beginnings of a 
small poultry and/or piggery at low cost thus helping to foster a much needed 
industry. 

C. FDCOR goat farm and ranch.—Where enough grazing areas are available, 
the EDCOR may also operate a ranch and a goat farm. This will enable the 
EDCOR to have source of supply for beef, cow’s milk and/or goat meat and milk 
especially should the settlement site be located far from the source of beef. If 
sufficiently large, it can be the source of lucrative income for EDCOR and also 
provide employment to settler’s dependents. 

D. Other projects——Other projects may also be started as the need for them 
arises. EDCOR experts should always be on the lookout for worthwhile and 
profitable undertakings which will be of practical use to the country. 


XI. Social welfare 


In line with the policy of the EDCOR to win the settler back to the ways of 
peace, every effort will be exerted to give the settlers a wholesome atmosphere in 
a democratic community. Attention will be paid to making democracy work. 

A park will be one of the principal features of an EDCOR site. These narks 
will be improved so that settlers and their families may go there to foregather 
when their work is over. Playground equipment for children will be provided 
for. 

In order to give wholesome recreation to settlers, athletic equipment of all 
kinds will be made available for daily use. Friendly contacts will be encouraged. 
among the settlers. 

Through community effort a library will be made available to both settlers and 
employees. These will be stocked with books and magazines in English, Spanish 
and the dialects so they can be utilized by settlers. 

In collaboration with the Bureau of Public Schools, adult education classes 
will also be conducted for the benefit of illiterates. Naturally, a school for 
children of settlers and employees will be constructed. 

Medical officers of EDCOR will make periodical visits to all houses of settlers 
and employees to see that they are kept clean and neat. The EDCOR will help 
the settler to improve his home; provide it with a sanitary toilet, garbage pit, 
and all the essentials of a good home. 

It is planned to organize Boy and Girl Scout Troops among children of settlers 
and employees so as to rear up the youth in the right direction. These young 
people will be given plenty of chances of leading a wholesome vigorous life. 

The women folk of the EDCOR will also be mobilized so that they, too, may 
improve themselves and their community. Representatives of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry or experts from various branches of the Government will teach 
the women various ways of conserving food, cooking the crops raised by the 
settlers, and utilizing the products of the locality for decorative or commercial 
purposes. Various useful home arts will be taught them so they have something 
to do in their spare time. Such arts, for instance, as weaving, basket making, 
mat weaving, hat making, twine making, and other simple but useful arts will 
be taught by women who know. It is envisioned that after a reasonable time, 
many home industries may flourish through this method. 

The same plan will be followed for the men. Various trades will be taught 
by experts so as to occupy the time of young people and the settlers when he 
is through with farm work. Carpentry, cobbling, blacksmithing, tinsmithing, 
metal working in general, simple construction, pottery, and allied trades will 
be taught by experts to the settlers and their children thus insuring a healthy 
community growth. If followed, all EDCOR sites eventually may become the 
seat of progressive home industries. 
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From time to time, movies will be shown free to all. We recognize the tre- 
mendous educative value of the screen so the help of various agencies will be 
sought to acquire good and entertaining films. 

Fortnightly or monthly programs for the entertainment of all settlers will be 
organized. These programs will bring the people together, discover local talent, 
and give the settlers and employees and their families home made entertainment. 
It is believed that one of the most effective ways of bringing these people‘ back 
to the ways of peace is to allow them to mix with their fellowmen in a friendly 
gathering so often as practicable. 

In order to inculcate love of country, retreats will be conducted every afternoon 
so that the people will be constantly reminded of their country and their flag. 

From time to time, a social welfare committee will study and make reports on 
ways and means of socially improving the lot of the settlers. 


XII. Health 


A Medical and Dental Officer will take care of the settler’s health. 

Hospitals and/or dispensaries will be built in all settlement sites to render 
free medical and dental services. 

The Medical Officer will also conduct periodic physical examination of settlers 
and employees so that the proper treatment for them may be recommended. 

Every effort will be exerted to safeguard the settler’s health. 


XITI. Discipline 


As much as possible, the settler will be given freedom of action. Little or no 
attempt will be made to regiment his activities. However, the EDCOR will see 
to it that no person or groups of persons prevent other settlers from leading a 
peaceful life. 

Initially, settlement regulations will be promulgated for the good of all and 
strict compliance of them by all will be enforced. 

As much as possible, the idea or atmosphere of a police state or a detention 
camp should be removed from the settlers. All vestiges of confinement shall not 
be tolerated. 

Offenses will be dealt with in a humane but just manner. The attitude of 
EDCOR towards settlers will be that of a teacher towards his pupil. Much of 
the success of the project will depend upon proper handling of settlers. 


XIV. Relationship between farm officials and settlers 


The EDCOR, being primarily a social rehabilitation project, depends for its 
success on the quality of the men who are to lead the settlers. Officers and 
men should set the model for the conduct of settlers. 

From being hunted and persecuted so long, settlers have naturally become 
suspicious and apprehensive of the attitude of the government towards them. 
They will feel bitter against any attempt to coerce them. Underdogs for a 
long time, they will also resent being looked down or bullied or even a mere 
suggestion of them. Much care, therefore, should be shown by officers in their 
dealings with settlers lest by one false move they destroy all the good inten- 
tions of the government. It must not be forgotten that at this stage settlers 
will become sensitive to the point of unreasonableness. 

Only officers and employees with broad understanding, patience, and tact 
should be assigned EDCOR projects. Where possible, officers and men who 
have at some time or other fought dissidents should not be given assignment 
at EDCOR. The officer may harbor prejudice against all dissidents; others 
prevent him from doing justice to settlers. Besides, this might invite reprisals 
on either side. 

Officers should mix with settlers as much as possible so as to gain their con- 
fidence. A project such as EDCOR will succeed only when the settlers’ con- 
fidence has been completely won. 


XV. Trainee instruction 


When funds and facilities are available, it is planned to train at least 500 
trainees yearly at all EDCOR Farms. Instructions will cover both the military 
and agricultural phases. At the end of the training period trainees who desire 
to stay will be encouraged to do so and given their own home and farm lots, In 
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this way, the government can recover in whole or in part money invested for 
trainees and will give these young boys training in earning a livelihood. 


[Security deletion. ] 


OVERALL JUDGMENT OF THE MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Suurr. A reasonable judgment of the military assistance pro- 
gram must reach two decisive conclusions. The first is that it is a 
necessary program. The second is that it has worked. It provides 
the best solution for our worldwide defense requirements: Our own in 
the United States and those of every vital member of the free-world 
community. General Norstad spoke eloquently to both these points 
when he appeared here on April9. In his words: 

The * * * achievements of the military assistance program have given sub- 
stance to our forward strategy. They are among the most vital reasons why no 


foot of NATO soil has in the 10 years of NATO’s life been lost to the forces of 
aggression. 


He also said: 


During the 10 years of the life of the Alliance, there has been no lessening 
in the total Communist threat to the survival of the free world. On the con- 
trary, we are faced today with a succession of challenges—political, military, 
= eee dangerous in their way as those which gave birth to the treaty 
itself. 

Just as General Norstad’s remarks are true as to NATO, it can also 
be said that since the inception of the MAP, no free-world country 
has been lost to Communist military aggression. Admiral Felt ex- 
pressed the same view when he reminded this committee that although 
two of these countries have been divided, none has been lost to the free 
world. I agree with him that our aid saved these nations. 

The efficacy of the concept of MAP and collective security was 
again demonstrated concretely this fiscal year on three distinct occa- 
sions—at [security deletion], Quemoy, and even now in the Berlin 
crisis. 

In the Berlin matter, the Communists have confronted formidable 
allied strength and confident solidarity. MAP has contributed sub- 
stantially toward this position: Our strength has sobered and given 
pause to the blustering Communist leaders. 

The moderation with which the request for fiscal year 1960 MAP 
has been conceived and presented to the Congress is probably nowhere 
better borne out than in the judgment of the President’s Committee 
that the amount requested should actually be increased. Certainly 
the amount requested represents the minimum which is needed in the 
next year to assure a reasonable free-world security position. 

Chairman Morgan. Thank you, Mr. Shuff. On pages 12, 13, and 
14 you list some of the improvements in the program on Korea, 

The GAO had some men out there again in March of this year. 
Do you have any report of their recent study ? 

Mr. Suurr. I have not yet seen their recent study. 

Chairman Morean. In a staff briefing they said they tested 90 items 
and found one or more errors in 59 of them. 

Mr. Suourr. I am not intimately familiar with this, but I am not 
surprised that this might happen. 

Chairman Morean. They say they are sending more staff over there 
sinee the job is bigger than they expected. 
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Your recommendations and your statement on the improvements 
indicate that the situation is better than what we heard in testimony 
last January before the Watchdog Subcommittee. 

Mr. SuurF. It must be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that this didn’t 

t like this overnight and it won’t be cured overnight. I think dur- 
ing the winter we did say this looked to us and looked to the experts 
like a 3-year job so that I am not surprised that we haven’t ap- 
proached very closely perfection in the matter of 3 or 4 months. 

You will note on page 14, Mr. Chairman, that I have said that the 
GAO inspection team report also listed many deficiencies. I didn’t 
mean to whitewash in any way the situation in Korea and I didn’t 
mean to oversimplify the situation and say that it is well along toward 
perfection. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Shuff, would you care to comment on the 
reliability of the figures in the program for Korea which we have 
before us this year, 1960, in view of the GAO’s preliminary report? 

Mr. Suorr. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will say this without dealing 
with specific items in the Korean program. I have great confidence 
in General Decker. General Decker has been the commander out 
there and is the commander out there. His background is one of an 
outstanding combat type and in addition to that he has been con- 
nected with U.S. Army Comptroller work for a large portion of his 
professional career. 

The things that he has instituted that have indeed not brought 
very many results approaching perfection are things which have been 
taken into our considerations and the considerations of the MAAG 
in Korea, of the unified command at CINCPAC of the military de- 
partments here in making out this program. So I can say that while 
‘we are not happy with what is going on from a point of view of 
ultimate result in Korea we feel that it is tending in the right direc- 
tion, we feel that improvements are being made and we also have 
Kon what we know about Korea in making up the programs for 

orea. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Shuff, what criteria will the GAO have in 
its new study? Are they going into the 1960 program ? 

Mr. Suourr. I can’t answer the question, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
know what criteria GAO is going to use. 

Chairman Moroan. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On page 15, the third paragraph: 

Another area of concern is difficulty in coordination between our programs a8 
our people formulate them and the real capabilities and talents of some of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

B ocsnl is that sought? What efforts are made? What kind of 
efforts 

Mr. Suurr. We have said in the past—I don’t know whether it was 
in a subcommittee meeting—but we discussed in some detail the com- 
plete lack of executive and administrative know-how in some of these 
countries. 

It is all very well to say there is a requirement for military hard- 
ware and a requirement for defense in some of these countries but then 
going beyond that, this establishes considerably more of a require- 
ment. You've got to know how to take care of the equipment, you’ve 
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got to know where to find the spare parts, they have to be out of the 
rain and other elements, and located in some kind of ene binning 
arrangement so that you can go to them. Records have to be kept 
to indicate to you where to go to look for a specific spare part. A 
system has got to be set up. 

Mrs. Botton. How do you get them to set up the system ? 

Mr. Suorr. This is what I am coming to. 

Mrs. Bouton. Sorry. 

Mr. Suurr. Where you have very high degrees of inability to read 
and write, where you have no administrative know-how, where you 
have no executive know-how, you have to start pretty close to the 
bottom and in a great many cases we are teaching these people to read 
and write English where they don’t know how to read and write their 
own language. Then you have to teach them a fairly basic system of 
supply and a little bit of a system of logistics. 

There is no advantage in having a warehouse full of spare parts if 
trucks are breaking down on the road, and so forth, so the system of 
logistics to feed these spare parts to the recipients and to the people 
who need them have to be taught, and this is a slow process. 

Mrs. Boiron. Does the political consideration come in often in the 
kind of materiel and help we are giving? I was thinking of the jet 
planes, the naval aircraft of the small nations. 

Mr. Suovrr. Political consideration does indeed come into play. 
Sometimes a country would like to have, and even our people, even the 
MAAG people, recommend a weapon which, because of political rea- 
sons these people shouldn’t have. For instance, if they are not getting 
along as well with their neighbor as we might hope they would get 
along, if we would give them something of formidable proportion in 
the way of a weapon, this is the kind of thing on which a political 
judgement is exercised. 

Mrs. Bouron. How do we handle a situation when the government 
of a country says very frankly they don’t know how they can influence 
their people to accept us, and so forth and soon? That peculiar loy- 
alty of the people to the government and to us. Does that bear down 
on you very much ? 

Mr. Suurr. Well—except our military people do you mean, Mrs. 
Bolton ? 

Mrs. Bouron. The military people and—when I was in Libya and 
several other northern African countries last year we were told very 
positively that the government understood what we were doing and 
why. They were very grateful. But the people didn’t associate us 
with the constructive thing. 

Mr. Suorr. I know what you mean and there are places where we 
have this kind of difficulty. They way we attempt to do this—and I 
really shouldn’t speak for the State Department here as this is really 
a State Department problem—but varying countries require varying 
modes of approach to this problem. Some are satisfied by giving the 
country some of the things that they need in a military way. Some 
are approached in an economic way. Various countries are ap- 
proached different ways. 

One of the things that we have done to try to improve this very 
situation is to make available to all of the key people who are going to 
these MAAG’s 30-day course of instruction at the Military Assistance 
Institute, where we tell them about some of these things. 
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For instance, if a man is going to go to Saudi-Arabia he has to have: 


some pretty specialized knowledge about what he is going to encounter 
there, and how he should react. 


You must not take somebody out of command of a regiment or bat-. 
talion and say, “tomorrow you are going to go to Saudi-Arabia,”: 
because without any pretty specific instruction he would find himself’ 


like a fish out of water. So that this kind of thing from a military 
assistance point of view is handled in this way. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Burleson. 

Mr. Burieson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in my opinion this is one of the best statements of 
several you have made before this committee. I am encouraged to hear 
your statement which seems to emphasize caution in furnishing great 
massive equipment to these places where, first, they can’t use it because 
of lack of training and, second, because conditions in the country sim- 
ply will not stand it. In other words, what is the need of having a 
massive tank that can’t go across a bridge ? 

Now, I am sure consideration has been given this matter Mrs. 
Bolton is talking about, but it doesn’t seem to be a practical matter. 
We can look much closer to home as to what happened in Cuba, than 
looking to Laos, Cambodia, and some other places where I under- 
stand they have a lot of equipment they cannot use to good advantage. 

Look at what happened in Cuba. Castro with a handful of men and 
little else defeated superior forces well equipped. It seems to me to 
be the will to fight—a purpose or cause to fight for. I am afraid that 
is not the case in many places. All the equipment in the world is no 
substitute for national character of the people. 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Burleson, this supplemental report that I asked 
permission to put into the record deals specifically with this problem 
in some of the southeast Asia countries. Perhaps you would like to 
look at this. There are various pictures which show some of the 
soldiers in Laos building country schools, building roads, cleaning out 
the jungle approaches around a town and that kind of thing. 

This is a supplementary addition to this program in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

Mr. Burieson. What is that progress we have talked about very 
little in the past—this training program which we have partly in 
this country and partly in the foreign countries? It is supposed to 
influence people to our views as opposed to the ideology loose in the 
world on the other side. Is that a State Department operation or 
is it military? The overseas internal security program—is it not sup- 
posed to reach this situation ? 

Mr. Suurr. This is something that perhaps the State Department 
knows more of than I do although we are attempting to be helpful 
from our side. 

Another effort along these lines was started about 8 months ago 
when the State Department with the thought in mind that the U.S. 
Government extends training to foreign nationals in lots of different 
areas, decided that it might be a good idea if we could coordinate a 
little better among all of the agencies offering training in order to do 
exactly what you are talking about here, Mr. Burleson, and that is to 
be a little more helpful and make a little more available the American— 
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the translation of the American way of life to those people who come 
to our country to learn various subjects. An organizational meeting 
was held and there represented was ICA, Department of Defense, De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Department of the Treasury and various other departments, 
all of whom in some way or another in some kind of program they have 
bring people to the United States or send U.S. people abroad to train 
others. 

This program is proceeding. As yet it has not taken specific form 
in that certain things are offered to allcomers. This has not yet taken 
place. It ismy understanding that it is to take place. 

In the meantime at least a part of all of our courses have to do with 
acquainting the foreign national with his U.S. surroundings so that 
each time we get people here we feel that a little bit of the United 
States rubs off on them when they go back, and seeing them several 
years later proves out to us that this is so. Perhaps it is not so in 
every case, but in enough cases so that it is certainly a worthwhile 
endeavor. 

Mr. Burteson. In other words, the Soviets are doing the same thing 
only probably a good deal better in some cases ? 

Mr. Suurr. On a selective basis I think they have been at it a little 
longer and kept their people in the country a little longer—in the 
Soviet Union a little longer. 

Mr. Burueson. Mr. Chairman, if I have time I would like to ask 
one other short question. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Shuff, it seems fairly clear that the attack upon this 
bill this year is not going to be based so much upon the philosophy of 
the program as upon the instances of waste, inefficiency, mistakes in 
judgment. That is, an attempt to discredit the operation of the pro- 
gram more than to discredit the philosophy of it. 

One of the opponents, I understand, has a special order on the floor 
this afternoon in which I presume he will take up a whole series of 
these instances, to present such a tremendous accumulation of what 
he will consider—whatever he calls them, that it will shake people. 

There will probably be some that we don’t know the answers to 
and T hope you will get your side to us by tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Suurr. We plan to do that. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I have several questions but I want to follow up the 
remarks of Dr. Judd and other members. 

By any chance is this finding of excesses, flaws, and inefficiency, 
due to a change in the strategy of warfare and that we are more de- 
pendent on nuclear power even in brush fires?’ That the future war 
will be a nuclear war? That is my worry. I wish we would go back 
to these some place. 

Mr. Suurr. I don’t think so, Mrs. Kelly. I have no indication of 
that. I do, of course, have indication as this committee has been 
told that we will use the force that is necessary to do the job. What- 
ever the job is, if war breaks out in Korea—and whatever the job 
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is—and I can’t predetermine it at this point, we will use the force 
necessary to do the job. 

Mrs. Keuiy. I have a criticism on the statement on page 4. In the 
last sentence you say: 


We need the complementary capabilities which only our allies can provide, 


T have always been of the impression that we were and I believe that 
we still are, endeavoring to make these nations independent so that 
we wouldn’t have to deploy our forces at any time to these countries 
around the world, except as a backup in the development of a global 
war. 

In that light, I wonder if we could get a breakdown of the percent- 
age buildup—maybe we have it somewhere—in these nations as a 
result of this program. 

Mr. Suourr. Yes, I think we can tell you what they were 10 years 
ago and what they are now. 

Mrs. Kerry. Or since the Korean war. We have a buildup there 
which indicated we didn’t have to deploy our troops. A 75 or 90 
percent buildup? 

Mr. Suurr. There are some countries where they had nothing to 
start with because they weren’t independent countries at the be- 
ginning. 

To go back to your statement of predication, I don’t think that in 
an awful lot of the countries we are assisting in the military assistance 
program we ever thought we would make them completely able to 
defend themselves. For instance, it is kind of hard to say you would 
make Laos completely able to defend itself. You could train Laotians 
and eanip Laotians to do a job arainst a certain prescribed force, but 
for instance, if the Chinese Reds decided to come through Laos in 
force, you could not possibly train Laotians up to the point where they 
could withstand a major attack. 

By the same token the opposite of that is true too. That is why I 
said on page 4 these forces should be complementary. 

We wouldn’t want to have ou: soldiers stationed in Laos mounting 
guard on a 600-mile border. This is a job for Laotians to do and this 
is what we are attempting to do in the countries to whom we supply 
this equipment. 

I don’t think we will ever get to it completely under the circum- 
stances in Korea, but there they are standing guard with us. This 
is a United Nations proposition. This isn’t exclusively a Korean 
pronosition. 

Mrs. Ketty. In Iraq we built up the forces to that degree, where 
they were able to take over and we are now out of that country com- 
pletely. We are going to have to answer for that on the floor. 

[Security deletion. ] 

Mrs. Ketty. I hope you realize I am just trying to ask these ques- 
tions for the defense of the bill. 

Mr. Suurr. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketuy. I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

What formula are we using in appraisal of this excess material? 
Is it the original cost to the program or is it the present value, and 
also in the redistribution of it, what is the formula you are using? 

Mr. Suurr. Excess materiel, Mrs. Kelly, comes to this program at 
no cost. The only cost expended on excess materiel is the cost to 
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rehabilitate it to first-class working order and the cost. involved in 
packaging, handling and transportation to take it to the point where 
it is going. That is the only cost involved in excess materiel. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then my question is incorrect. The excess materiel 
you are finding in Korea or any other place when you reappraise that 
materiel for redistribution to X country, what formula do you use 
there ? 

Mr. Suurr. Well, if it is excess in one country there is no charge 
for it in another country. 

Mrs. Kenxiy. I thought materiel from Korea to Vietnam—here I 
have forgotten what formula we used, but it ran into the billions for 
defense. 

Mr. Suurr. That was a different situation. That was U.S. excesses 
at the end of the Korean war. This same thing happened in Indo- 
china. These were excesses that had been supplied to the French 
that weren’t used. The war stopped before they were all used up so 
they were redistributed, in which event they were then assessed and 
I don’t know the price formula on that. 

Mrs. Ketty. This was materiel out of Korea. 

Mr. Suourr. I understand it was acquisition cost. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Aren’t you speaking in this porwemiar statement you 
are making today of U.S. material given to Korea that you declared 
in excess for redistribution to other countries? 

Mr. Suurr. The fact of the matter is, Mrs, Kelly, we haven’t found 
and cataloged that much excess in Korea. What we want to do in 
Korea and what the charge was originally by the GAO was that 
there are some places where it was being held in one place in Korea 
as excess, where in another place in Korea there was a requirement for 
it and I think, as I have said in here, we have redistributed some 
Army materiel to the Air Force. This is a question of redistributing 
it within the country, not to another country. 

We have a cies however, of having found excesses in one coun- 
try which were redistributable to another country, in which event we 
took them from the country where they were excess, rehabilitated 
them and that was a cost to the program, sent them to a second coun- 
try, but that second country, the program was not charged for the 
materiel the second time. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Foutron. I am glad to have you here and we think yours has 
been a good statement. 

I have an article from the New York Times, Sunday, April 26, 
that raises the question of the offshore procurement under the U.S. 
foreign military aid program. 

Just about a year ago there were complaints in the United States 
about shipping back into the United States surplus parts of auto- 
motive aokiaion Parts of military trucks which had been sold as 
surplus in the Far East and were then resold in the United States at 
a price less than they could be manufactured here by our U.S. com- 
panies for current business purposes. 

That meant that the automotive vehicles were therefore sold off at 
a price overall that was so low that it was possible to bring in parts 
such as axles and sell them in this country by cannibalizing them in 
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the Far East at a less price than axles of the same type could be 
manufactured in the United States. 

This question comes up as to the distribution of the offshore pur- 
chases under the U.S. military programs in the Far East and not as 
a question as to whether we should cut off any particular country from 
manufacturing. 

My point is that military procurement on U.S. foreign aid pro- 
grams should be fair under the circumstances with a proper distribu- 
tion between the U.S. sources and these foreign sources. 

Likewise, I had an amendment at one time in the Mutual Security 
Act which was later dropped that the U.S. coal sources should be 
checked to see where they might be used before there was procure- 
ment on an offshore basis under the U.S. foreign aid program, espe- 
cially under the circumstance that the coal industry was a seriously 
depressed group in this country. 

My question then is this: Is the purchase of the 37,357 military 
vehicles mentioned in this article dated Tokyo, April 17, with an 
estimated cost of $150 million, part of a 5-year program begun in 1956 
to rehabilitate military vehicles that are in the Far East area, in- 
cluding Korea? I would refer especially to the particular portion of 
the article without reading it in full: 

About 10,000 vehicles had been procured here by the United States during the 
Korean Army. 

I read that exactly as it says here. That doesn’t say it was for the 
Korean Army or during the Korean war. 

The point that comes to me is that the blueprints, drawings, and 
records of an American manufacturer have been supplied by the De- 
partment of Defense or the Army Procurement Agency to the Jap- 
anese companies for manufacture under the Department of Defense 
orders. I would like to know if that is true. 

Then I would like to have this projected into the future as to what 
is the total purchase to be made abroad, as distinguished from the 
purchases in the United States. I would also like to have a balance 
of these purchases shown under this military program in the Far 
East. 

What percentages are to be obtained in the various countries in- 
cluding the United States? 

I will submit this article for the record and I would like to have 
an explanation along those lines. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


U.S. ARMY TO BUY JAPANESE VEHICLES 


Toxyo, April 17.—The U.S. Army is expected to order from Japan 37,357 
military vehicles of various types in the near future, the Army’s Procurement 
Agency in Japan has revealed. 

Auto industry sources here believe that the mass purchase is a part of Wash- 
ington’s 5-year program, begun in 1956, to replace or rehabilitate 300,000 mili- 
tary vehicles of World War II type, leased to Asian allies under military assist- 
ance agreements. 

Of the total of expected orders, tenders have been submitted already for 
13,848 by leading Japanese automobile manufacturers, Japanese auto makers, 
playing the role of sole contractor in the program, have been preparing for 
production of 19,031 2%4-ton trucks, 12,096 %-ton trucks, and 6,230 14-ton jeeps, 
to be delivered within this year. 
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The total of these vehicles and accompanying spare parts would cost the 
United States more than $150 million, Japanese auto manufacturers estimate. 
Last year, a total of 4,784 trucks and jeeps were built by Japanese for the pro- 
gram at an overall price of $17,782,000. 

About 10,000 vehicles had been procured here by the United States during 
the Korean Army. The vehicles were praised by authorities concerned for their 
high performance and durability, industry sources here said. 


Mr. Fuuron. I would like to have information on what the method 
of purchase was, where it says there has been a sole contractor source 
used. 

I would like to know about the sole contract source and what the 
subcontractual arrangements are as well as the suppliers of com- 

nents. Also whether those suppliers would be violating our rules 
in the United States against monopoly, when our own U.S. com- 
panies are prevented from doing the same. 

Thank you and I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Suvrr. I don’t propose to answer all those questions, but I 
should like to make a comment on some of the things that you said, 
Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Futron. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to hear what he says. 

Mr. Furron. I used too much time anyhow. If somebody wants to 
use their time that is all right, as I would rather have considered 
statements put in the record. 

I vield back the balance of my time. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Far East VEHICLE PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


The purchase of 37,357 vehicles mentioned in the April 17 Tokyo newspaper 
article is part of the 5-year vehicle rehabilitation and/or replacement plan initi- 
ated in fiscal year 1957. During fiscal years 1957 and 1958, a total of approxi- 
mately 14,000 of these vehicles were procured. In the current fiscal year about 
16,000 vehicles will be purchased. It is planned to procure an additional 11,000 
vehicles during fiscal year 1960. Approximately 9,000 vehicles should be procured 
after 1960 to complete the plan originated in 1957. 

The 10,000 vehicles referred to in the newspaper article were purchased during 
the Korean war and were not a part of the plan initiated in 1957. Since these 
vehicles were built from Japanese specifications no blueprints or drawings were 
provided the Japanese manufacturers. 

Vehicles purchased in Japan as a part of the program initiated in 1957 are 
accomplished by advertising for bids each year. No blueprints or drawings are 
furnished to the Japanese manufacturer receiving the vehicle contract. How- 
ever, the Japanese manufacturer is required to furnish the United States with 
complete specifications and drawings. At least three bids are received before 
the lowest bidder is selected. A contract agreement is then entered into with 
the prime contractor. The United States does not enter into any contract agree- 
ment with subcontractors or suppliers of components. The contract with the 
prime contractor, however, does list subcontractors’ names, addresses, and items 
to be subcontracted. 

In the procurement of these vehicles, the U.S. Army contracting officer follows 
the Armed Services procurement regulations issued by the Department of De- 
fense. Had this procurement occurred in the United States under the same 
circumstances as was the case in the Japanese procurement, there would have 
been no violations of the U.S. regulations against monopoly. 

Since World War II the United States has provided our allies in the Far Fast 
area with approximately 89,000 general-purpose vehicles of U.S. manufacture and 
approximately 19,000 similar vehicles of Japanese manufacture. 


Chairman Morcan. Mr. Coffin. 
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Mr. Corrty. Mr. Shuff, if I have time left over, I would be glad 
to let you speak to Mr. Fulton’s question. 

What is your argument on military assistance to Latin America? 
This is a very difficult thing to debate when we talk to our colleagues, 

Mr. Suvurr. The Department of Defense feels, Mr. Coffin, that it 
is important that so strategic a piece of real estate as Latin America 
should make a contribution to hemispheric defense and the contribu- 
tion that they can make is an antisubmarine warfare contribution. 
[Security deletion. ] 

This, we think, is important from their point of view and impor- 
tant from our point of view, and the strategic plan of the JCS 
includes this as a capability. 

Mr. Corr1n. Would this be classified information ? 

Mr. Suurr. This would be classified information, yes, sir. I think 
you could leave out some words and make it unclassified. [Security 
deletion. } 

Mr. Corrrn. Do we have an estimate as to the number of [security 
deletion] personnel who might [security deletion] undertake this 
coastal reconnaissance and patrolling? 

Mr. Suurr. No, sir, I don’t believe we have such an estimate. This 
would be pretty hard todo. You would have to take into considera- 
tion various types of — 

Mr. Corrin. We do have figures as to the number of personnel we 
had there in World War II, don’t we? 

Mr. Suurr. The number of personnel there in World War II? I 
think we do have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Corrtn. If you could prepare a memo, which would have to be 
classified—but would still be informative—to show the number that 
we used for the same mission in World War II and if you could 
project costs on a yearly basis it would be helpful. 

Mr. Suourr. We will try to. 

Chairman Morean. This is going to be one of the items attacked in 
the program ? 

Mr. Suvrr. I can give you something of a “crystal ball” estimate, 
but we will attempt to do it, Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think it would be valuable. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Disposition of U.S. forces in Latin America during World War II: 








(aa Settle ae Ahi no RE AR I Re, AER Se ae a al SO eit AE 96, 620 
ns Ratan heats tas BLS aie Be ia) ae Sag Ene ee SRE SCR SP ere mn 48, 865 
alo cna niceanrelebenning eben aia aan tikeninnnnteie ain 43, 780 


No cost figures are available. 


Mr. Corrin. What is your answer to the argument that the troops 
in Pakistan, if the Soviet makes a move in that area, wouldn’t be too 
useful against the Soviet because there would be diversionary tactics 
from Afghanistan which would divert the forces so they would be of 
no use in meeting the thrust downward ? 

Mr. Suovrr. I would think that the Paks, like anybody else with a 
military problem under atttack, would certainly put the amount of 
force that they had and felt was required against the attack. [Se- 
curity deletion. ] 

Mr. Corrrn. I have 2 minutes left if you wish to speak to Mr, Ful- 
ton. I will give you those minutes. 
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Mr. Suvrr. I don’t know what I can do. This is a pretty big sub- 
ject, Mr. Fulton. I will attempt it in2 minutes. _ , 

Mr. Fuuron. I thought the subject was too big for a few minutes 
casual comment and I would rather have it in writing. 

Mr. Suurr. We will supply it for the record in writing, sir. 

Actually the concept of having trucks, first of all repaired in Japan 
during the Korean war and later supplied from Japan has a lot of 
facets to it. In the first place, we know Japan, if it is going to support 
a military defense organization—a defense organization of any sort, 
it has to have trade. 

This wasn’t the only way that this could have been done, but it is 
certainly a helping way. We didn’t want to give southeast Asian 
countries the most modern vehicles because they are nampuuaap, difficult 
to maintain. They have all kinds of hydraulic gears on them that 
we have a good deal of difficulty maintaining ourselves. 

Our present military vehicles go under the title of “M” series vehicles 
and they have a tremendous amount of additional hydraulic gear 
shifting and various other things that make them quite difficult to 
maintain. 

What is being manufactured in Japan is World War II-type army 
vehicles—general-purpose vehicles; 214-, 34-, and 1-ton trucks. It 
was thought that these, because of their simplicity, were easier for 
these people to operate and maintain. We thought it would be good 
to have the Japanese in a position where they could be in a place where 
they could earn some money in order to do a little more for themselves 
in their own military program. 

It was also felt that the proximity was traditional and the distri- 
bution traditional for that part of the world and since the Japanese 
are perhaps the most industrial nation in the Far East that this was 
a worthwhile cause. 

As far as giving them plans is concerned, we certainly gave them 
plans for World War I1-type vehicles. To get World War I1-ty 
vehicles manufactured in the United States at this point would a 
quite a devastating upheaval to the automotive industry who have 
long since gone past that and their lines are set up for an entirely 
different type of construction than we are talking about here. 

These are just a few of the points and we will answer in writing 
the specific questions which you have asked. 

Mr. Fuuron. I particularly refer to axles because the largest axle 
manufacturers in this country feel they could make this type axle 
that is already being supplied. 

Mr. Suvrr. All right, sir. 

_ One other thing and that is that imports do not automatically flow 
into the United States without complying with certain standards set 
by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Fuuvon. There is no doubt there was loose handling about a 
year or so ago on the U.S. import licenses, and surplus axles, for 
example, were coming in to the U.S. market in large numbers. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Thank you, Dr. Morgan. 

Mr. Shuff, the information you have given the committee these 
past weeks has certainly contributed to the “Education of Henry 
Adams.” Your summary statement in conclusion is very excellent 
and to a neophyte in this field it has been particularly helpful to me. 
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Referring to page 3, you are summarizing there American foreign 

licy. In the middle of the page you say it is our policy to deter 

mmunist aggression and expansion, to resist it when necessary and 
to enable the free world to defeat Communist aggression when it is 
encountered. 

What I would be interested in is your own opinion rather than a de- 
partmental opinion. Consequently, I think the chairman ought to 
allow you to reply off the record if you feel it is necessary. In your 
own opinion, is a negative reaction to a positive force the way to meet 
a threat, or to summarize it in another way, if the Yale football team 
is given the mission of holding the Harvard football team at the 50- 
yard line and there is an unlimited time limit for that football game 
eventually the Harvard team is going to break the 50-yard line and 
get to the Yale goal line. 

Similarly, a statement of national policy, reacting to somebody 
else’s policy is not appealing to me and I would be interested in your 
own view. 

Needless to say, I think you ought to be allowed to comment off the 
record. 

Mr. Suurr. I don’t mind, off or on the record. 

My opinion is that 

Mr. Warnwricut. May I say this will be a personal thing rather 
than a party line. 

Mr. Suurr. Well, in this particular situation, Mr. Wainwright, 
I don’t think my personal opinion differs from what you call the 
party line. I have been asked this nearly every day for the past 2 
years and one other time in my life for practically every day for 2 
years too, so I have 4 years of experience separated by 4 years on the 
so-called outside. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. Fora total of 8 years? 

Mr. Suvurr. No, two and two. 

Let’s go off the record because this is more philosophy than it is 
really fact. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Morcan. Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farssterxn. You know, perhaps unwittingly I received an 
answer to a question I asked Mr. Dulles, which in effect was the same 
question that Mr. Wainwright asked. Why do we always react? 
Why can’t we take the initiative? 

Do you know what the answer is? That this whole program is 
initiative. That the Marshall plan, that the mutual security plan and 
everything we are doing in every country is really taking the initiative 
against the forces of communism. That just occurred to me, which to 
my mind is the best answer to that question from any standpoint. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. I think the entire program was initiated because 
of—whatever cliché you want to use, Communist aggression—I don’t 
think we initiated the program from our own concepts 








Mr. Farsstern. Except this: The Marshall plan was not originated 
as a result of Communist aggression and this is just a mere followup 
of the Marshall plan; an extension of it. 

Mr. WarnwricHt. I don’t know what Greece was if it wasn’t part 
and parcel of Communist aggression. 

Mr. Farsstern. I will go along with that, but I am talking about 
the Marshall plan as such. 
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Mr. Jupp. But your point is that to avoid the situation where you 
have to react to a military action on their part, where we are always 
at a disadvantage, we should take the initiative in anticipating where 
they might take action and build up strength there to deter it. 

Mr. Suurr. This is the principle of a deterrent, I would think. It 
is the anticipation of the place where they might hit. 

Mr. Farssrern. It gives you a good political argument. 

Mr. Bowtrs. Your military is the barrier and what is important 
is what you do behind the barrier. If you just build a barrier and do 
nothing behind it, you will lose the ball game. If you build a good 
barrier and then operate creatively back of the barrier—which is 
your economic aid program and other programs, then you make 
progress. 

Mr. Jupp. If we just build up the economic aid program without 
the barrier, then we merely fatten them up for the takeover. 

Mr. Farrstrern. You can give these arguments on the floor. 

Mr. Futtron. This is a very good point. I have learned a lot from 
this. 

Mr. Farsstetn. I would like to follow up the point brought out by 
Dr. Judd; that to my mind is going to be the weak point of the pro- 
gram, and the one that has been attacked for the last 2 years, and it 
will continue to be attacked. 

First, I would like to inquire how much time elapses between the 
time of the delivery of any item to a particular country before GAO 
comes in there and does any checking ? 

Mr. Suurr. Well, I can’t answer that question. 

Mr. Farestern. A week, a month, 6 months, a year? What is your 
best idea ? 

Mr. Suurr. It can’t be answered in those terms. In the first place, 
there is a constant flow of material coming into a country. It isn’t 
limited by a shipment from the 1958 program or from 1959. 

Mr. Farsstern. All right, let’s narrow it. From the time of com- 
mencement of a shipment to a particular country, what time elapses 
before GAO goes in? 

Mr. Suurr. GAO doesn’t go in on that basis. GAO goes in on 
either a basis of—they feel something is wrong in the country and 
they want to go see what’s wrong, or they go on the basis of a cyclic 
thing. “We will go in this year in February; we will go next year 
in March.” 

After I made some statements to this committee in February, in 
March they sent another team to check up on the statements that I 
had made as it related to the improvements that I said were being 
made. They can go tomorrow if Congress asks them to go specifically. 
I expect they can go any time Congress wants them to go. 

Mr. Farssrern. You said they feel that something is wrong. Where 
do they get that feeling from? How do they get that feeling? 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Farbstein, the General Accounting Office has an 
office in the Pentagon as a case in point. They may have some other 
offices in some other departments, 

We talk to General Accounting Office people the way we talk— 
pretty nearly the way we talk to our own people. 

They know about our difficulties from conversational luncheons, 
from meetings that we have on specific subjects, from meetings that we 
have on countries as a generality. 
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It isn’t as though they have some kind of very special insight and go 
out and in a very short time find all the difficulties that nobody else has 
seen. We know about the difficulties for the most part. When they 
go, normally some of the local people accompany them. They don’t 
have to. The General Accounting Office can say—but this is an ex- 
change of information. Itis a communication form. 

Mr. Farrsrern. Don’t you think it would be most salutary insofar 
as the ICA is concerned, if ICA itself went instead of calling on the 
General Accounting Office, and could determine whether anything 
was wrong and take the necessary steps to correct the difficulties ? 

Don’t you think from an informational standpoint, that would be 
more helpful insofar as the public is concerned ? 

Mr. Suvrr. I can’t answer for ICA, Mr. Farbstein. I don’t know. 
I would think that—well, I know for a fact that ICA has an evalua- 
tion organization which goes around and looks at their own economic 
programs. I think earlier in the year I told this committee that 
we also were establishing an evaluation section in our office. 

Mr. Farestern. That was the next question. 

Mr. Suurr. And we are attempting to go around and we can’t have 
any more people to do this, Mr. Farbstein—we are going to have to 
do it with the people that we have and we are going to attempt to do 
this on a considerably broader scale than we have done it up to now. 
However, we have done it up to now. 

Since I have been on this job—and I will speak personally here 
because I can—TI have on five occasions gone out on exactly this kind 
of atrip. I haven’t gone out alone. Each time that I have gone out 
I have taken a representative from the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the unified command and a couple of people 
from my own office, and some of the people in either Korea or Taiwan 
or whatever country is involved. 

I don’t spend very much time around headquarters. I don’t spend 
very much time on formal briefings. 

Mr. Farsstern. You are using up a lot of my time. 

Mr. Suurr. Well, let me finish. You are asking a question and I 
am attenmpting to answer what the Department of Defense is doing 
about it and has done about it for 2 years from personal knowledge. 
I will goto a naval base or I go to an airbase—— 

Mr. Farsstern. Why do you go there? What prompts you to go 
there? Is it a spot-check or is it the result of information? That is 
what I want to get at. You won’t let me ask questions. I have to 
break in on you. 

What is it? Will you please answer the last question I asked? 

Mr. Suourr. It is because (a) I think I have a responsibility to see 
that the end items are properly used. I want to either convince my- 
self that they are properly used or that they are improperly used. 

Mr. Farsstern. Would you say they are spot-checks then ? 

Mr. Suvurr. Yes. 

Mr. Farestern. That is all I want. 

Chairman Morean. The gentleman has used nearly all of his time. 

Mr. Farestern. Just one more question on another subject and then 
ITamthrough. Will you tell me off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 








Mr. Farestern. The reason for my question is this: There will be 
criticism of arms sent to South America. Now, I think that the people 
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generally and Members of the House can understand antisubmarine 
warfare to protect their coast and our coast, but they may not be able 
to understand sending arms to land forces [security deletion]. 

Mr. Suurr. Let me say this on the record, Mr. Farbstein—it will 
be short: 

I can assure you that naval and air forces make up the preponderant 
support in Latin America. 

Mr. Farssrern. That is not a good enough answer. 

Mr. Suurr. Well, it is, Mr. Farbstein, because—— 

Mr. Farssrern. It is not good enough. 

Mr. Suourr. It far exceeds the support of the ground forces, because 
it does. 

Mr. Farsstetn. That is still not good enough because the proper 
answer I can see to the use of armaments insofar as Latin America is 
concerned would be 80 against 20. Eighty percent to protect the 
shores of Latin America and for antisubmarine warfare as against 
the land forces and air forces. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted for the 
record :) 


The figures below show the percentage of the military assistance program 
provided and planned for Army, Navy, and Air Force units of Latin Ameri- 
ean countries. It is evident that the majority of the military assistance 
program support is provided to the naval and Air Force units which are the 
Latin American forces concerned with the antisubmarine mission and control of 
sea lanes so necessary for Western Hemisphere defense. This mission further 
provides and insures access to the resources so abundant in Latin America. 

The military assistance program support given to Army units in Latin America 
is very small and is relative to the Navy and Air Force; however this support 
also contributes to the above military missions so important to the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere as these Army units provide the security of bases from 
which the Navy and Air Force units operate to perform their important missions. 


Latin America grant military assistance programs 








{In percent] 
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Chairman Morean. Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. McDowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shuff, you have, along with many other witnesses before this 
committee, cited the records of the pilots on Taiwan in the combat 
experience they had there, and certainly not to deter from both the 
bravery and efficiency of those pilots and the fact that it was an illus- 
tration of the training under the military assistance program, and its 
importance, nevertheless you certainly wouldn’t draw from that ex- 
perience that at any time the Chinese Communists wanted to mount a 
real air attack that that little handful of pilots on Taiwan would be 
any real resistance to such an attack ? 

Mr. Suurr. I have certainly not inferred that, sir. 

Mr. McDowett. The other question I would like to ask you-— 

Mr. Suurr. I would think though if that happened, something else 
would happen. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Well, of course. 
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Mr. Suurr. I think before that happened we would have come to 
their assistance with our own airplanes that were standing on the run- 
way, sir, and the revetments. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Then everything would cut loose and we would be 
at war. 

Mr. Suourr. Well, it is kind of like saying if they gather forces 
from all over—if the Chinese Communists gather forces from all over 
their vast country to set against a country which is small and which 
program we have tried to keep relatively small, that they could 
overcome them by sheer numbers and this is entirely true. 

a Jupp. But they would sustain some counterblows on their own 
and. 

Mr. Suvrr. Surely. 

Mr. McDowe tt. Again, in your summary here, and certainly that 
has been the preponderance of the testimony before this committee 
by all of those representing the Department of Defense and the State 
Department and ICA, who have gone to great lengths to point out the 
necessity of the mutual security program, the success of it, admitting 
now and then that there have been administrative failures that are 
natural to expect, and then in your concluding paragraph here it 
seems to me you nullify a great deal of the testimony that has already 
been given here that I think has been very good when you say that— 
and refer to the program this year as a minimum program. 

Now, it seems to me, and certainly on the preceding page where you 
quote General Norstad’s testimony here to the effect that the cold 
war is more intense today, that there is greater danger of Russian 
aggression today than ever before perhaps, you would at the same 
time describe this as a minimum program. 

It doesn’t seem to me that it indicates a continuity of the testimony 
that has been given before this committee for you at this point to 
use the word “minimum.” 

I would like to ask you whether or not you do agree that the danger 
is greater today and that we should have something better than a 
minimum program ? 

Mr. Suurr. Yes, sir; I think the danger is greater today. I think 
we ought to have something more than a minimum program. Every 
Defense witness who has been before this committee has said that 
this is the absolute minimum. Some have said it one way, some have 
said it another way. 

You will recall that the President, in his budget message, said this 
was a minimum program and he would wait to see what the Draper 
Committee had to say and would then communicate further on the 
subject with Congress. 

To that extent, I still say it is a minimum program and I expect— 
that my information is that the President will soon communicate with 
Congress on the subject. 

Mr. McDowety. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. Bowtes. Mr. Chairman, I presume that Mr. Shuff’s statement 
here that is marked secret is not for publication. 

Mr. Suurr. Mr. Bowles, we have various parts of it that are classi- 
fied and if the parts inside of the parentheses are taken out it becomes 
unclassified. 
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Mr. Bow tes. I gather pages 8, 9, and, to some extent, 10 are offered 
as a rebuttal of some comments I made on the floor of the House the 
other day. If this assumption is correct and if this is going to be 
published, I will want to reply rather vigorously, because I do not 
think you have fairly stated or replied to my criticisms. 

If you are referring to my points that I made the other day—— 

Mr. Suurr. I am not, sir. I am not. 

Mr. Bow es. I shall support the military program vigorously on 
every front where there 1s clear danger or even remote danger of 
direct Communist attack. There are other places where I feel that 
military aid has been misused. Although this is a matter of judgment 
“ which honest men can disagree, I think bad judgment has been 
shown. 

Now I would like to ask one question that troubles me a great deal. 
We always seem to assume that if war comes in Asia it will be what 
some call a brush fire war involving Quemoy, Matsu, or the borders 
of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. I believe the danger is much 
broader and more formidable. 

If the Chinese Communists experiment fails—and I think it may 
fail, because they may not be able to feed their people adequately on 
the very limited available land base—the Peking government will have 
three choices. 

First, they can stop acting like Communists and trade for food with 
the world on a reasonably free basis. ‘This we may agree appears so 
unlikely that I think we can disregard it. 

Second, they can bring pressure to bear on Moscow to share some of 
the excess eastern lands of the Soviet Union. 

Their third choice would be a massive movement into southeastern 
Asia. First, it probably would be political and economic. But later 
it might be followed by a mass military movement into southeast 
Asia where there is plenty of room, good soil, not too many people, 
and where the Chinese could undoubtedly feed their people rather 
adequately. 

It seems the Pentagon, the State Department, and the National 
Security Council should carry this third possibility very much in 
mind. It seems to be not only possible but under certain circum- 
stances, likely that we will face such a massive Chinese movement by 
1968. 

Mr. Farsstrin. That is the $64 question. 

Mr. Bow es. I don’t think there is any simple answer. But I hope 
that such possibilities are rome Nec ray thought out on a long-range 
basis and not on a year-or-two basis. 

Mr. Suourr. I think the question that you pose, Mr. Bowles, is an 
important one and I expect to have its first manifestations as you 
mentioned either politically or economically. Militarily how you 
would handle it I certainly wouldn’t be so presumptive as to give you 
a quick answer. 

I will only say that if we got into a situation where a large war was 
in prospect it wouldn’t be a very difficult situation perhaps—I am only 
talking about the large-war phase of it. I am not talking about the 
migration of the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of Chinese—we 
would be in a similar position to what we were in Korea where we had 
the choice to make as to whether we wanted to carry it to a large war 
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or wanted to localize it into a small war, or a peninsular war, as it 
eventuated. In which event we would have the very tough choice of 
deciding this other basis of the then established facts, with the best 
military and political minds that we have. 

Mr. Roman We had a very different position in Korea on a narrow 
peninsula with our flanks well covered by the fleet. In southeast Asia 
we have a wide-open area where pressure can come from any number 
of directions. 

Mr. Warnwricut. What countries don’t have population problems ? 

Mr. Bowes. Burma might take 40 million more people. Thailand, 
Cambodia, Sumatra have ample room. 

It is a mistaken belief that all of Asia is overpopulated. That 
applies only to Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and the island of Java. But 
there are vast areas of Asia which can take a lot more people. And 
they present a tempting opportunity for a failing China. 

Mr. Farsstern. The fact that so much of that area is presently 

2 aoa by Chinese, doesn’t that act as a precursor of what may 
ollow without necessarily a mass Chinese movement ? 

In other words, it is the natural attrition that flows as a result of 
conditions in China. Too many people. Not enough food. They 
start moving out, without the possibility of a war, or a mass move- 
_ In the natural course of human events you might have that 
also. 

Mr. Bow tgs. Let me add this: I can see no major land war taking 
place in Europe, in which Chinese troops would not be involved on a 
massive scale. ‘This is something we also seem to leave out of our 
military considerations. 

Mr. Jupp. There are two points I should like to make. One is the 
question of the Chinese communities in these countries. There are 12 
million Chinese there as against 10 million on Taiwan. One of the 
biggest reasons why we have to continue our support of Taiwan is to 
keep the loyalty of those overseas communities. It seems hard to never 
get this point across to people. They say, “Why not let Taiwan go, 
it is just anisland.” But if that happens, then all these Chinese com- 
munities in southeast Asia have no choice but to turn to the leadership 
of Red China, and that is the ball game for the Far East. 

The second point, it is not as hopeless militarily as Mr. Bowles 
sug to block Chinese takeover of southeast Asia. As you look 
at the map, you see that the topography is so difficult that there 
are only a few major places where long tenuous lines of communi- 
cations can go from China down into these countries. With the 
kind of long-range Air Force we have now, we could make it aw- 
fully difficult for the Chinese tc move down there en masse because 
they have to go through a few valleys. It is like crossing the Hima- 
layan aga ag 

Mr. Bowes. They managed to handle such problems successfully 
in Korea, though. 

I believe that the non-Communist nations of this area must stop 
concentrating on their differences, which are real, and begin to em- 
phasize the unifying factors which can bind them together. We our- 
selves should spend less time denouncing the “neutralists” and more 
time striving to understand their problems. The principal force over 
a period of years that can keep South Asia free is force generated in 
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Asia which is backed by American force—economic, political and ideo- 
logical as well as military. 

Sey. Jupp. The same argument applies in the Middle East. If 
Israel and the Arab countries, all of which have slender resources, 
can use those resources to build themselves up against the common 
enemy of all of them, they have a good future. If they use their 
resources against each other, they don’t have such a future. 

Mr. Fuuron. Could I point out, Mr. Bowles, if you will yield, that 
Russia is subject to the same threat of China trying to expand to 
the north. Russia has 5,000 miles of undefended southern border. 
Russia is building up an advanced industrial economy, with a coal, 
iron, and steel inealon in the Lake Baikal region as well as in the 
region of the Transurals. My feeling has been long since that China 
will be the camel in the tent and move in on or infiltrate eastern 
Russia. We could at some time be defending at the Ural Mountains 
the western Russians as well as the satellites. I have said that right 
along. I believe China will try to divide Russia off and get the in- 
dustrial and land area east of the Ural Mountains, as well as try to 
expand to the South. 

Mr. Bow es. It is a distinct possibility. 

Mr. Fuuron. And don’t forget between the years 1794 and 1812 
Russia herself changed allies four times in Europe and really changed 
sides. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. CurperFietp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Shuff, for your fine statement. I have been 
very much interested in the questions asked by Mr. Wainwright, Mr. 
Bowles, Mr. Farbstein, and others, and the discussion that has taken 

lace. 

. Mr. McDowell also brought up a point concerning Quemoy and so 
forth. 

There is one point that is bothering me. Now, you take the situa- 
tion in Quemoy and Taiwan. We have our forces there. In that 
case, the Communists have to be the aggressors against us. We can 
sit back until they create an act of aggression and then we can de- 
fend or retaliate. 

| Security deletion ]. 

Mr. CurrerFieLp. Thank you, that is all. 

Chairman Morean. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Shuff. 

Mr. Fuutron. May I say to the chairman it has been a very interest- 
ing meting and one that I have enjoyed thoroughly. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p.m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 2:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The committee reconvened at 2:30 p.m., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(chairman) presiding. 

Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

We meet this afternoon on the extension of the mutual security 
program for the fiscal year 1960. - 

Our witness is James P. Grant, Deputy Director for Program and 
Planning, ICA. 
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Mr. Grant, if you have a statement, you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR PROGRAM 


ea PLANNING, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, today I 
will give a roundup of the United States bilateral technical coopera- 
tion programs and then respond to any particular questions which you 
may have. 

The authorization and appropriation of $179.5 million has been re- 
quested for the fiscal year 1960 bilateral technical cooperation pro- 
gram. This represents an increase of approximately 20 percent over 
the bilateral technical cooperation program for fiscal year 1959. An 
additional $31.5 million has been requested for the multilateral pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1960, and this portion of the technical cooperation 
request has been testified to by previous witnesses. Accordingly, I 
will restrict my comments to the nited States technical cooperation 
program undertaken on a joint basis. 

My testimony will start with general observations on the technical 
cooperation program and will conclude with a summary of the fiscal 
year 1960 program and the reasons for our conclusion that it can be 
effectively implemented on an expanded basis. 

The United States now has technical cooperation programs in 49 
countries and 9 territories. These countries are shown on the map on 
page 87 of the Worldwide Presentation Book. — 

Technical cooperation in its present worldwide form dates back only 
10 years, to the time when the term “point 4” originated. Technical 
cooperation as an organized governmental activity had started, how- 
ever, more than 5 years before this with the initiation of the programs 
in Latin America during World War II. 

Technical assistance, of course, has had a long history in the private 
field. Medical missionaries and American missionary schools began 
to reach the underdeveloped areas in the 19th century, and these initial 
efforts were greatly supplemented after World War I when other 
private groups such as the Rockefeller Foundation actively started 
providing technical assistance along the lines as we now know it. — 

References to the value of outside technical assistance to developing 
countries can be found throughout recorded history. More than a 
century ago, a distinguished leader of a new and promising, but very 
underdeveloped country gave a classic explanation of the basic idea 
of technical cooperation. He wrote: 

In an infant country like ours, we must much depend for improvement on the 
science of other countries, longer established, possessing better means, and 
more advanced than we are. To prohibit us from the benefit of foreign light is 
to consign us to long darkness. 

The name of this leader was Thomas Jefferson. The date was 1820. 

Any informed review of the results and experience of the world- 
wide technical cooperation program over the past 10 years indicates 
clearly that this is, and has been, one of the most effective overseas 
programs ever initiated by any country. Its costs are relatively 
modest and its present and eventual returns are great. 

Mr. Saccio, Acting Director of ICA, at the time of his last appear- 
ance before this committee, submitted a report on our work in the 
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field of food and agriculture. Reports on the following additional 
subjects have now been submitted to this committee: industry, public 
administration, health, education, labor, housing, public safety, com- 
munity development, transportation, and communications mediums. 

These reports cover all activities, not just technical cooperation, 
in the several fields, but nonetheless they do, in the main, provide a 
panorama of the technical cooperation activities which engage the 
preponderance of our overseas staff. Each has a section on illustra- 
tive accomplishments in the particular field, and a quick reading of 
these indiactes the extremely impressive progress already made. 

These have been distributed this afternoon and are before us. 
These reports are broken down into a brief summary of the basic 
problems in the field, the rationale for our support of work in the 
field, the relationship to other activities by the U.N. in other fields, 
and finally a rather extensive summary list of accomplishments. 

This does not mean that the program could not have been even more 
effective than it has been. This has been a pioneering program and 
people have had to be trained and policies developed in considerable 
part from our field experience. On the basis of my own personal ex- 
perience overseas with technical cooperation, starting with my associa- 
tion with the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, JCRR, 
in China in 1948, and closing with my recent assignment as director 
of our mission in Ceylon, with intervening detailed observation of 
and experience with our technical cooperation programs in India, 
Nepal, and Afghanistan, I am personally pin ct that technical 
cooperation was one of our best investments 10 years ago, a better 
investment today, and should be an even substantially better invest- 
ment 5 years from now. 

Our agricultural extension program in the United States has always 
been a good investment, but even here it has taken the United States 
a hundred years to develop its program to the present stage of effi- 
ciency. Events and refinement of experience move much more rap- 
idly today, but this is a good illustration of the value of constant 
review and constructive criticism. 

Given the clearly established major need for this program over at 
least the next decade, it is extremely important as areas for improve- 
ment of the program are identified that they be dealt with promptly 
and constructively. The additional $8 million authorized by eer 
gress last year for strengthening parts of the technical cooperation 
program was certainly in this vein and consistent with the old prov- 
erb, “It is better to light a candle than to curse the darkness.” 

Past reviews by ICA of various aspects of the program have proven 
valuable. During the coming year ICA plans to make an intensive 
review, in association with the International Development Advisory 
Board, of major facets of the technical cooperation program. This 
review will more clearly identify the integral elements which should 
be incorporated in what is now generally accepted as a long-term pro- 
gram of the United States abroad. 

From this we expect to identify even more clearly the techniques 
and approaches which have been most successful in different areas and 
where there have been possible deficiencies and how these can be met. 
Past private and public criticisms will be examined with care. De- 
spite the many remarkable successes of this and the associated pro- 
grams of the United Nations and of other countries, such as those 
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under the Colombo plan, the needs of the underdeveloped countries 
for technological progress are still almost staggering in dimension 
and there is no room whatever for complacency because of past suc- 
cesses. 

Many general principles have been developed or confirmed out of 
our experience over the past 10 years. It might be of interest to the 
committee if a few of these were summarized. 

First, it has become clear that a fundamental principle is the need 
to adapt institutions and know-how, which we developed for our use, 
when these are transferred for use by other countries rather than to 
blindly adopt, in their entirety, institutions and practices which have 
been successful in the United States and Western Europe. 

Two simple illustrations might suffice, starting with the field of 
health. We have developed one of the finest health systems in the 
world in the United States, but the combined costs on a per capita 
basis of our public health and medical care exceeds the total per capita 
income of, for example, the average Asian. It would be completely 
unrealistic, therefore, to say that an Asian country should pie ex- 
actly the same approach in this field that we have, since they probably 
cannot afford more than 5 percent of their per capita income for such 
purposes, or some $3 or $4 annually. 

Thus, an Asian country in which I have been recently has raised its 
life expectancy to approximately 60 years, as compared to 70 in this 
country, and approximately 35 in India. This was done on a per 
capita expenditure of less than $4 by dint of taking the basic princi- 

les of Western-developed knowledge and making major adaptations 
in the field of bringing health services to the people. We ourselves 
have a major example of adaptation to meet different circumstances in 
our wartime military medical system. 

Another illustration of the difficulty of adopting wholesale a tech- 
nique that works in the United States is the case of the common 
shovel. In much of south Asia, the digging spade is virtually un- 
known. Digging is done with a broad-bladed hoe. Though this 
is done with dexterity, it remains an awkward process in many cir- 
cumstances. Surely it would seem the simple substitution of the 
spade would greatly increase productivity, but it turns out that. the 
ordinary digging spade cannot be used with sandals or bare feet, and 
that if the spade is constructed with a broad blade across the top, 
upon which the foot, the bare foot can press, then dirt sticks to it 
and the spade will not release its load. Thus, even the simple spade 
cannot be easily adopted by a barefoot society. 

A separate but related point we have learned is that a variety 
of programing relationships are required for technical assistance, 
depending on the country involved. An approach generally similar 
to the Latin American “servicio” approach may be most effective in 
Nepal, but quite unsatisfactory for India. Our own programing of 
technical cooperation must be flexible and responsive to the situation 
in the country being assisted. 

A second principle is that successful technical cooperation can 
take place only if there is rapport and mutual respect on the part 
of the United States and the host country technicians. It is not enough 
for a technician to be topnotch from a professional point of view; 
that is, knowing his technical subject thoroughly. He must be able 
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to deal with and recognize the sensitivities of other peoples. A most 
important part of this is that the technician should recognize that he 
probably does not bring with him the final answer as to the solution 
of a particular problem in a foreign country. What he does bring 
is the extensive experience of other lands and a pragmatic rather 
than a doctrinaire approach to the solution of a problem—an approach 
which is most noticeably found in American technicians—and that 
these must be combined with a detailed knowledge of the needs and 
situation in the country concerned. 

This is usually not only the sound approach technically but psycho- 
logically. I heard Prime Minister Nehru put his finger on this prob- 
lem in an informal and friendly talk to a group of ICA technicians, 
where he said : 

If you are convinced that what you are telling is a final truth—from your 
point of view—and the other fellow doesn’t know, I don’t think you'll get much 
reception from your teaching, however convinced you might be of it. The other 
mind will be closed almost before you have got on with your argument. 

A member of this committee last week referred to a statement made 
by the widely respected Korean Finance Minister on Mr. William 
Warne shortly before the latter left- his post as Economic Coordi- 
nator in Korea. In my subsequent reading of this statement, I came 
across a quotation which is particularly appropriate in the light of 
Mr. Warne’s reputation as a dynamic individual and the many major 
changes which occurred in Korean procedures during his period as 
Sconemic Coordinator. The Korean Finance Minister said: 


We are aware, of course, that Korea has been the recipient of large material 
benefits and has, at no time, been in a position—had it been desirable from our 
point of view—to take a strong negative stand but, with Mr. Warne, I am 
happy to say we never were forced into humiliating positions, either as indi- 
viduals er as representatives of the Korean Government. Through consultation 
and recommendation we have been able to proudly hold up our heads. We have 
been able to face our Government, our people, and our own hearts, knowing 
that our actions were taken in honesty and full accord. For this we are pro- 
foundly grateful. * * * Mr. Warne has been virtually a one-man technical as- 
sistance program. As a dignified example, he has shown me and my asseciates 
techniques which have given us new confidence and new determination. 

It would appear that Mr. Warne had been able to establish a 
marked degree of confidence and rapport with his Korean associates— 
a relationship which is not easy to establish but a relationship which 
has been established at various levels and in dozens of countries by 
thousands—but certainly not all—of American technicians since the 
start of our overseas programs. 

A third principle is that technical cooperation should start with 
those activities that are most important to the people you wish to work 
with. Or, to use common parlance, start with the “felt” needs of the 
people with whom you are working. Thus, if a health technician is 
asked to advise a country generally on health, he will generally make 
much greater and enduring progress if he starts helping the foreign 
technicians meet those needs which they understand and feel to be 
most urgent, even though there may be other items which, from a 
medical viewpoint, might be of higher pene, The latter can be 
attacked when that rapport has been established with the local people 
through helping them in their “felt” needs. 

A fourth basic principle was referred to by Dr. Moyer in his pres- 
entation last week on the ICA programs in the Far East. It is the 
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importance of developing institutional or related devices for solving 
problems in these countries. If we are to attempt to send American 
doctors to cure the peoples of Asia directly, or agricultural extension 
agents to demonstrate improved practices to the villagers themselves— 
this probably would be worthwhile ‘n itself, but how infinitely better 
the prospects of solving the problems of the country if our technicians 
concentrated on making possible the establishment of medical schools 
or agricultural extension systems which in turn are the basis of 
training thousands of local doctors and agricultural technicians to 
bring the new techniques and knowledge directly to the villagers. 
This is certainly the only way in which it is possible to visualize a 

articular technical cooperation program working itself out of a job. 

do not mean to derogate in any way from the contributions made 
by American technicians working directly with the public, but in 
terms of use of U.S. Government funds to solve development problems 
abroad, the general rule should be to build other institutions and 
train local nationals to actually bring the benefits to their public as a 
whole. 

Another basic principle is that the introduction of new ideas and 
techniques takes time, patience, and quiet persistence. If a reason- 
ably efficient agricultural extension system can be developed from 
scratch in a country in 10 years, this is really significant progress— 
and we are accomplishing it in many countries. Only very rarely can 
it be done in a shorter period, and usually longer is required. Our 
technicians now generally recognize that it may take more than one 
successful demonstration to prove a point to the stage where it has 
won general rather than only limited acceptance. A graphic illus- 
tration in a different field from our own history may be particularly 
relevant, since we are more willing to adopt new ideas than man 
people in more traditional societies. General Billy Mitchell had to 
prove the validity of his point of the relationship of airpower to 
warships through the extremely successful demonstration of aircraft 
actually sinking a major warship. This demonstration, however, 
proved his point to only some of the military, and it took further 
demonstrations in other forms before his principle won general 
acceptance years later. 

Related to this is the point that the foreign technicians must learn 
to solve the problems themselves if there is to be enduring benefit 
from technical cooperation. Whenever possible, we limit the role of 
American technicians to advisory roles. It is far easier, and physical 
progress is far quicker when the American technician actually has 
operational responsibility, but in such cases there is usually far less to 
show several years after the departure of the American technician 
than where the American has been limited to an advisory role and has 
helped the foreign technician to think through answers for himself. 
> is the difference between learning by doing and learning by passive 
istening. ‘ 

A final principle which I wish to describe is the need for total 
programing for technical cooperation in a particular country. At 
the outset of the programs in Latin America and of the point 4 pro- 
zram elsewhere, a basic concept was that there would be largely au- 
tonomous technical groups in health, agriculture, education, etc., 
operating in the country rather than a closely integrated total coun- 
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try program. The experience of the past 10 years has cleerly indi- 
cated the need for the integrated approach which is now followed. 
Our resources and the resources of the foreign country are both limit- 
ed, and it is important that these be utilized in the most effective 
manner. Thus, if one country has a health program which is amon 

the best in underdeveloped areas but agricultural and industria 
productivity is among the lowest and without signs of improvement, it 
is clear that from both the host country’s viewpoint and ours that the 
use of our resources in the country should be directed primarily 
toward solving the most urgent problem. 

Otherwise, there will be a constantly increasing population and a 
rapidly declining standard of living. This approach then permits 
concentration of relatively scarce health specialists in those countries 
where the health problem is more urgent. This kind of balance does 
not result without overall programing. 


REGIONAL AND COUNTRY PROGRAMS 


The International Cooperation Administration’s regional] directors 
have presented testimony on the accomplishments of the technical co- 
operation program, and on the justification for the $154.7 million pro- 
gramed on a country and regional basis for fiscal year 1960. ‘This 
represents a $26.8 million increase over fiscal year 1959. Coinci- 
dentally, approximately one-third of this increase is for continental 
Africa, including the Sudan, one-third for Latin America, and one- 
third for Asia. However, since the newly developing programs in 
Africa are still fewer and smaller than those in Asia and Latin 
America, this represents an increase in funds of nearly 60 percent for 
continental Africa as compared with an increase of approximately 10 
percent for Asia. 

INTERREGIONAL EXPENSES 


In addition to the programs described in the regional presentations, 
there are interregional program expenses of $24.9 million requested 
for fiscal year 1960. This represents an increase of approximately 
$4 million over the amount for fiscal year 1959. These funds, in gen- 
eral, supplement and make possible the country and regional pro- 
grams. They provide for the costs of necessary supplementary and 
technical backstopping services which it is not practical or economical 
from an accounting standpoint to charge directly to individual coun- 
try or regional assistance programs. 

Interregional program expenses, as can be seen from page 25 of the 
nonregional Programs Book, are divided into five major functional 
categories : 

(33 Support of the participant training program ; 

2) Technical consultation and support, which is required to pro- 
vide a variety of specialized technical advice and support from the 
United States to the ICA technicians working abroad ; 

(3) Technical development projects, which are designed to assist 
the lesser developed countries shiere their economic development 
goals more rapidly ; 

(4) Overseas personnel program expenses, which are required to 
further the development of a reoriented and strengthened personnel 
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system through improved and expanded recruitment, training, and 
other procedures ; and 

(5) Program support services from the Department of State for 
ICA technicians whare these can be provided more economically for 
the joint use of both State and ICA than by separate facilities. 

Funds requested for these expenses are closely related to the num- 
ber of participants, the work of our technic’ans overseas, and other 
activities for which technical backstopping must be provided as a 
result of the technical cooperation and other ICA programs currently 
operating abroad. These costs cannot be reduced significantly with- 
out proportional adjustments in the country and regional programs 
which they serve. 

One illustration is the support of the participant program. This 
participant program is the program under which trainees come from 
abroad to the United States and other countries—third countries— 
for training. 

The participant program requires approximately 40 percent of the 
interregional funds. When a cooperating country requests that their 
technicians receive training in the United States, the ICA mission 
obligates the funds required to cover the costs of travel, per diem, 
tuition, and books for the training program, using funds programed 
and allotted for that country. ICA/Washington then must provide 
a variety of additional services to support the training program in 
the United States. There are contracts with private organizations to 

rovide initial orientation in Washington, provision of English- 
anguage training or interpreters where necessary, and reimburse- 
ment of American land-grant colleges and other institutions for plan- 
ning and conducting special programs of study for participants which 
are not part of the college’s regular curriculum. 

In addition, to support the training program ICA has agreements 
with 13 Federal departments and agencies to provide training serv- 
ices rather than to attempt to duplicate in ICA the personnel and 
facilities of other agencies. Since in fiscal year 1960 these cooperat- 
ing institutions will be called upon to train 14 percent more partici- 
pants than they are training shin year, an increase in participant 
support costs, of slightly less than 10 percent, is required. 

Activities undertaken under the overseas personnel system category 
consist primarily of types of activities, such as language training, 
authorized to be expanded and strengthened as a result of the special 
$8 million program included under Technical Cooperation by Con- 
gress last summer. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT, 1959 





EXPANSION OF PROGRAM 


A senior member of this committee nearly a month ago raised the 
important question of whether we are proposing to expand the pro- 
gram faster than we are able to sume consonant with high 
standards of quality. 

The question of the “right size” of the technical cooperation pro- 
gram is complex. Measured in terms of the needs of the less de- 
veloped countries for this kind of assistance, the program is far too 
small. Its costs are modest relative to other major types of assistance 
under the mutual security program, and its eventual returns great. 

On the other hand, as is now widely recognized, there are major 
limitations on the rate at which technical assistance can be effectively 
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applied and absorbed. It is not a commodity which can be ordered 
out by the boatload to fill a measured need. The rate at which it can 
be effectively applied is limited both by the ability of the United 
States to provide the skilled personnel to carry it out and by the 
ability of the various foreign countries to absorb and make effective 
use of the assistance which they have requested. 

It is believed that both these limitations have been reduced suffi- 
ciently during this year to permit a considerable expansion in fiscal 
year 1960. If need and the requests from the foreign countries were 
the exclusive criteria, we would have proposed a much larger pro- 
gram. However, the programs opened by the need and country 
requests have been drastically tailored downward in the program 
now before the committee by the. application of quality controls in 
the process of advance programing. 

The first such quality control applied was the judgment by our 
overseas missions as to the nature and size of the program which ICA 
and the foreign country can efficiently implement—and this program 
is almost invariably substantially less than that desired by the foreign 
country. 

The second quality control applied was that conducted by the staff 
in Washington in which all of the programs proposed by the missions 
were reviewed to determine balance among objectives, fields of activity 
and program components, and to take into account the realistic pos- 
sibilities of recruitment, training, and contracting. The worldwide 
total of the programs proposed from the field were reduced substan- 
tially to conform to these estimates, with the single greatest restriction 
being our capability for recruitment of qualified personnel for the 
total program. 

A scrutiny of the program by major cost component I think will 
demonstrate the basis of our belief that the level recommended can 
be effectively implemented. Details of this analysis are given on page 
109 of the Worldwide Presentation volume. At the outset, it should 
be noted that implementation, both quantitatively and qualitatively of 
the fiscal year 1959 program is substantially ahead of where we were 
last year at this time with a considerably smaller program. 

For example, as of March 31, approximately 60 percent of the 
technical cooperation funds for the current year had been obligated 
as compared with approximately 50 percent at the same time last 
year. 

Increases proposed for “Supplies and equipment”—used for demon- 
stration and instruction—for “Contribution to cooperative services,” 
and for “Other costs” are minimal, are needed, and are entirely 
feasible. 

The component “Contract services” calls for the largest increase, 
both absolutely and proportionately. This component, which in- 
cludes the costs of the numerous interuniversity contracts, some 79 
this year, I believe, is programed to be increased by $12.4 million, 
approximately 40 percent of the total increase proposed for the bilat- 
eral technical cooperation program in fiscal year 1960. This increase 
is largely accounted for by a change in the programing procedure 
under which now all regions will follow the policy that contract 
extensions be funded for the year in which extended plus the amount 
required for the full following year. The prior practice in the main 
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had called for funding for 12 months from the date of extension. 
The revised policy will give greater stability to contract relations and, 
although costs will rise in fiscal year 1960, the change in funding will 
not increase costs in the long run. 

The component “Participants” is projected for a significant increase 
of 20 percent—$5 million. Our experience supports the conclusion 
that we can effectively expand this program of training the technical 
leaders in the development of many nations. 

The “U.S.-employed technician” component is proposed to increase 
by 14 percent, $6.8 million. On the basis of the experience to date in 
fiscal year 1959 under the revised and strengthened recruitment and 
personnel training procedures which were so strongly supported by 
this committee last year, we are reasonably confident that the fiscal 

ear 1960 goals can be effectively reached. Progress has been made 
both qualitatively and quantitatively under these revised procedures. 
There has been a net addition in fiscal year 1959 of 265 technicians 
overseas up to March 31, 1959, compared with a net addition of 36 for 
the comparable period last year. During the period July 1, 1958, 
through March 31, 1959, intensive prearrival language training was 
given to 134 ICA employees and 38 dependents and as of February 
28, 1959, our latest count, 964 employees—or nearly a quarter of our 
total employees abroad—and 311 dependents were enrolled in overseas 
classes. 

I would like now to turn to the questions of particular interest to 
this committee with respect to the technical cooperation program. 

(The reports referred to by Mr. Grant are as follows:) 





INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF 
INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ICA Work IN INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 
I. BASIC INDUSTRY PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Under present-day pressures of population growth and political demands for 
improved living conditions, governments of underdeveloped nations have turned 
to industry with the expectation that rapid development will help solve eco- 
nomic problems, provide capital for further development, and give people of the 
nation a sense of well-being and independence. This philosophy has created 
an atmosphere of urgency with respect to industrial objectives complicating the 
numerous and difficult problems which normally beset industrial growth. These 
problems are unusually severe for underdeveloped, primarily agricultural coun- 
tries, frequently lacking in resources, and with little or no industrial base as a 
foundation. 

The progress in industrial expansion in Russia, China, and other Soviet bloc 
countries is more and more accepted as an example of what should be ac- 
complished. The primary burden on the United States, therefore, is to marshal 
our resources and industrial experience in such a manner that the almost over- 
whelming variety of problems hindering the establishment of industry reach 
favorable solution in sufficient number and in sufficient time to preserve the 
democratic institutions of private enterprise. 

The problems facing industrial development in most underdeveloped countries 
are particularly difficult to deal with because they affect almost every aspect 
of technical, material, managerial, and labor resources, and it is this com- 
pounding of difficulties which is hard to attack. Not only are there commonly 
shortages of known material resources, but there are also scarcities of manage- 
ment skills, technicians, trained labor, and facilities for planning, engineering, 
testing, and marketing. Capital is frequently lacking because financing in- 
stitutions, both local and foreign, are inadequate, and the investment climate is 
unhealthy. 
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Problems in the area of human resources are perhaps the most difficult to 
deal with, and they influence predominantly many other phases of industry. 
Vitally important is encouragement of the growth of a strong entrepreneurial 
class, with initiative, confidence, and a belief in the value of industry to the 
economic development of the nation. Many countries have been predominantly 
agricultural and trading nations for centuries. They not only lack a tradition 
of industry, but place low social status on those active in industry. Despite the 
priority given to industry in many development plans, entrepreneurship cannot 
gain acceptance unless early industrial ventures prove profitable, credit is 
available, institutional and governmental hindrances are removed, and potential 
entrepreneurs from small and medium scale enterprises are encouraged to 
expand. 

Closely allied are the problems of management, trained supervisors, and 
skilled labor. These groups are also commonly lacking due to the absence of 
past experience and know-how in industry, through the lack of opportunity to 
develop these skills, and the dominance of family or individual direction of 
industrial enterprises. It is necessary, therefore, to stimulate the formation of 
a professional managerial tradition and a class of trained managers and super- 
visors in whom investors can and are willing to entrust the operation of new 
enterprises. This requires the creation and strengthening of both professional 
and business associations for management and the establishment of manage- 
ment training in universities, special institutions, and productivity centers by 
semiars and any other means which can be devised. 

The climate for entrepreneurship and management also requires attention. 
Business ethics in many countries frequently discourage industry. It is com- 
mon for newly established governments to lack an appreciation of the construc- 
tive role of private enterprise in capital formation. Development is retarded 
through excessive controls and direct interference. A lack of confidence in 
political stability always retards the expansion of industry; therefore, safe- 
guards must be set up to encourage private initiative to act. 

The lack of ready investment capital at reasonable cost also constitutes a 
primary problem. The underdeveloped areas have been almost wholly lacking 
in credit sources for medium and long-term loans for small or medium sized 
firms and for particular types of industry. Technical departments of credit 
institutions often set up with U.S. assistance constitute a major stimulus for 
private industrial expansion. Foreign capital is frequently desired, but much 
remains to be learned and undertaken if such funds are to be attracted. Local 
investors do not know where to seek funds nor how to prepare prospectuses or 
negotiate with potential sources of capital. 

Generally low levels of industrial production, unexploited raw materials, in- 
adequate transportation, power, communications, and underdeveloped markets 
provide a meager starting base for capital formation and make it a problem to 
attain any but small expansions in industry. Many nations are still largely 
unaware of their mineral and other resources, and considerable survey activity 
is necessary. 

The continuing and underlying problems in every rapidly developing country 
thus include needs for technical skills and sources of capital for the development 
of the nation’s human and natural resources. Some of these countries stand 
today at a crossroads and wonder whether to develop their economies under the 
forced draft or slave system of communism or as a free people allocating respon- 
sibility to both public and private enterprise sectors. ICA’s industry programs 
are carefully planned to make the best use of the funds available, often in 
cooperation with other agencies, in raising standards of living, thus effecting 
closer ties with the nations of the free world with the objective of insuring 
that these nations, including our own, shall stay free. 


It. RATIONALE FOR ICA INDUSTRY PROGRAMS 


Faced with the wide range of problems outlined in section I above, the avail- 
ability of U.S. technical and/or economic assistance in these countries for indus- 
trializing may make the difference between success or failure in the achievement 
of our objectives of mutual security, prosperity, and the preservation of free 
institutions. 

The needs for U.S. assistance in the industry field are varied. In some coun- 
tries in the Far and Middle East in particular there frequently is a need for 
industrial project activities having a relatively quick, sometimes even dramatic, 
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impact. Generally, such projects have required direct financing to help develop 
urgently needed power, transportation, and communication facilities. Examples 
of such projects, and ICA’s success in dealing with them, may be found in section 
IV below. 

Of equal if not greater importance in the long run is technical guidance and 
training in a wide range of basic industry fields, the beneficial effects of which, 
however, may not take hold and have recognizable impact until after several 
years of such assistance. 

Wherever carried on, ICA industry programs seek to encourage and facilitate: 
(a) maximum efficiency in the utilization of existing productive enterprise; 
and (b) where economically justified and technically feasible, the development 
of new or expansion of existing productive enterprise. ICA is convinced, how- 
ever, that if we are to cope suecessfully with the problems abroad which are a 
drag on our mutual progress and are conducive to Soviet and other totalitarian 
subversion and aggression, we must develop our industry program activities in 
skillful fashion so as to utilize both Government and private resources to their 
fullest extent. Also, the need is not just for American capital to go abroad but 
also to build social, political, and economic institutions in the less developed 
countries that can release and inspire with gathering momentum their own latent 
forces of individual private initiative, investment, and enterprise. 

For these purposes, increasing emphasis is being given to technical assistance 
in helping countries establish or strengthen local development banks and other 
financing facilities needed to assist private productive enterprise not eligible 
or otherwise capable of attracting capital from private and other sources such 
as the Development Loan Fund. Similarly, stepped-up technical guidance and 
training is being extended to establish industrial development centers and other 
institutional facilities and techniques similar to those of Puerto Rico. At the 
same time, careful attention is being directed toward bringing about legislative 
and administrative reforms in these countries needed to create favorable in- 
vestment climates. Also, to make it possible for countries to make effective use 
of the Development Loan Fund and other sources of development financing, 
assistance is being given in preparing sound credit applications and investment 
promotion prospectuses suitable for this purpose. 

A key factor common to the success of all industry is the availability of 
technical guidance and training of foreign personnel in up-to-date production 
processes and techniques and in modern management practices and concepts 
such as an understanding of how high productivity, high wages, high purchasing 
power, and expanding markets all fit together to make for higher standards of 
living and national prosperity. 

In carrying out these activities, ICA relies heavily upon the services of out- 
standing leaders, management experts, and technicians from U.S. private in- 
dustry, mining, commerce, and finance. Through its participant training pro- 
gram, IGA affords foreign personnel, through visits to the United States or third 
countries, opportunities to see and learn at first hand the full range of skills and 
concepts applied in achieving technological improvements in a modern industrial 
economy. Particular emphasis is placed on the development of leaders, staff, 
and trained personnel to establish or strengthen host country industrial devel- 
opment institutions. 


Ill. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In carrying out its diverse technical cooperation and economic assistance 
activities, ICA utilizes a large number of private and public organizations. It 
can be said that in its industry programs, ICA, through the auspices of business 
associations, consultant organizations, private industrial and commercial firms, 
and government agencies, has obtained the participation of a large cross-section 
of the business world, both in the United States and in other friendly countries. 

In the participant training program, whereby industrial teams or groups visit 
and study production techniques in the United States, a total of about 6,000 
American firms have cooperated during the past 10 years. Under arrangements 
with the Council for International Progress in Management (CIPM), approxi- 
mately 200 top level executives and officials have participated in management 
seminars abroad. The technical aids program, during the last 5 years, has 
made available some 6,000 items of technological information in addition to 
some 400,000 industrial books furnished through 100 research institutions. 
Finally, extensive use of contract services has been utilized. Several hundred 
private consultant organizations have furnished thousands of industrial spe- 
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cialists. In the field of university training, we have made use of the services 
of many institutions on industrial education programs. 

Every effort is made to attain the closest possible cooperation and coordina- 
tion between technical activities of the ICA and international organizations 
furnishing technical aid, such as the United Nations, European Productivity 
Agency, Colombo Plan, IBRD, and others. Cooperation and coordination with 
these agencies begins at the country level. In a number of countries, the United 
States assumes some part of the implementation of a broad technical program; 
in other instances, both United States and other agencies provide personnel for 
various stages or phases of the administration of a project. In some situations, 
the personnel of both ICA and other agencies work side by side on the same 
project. In all cases, special care is exercised to avoid duplication of effort. 

The industry program also draws extensively on the facilities, staff, and 
special industry competence of other U.S. Government agencies, such as the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and Interior. To a smaller 
extent, the services of voluntary agencies have been used for special purposes, 
such as rural trades instruction, refugee relief industries, and others. 


Iv. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


A. Industrial development in. Taiwan 


The industrial sector is particularly important in the Taiwan economy since 
virtually all arable land on the island’s limited land area is under intensive 
cultivation and further agricultural possibilities are limited. The industrial 
potential, however, is still relatively undeveloped and represents the major 
opportunity for expanding the economic base and earning or saving foreign 
exchange. Industry is also the only area capable of absorbing the rapidly grow- 
ing number of new entrants into the labor force and thus curtailing both current 
and further underemployment. 

The industrial development that has already been achieved on Taiwan with 
aid from ICA and predecessor agencies has been impressive. From 1952 to 1957 
industrial production increased almost 80 percent. Within the overall produc- 
tion increase, specific increases registered in major industries were as follows: 
gasoline refining, 129 percent; paper, 115 percent; electric power, 80 percent; 
sugar, 48 percent; cotton cloth, 90 percent; coal, 46 percent. At the end of 1957 
Taiwan had more than 20,000 productive enterprises. Approximately one-third 
of these had come into being after 1952, with the great majority of them pri- 
vately owned. 

From fiscal year 1951 to fiscal year 1957, ICA dollar aid to industrial develop- 
ment amounted to $183 million for projects and $62 million in assistance to 
finance nonproject requirements for industrial equipment and expansion. The 
extent of the ICA contribution to production gains is indicated by the fact that 
in the period 1954-57, ICA aid financed 30 percent of gross fixed capital invest- 
ment and 40 percent of total productive machinery and equipment imports. 

Taiwan’s industrial development since 1949 has passed through roughly three 
stages. The first period, from 1949 to 1952, was one of rehabilitation, devoted to 
putting the economy back on its feet. During this period, war-damaged installa- 
tions were rebuilt and uncompleted projects left by the Japanese were finished. 
Reconstruction efforts were concentrated in such industries as power, fertilizer, 
textiles, cement, alkali, aluminum, and petroleum. 

The second state, beginning in 1951 and not yet concluded, has been devoted 
to building the foundations for accelerated growth. It has concentrated on the 
backbone of any industrial growth—i.e., power and transportation facilities— 
and on the production of chemical fertilizer which has been consuming some 
US$20 million foreign exchange annually for imports. 

The third phase, overlapping the second, began in 1953 with the first Chinese 
4-year plan for comprehensive development. It has followed a pattern of first 
increasing the capacities of existing factories and then building new plants 
which could best utilize available raw materials and byproducts and whose output 
could reduce import demands. Total capital investment during the first 4-year 
Plan (1953-56) amounted to NT$5,193 million. Private financing, mostly from 
local and overseas Chinese sources, contributed NT$868 million (16.7%) : Gov- 
ernment financing NT$2,003 million (38.6%): and the remaining NT$2,322 
million (44.7%) was from U.S. aid funds. Major investments were in textiles, 
chemicals, cement, paper and board, window glass, and electrical appliances. 

Project assistance in the form of commodities, services, and equipment is pro- 
vided to Government or private revenue-producing agencies on the basis of a 
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deposit by them of local currency into the counterpart account approximating 
the value of the items provided. In most cases payment periods have been 
arranged for this deposit with a 6 percent annual interest charge. Payment 
periods are normally from 4 to 10 years, but may be extended in cases where 
exceptionally large plant installations or equipment are involved. The local 
eurrency accumulating in the counterpart account may be used to defray the 
local costs of investment projects. 


Small industry loan fund 

Although the largest portion of project assistance has been for the develop- 
ment of public utilities and large-scale industrial units, a major effort to assist 
both private industry and small business was initiated in 1954 with the small 
industry loan program. A total of 519 projects, representing 384 private indus- 
trial firms, has utilized US$6.3 million and NTS$111 million of small industry 
loan funds from fiscal year 1954 through fiscal year 1957. 

The impact of this program in promoting private enterprise is manifold. Loan 
applicants first submit justification for their proposed project with a statement 
of total assets, which must be equal to the amount of the loan reauest. One of 
the three commercial banks of Taiwan or the Central Trust of China. which are 
the participating banks through which the loans are made, reviews requests and 
certifies the accuracy of financial statements, attesting to their decisions by 
supplying 20 percent of the funds loaned. The banks have final approval of 
local currency loans, and, following review, forward requests for both NT and 
US dollars to a screening committee composed of United States and Chinese 
Government representatives. -The screening committee’s policy review for ap- 
proval of release of funds is to assure that the loans fall within desired economic 
development patterns. 

The minimum request considered under the small industry loan program is 
for US$5.000 and/or NT$100,000, and the maximum amount loaned is US$72.000 
and/or NT$1.2 million. Both United States and new Taiwan dollar loans are 
repaid in new Taiwan dollars, according to a fixed schedule of payments not 
extending beyond 4 years. Recipients pay an interest rate of 6 percent per 
annum on the aid portion of loans and the current commercial bank rate on the 
20 percent portion supplied by the banks. With bank rates fluctuating between 
12 and 15 percent. the overall rate averages about 10 percent ner annum. 

A before-and-after comparative study of productive canacity, actual produc- 
tion, and employment was conducted with 219 recipients of small industrial 
loans. The overall average showed an increase of 164 percent in productive 
capacity and 142 percent in actual production, with a less imposing increase 
of 46 percent in employment. 

The small industry loan program has also helned to upgrade and standardize 
the quality of Taiwan’s manufactured products by enabling private firms to 
import late-model machinery and equipment purchasable with hard currency 
only. China’s new industrialists are increasingly aware that any widesnread 
demand for their products, either in the domestic market or abroad, must be 
preceded by quality standardization. 

A development Loan Fund loan of $2.5 million will enable the program to be 
continued in the following years. 

Wherever feasible, the development of private industrial plants has been 
fostered under the aid program. Also promoting this trend toward private 
enterprise, the Renublic of China transferred fonr Government-owned cornora- 
tions to private interest in conjunction with the land-to-the-tiller (land reform) 
program. The four companies (Taiwan Puln & Paner Corp., Taiwan Cement 
Corp., Taiwan Agricultural & Forestry Develonment Corn., and Taiwan Tndns- 
trial & Mining Corn.) were among those formerly Jananese-owned industries 
taken over by the Chinese Gover»ment at the end of World War TI. They were 
reorganized originally as public cornorations principally because of dearth 
of managerial talent and capital in the private sector of the economy. Their 
transfer to nrivate hanés involved the Government’s divesting itself of the 
equivalent of approximately US$40 million worth of shares, and the placing 
of these funds then in turn in the development of additional hydro power 
facilities to enable further industrial buildun. 

Despite international uncertainties and the still comnarativelv low ner eanita 
income, the rate of capital investment from private domestic sources continues 
to grow. In 1955, an estimated 60 nercent by value of industrial rands nrodveed 
on Taiwan was accounted for by Government enterprises. In 1956. the nicture 
had changed to the point where private capital was responsible for an estimated 
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52 percent of total industrial production. That such changes have taken place 
in a socio-economic setting that remains basically agricultural, and where the 
profits from trade and commerce generally exceed those from industrial enter- 
prises, is indicative of the progress that has been made in the industrial field 
on Taiwan. 


B. Industrial Development Center—Philippines 


The Industrial Development Center is a special agency of the National Eco- 
nomic Council of the Philippine Government created in February 1955 to help 
private industry and to promote further industrialization in the private sector. 
Its operations include industrial consultation, technical training, financing, and 
information. 

IDC has offered four forms of financial service: (1) In the early period, ICA 
dollar grants of $5 million which were loaned to industry for equipment pur- 
chases abroad; (2) later, dollar exchange for pesos, the dollars being supplied, 
after IDC approval, by the Central Bank in amounts equal to section 402 im- 
ports; (3) time deposits, i.e., counterpart loans of pesos to commercial banks 
for specific loans to industrial borrowers; (4) guarantees of 80 percent of cer- 
tain loans by commercial banks. 

Through December 1958, IDC had approved applications of $37.9 million for 
dollar aid of both types, $17.3 million in pesos for loans from time deposits, 
and had guaranteed loans of $6.5 million in pesos. Estimated annual benefits 
from the $37.9 million provided in dollar exchange were (1) an increase in 
production worth $65 million, (2) dollar earnings of $24 million, and (3) dollar 
savings of $40 million. In addition, this dollar aid was to add 12,500 new job 
opportunities for the country’s labor force. This program was relatively in- 
active in 1958 because of dollar reserve stringencies. 

The development of plywood manufacturing as a leading dollar earning in- 
dustry is significant. Twenty-one plywood plants are now in operation as com- 
pared to only 6 in 1955; 15 of these plants received IDC financial assistance 
and technical advice. Other industries which received the bulk of the Center’s 
dollar services are the cement, pulp and paper, logging, road construction, and 
food products industries. 


C0. Industrial Development Bank—Turkey 

Organized in 1950 with the aid of U.S. funds, the Turkish Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank was capitalized at TL50.2 million. The bank is private and is 
managed by a board of directors elected by the stockholders and a general 
manager assisted by a relatively large technical department. In 1955 after a 
second stock issue, and obtaining Marshall plan funds, the bank had total re- 
sources of TL180 million. The common stock issue is held by over 400 investors 
including commercial banks, business corporations, and individuals. 

Under able leadership, the bank has as its purpose the aiding of growth of 
private Turkish industrial enterprises by providing medium and long-term credit. 
ECA and successor agencies including ICA have collaborated with both the bank 
and the Government of Turkey in establishing by agreements which industry 
groups should be served to best improve the overall economy of the country. 
Activities of the bank are not confined to the major industrial cities of Turkey 
but have spread to the remote villages where the bank has assisted local peo- 
ple in establishing such small enterprises as truck and tractor repair shops. 
Serving a wide variety of enterprises from repair shops in the villages to the 
more sophisticated packaging and pharmaceutical plants in cities, the impact of 
the bank’s operations has been felt throughout the country. 

The bank’s primary activities are industrial loans at 6 and 7 percent interest 
rates, with 75 percent of the investments in the long-term category. The bank 
has received over 2,000 applications in some 20 industrial groups, and approxi- 
mately 500 loans have been approved. About 30 percent of the loans were in the 
group of TL100,000 to TL1,000,000 and the remainder TL1 million and over. 
Dividend rates have been increased from 6 percent to 12 percent. 


D. Israel Industrial Institution 

In October 1958 ICA loaned the Government 20 million Israeli pounds from 
Public Law 480 funds for assistance to the Israel Industrial Institution (IIT). 
Organized with U.S. assistance, the III, a form of industrial development bank, 
makes loans at reasonable rates of interest for the establishment of new indus- 
tries or the expansion of existing enterprises. In addition, the DLF has recently 
granted a loan of $5 million to this institute to make available intermediate and 
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long-term foreign exchange credit for the importation of equipment, materials, 
and services necessary for private industrial expansion. 

At its inception, it was felt that if the Israeli economy was to become self- 
supporting, it would be important to encourage and facilitate increased private 
industrial ownership. It was realized that if this objective was to be achieved, 
a new climate would have to be created and that a prime need was the avail- 
ability of funds at reasonable rates to provide an opportunity for broad-scale in- 
dustrial expansion. With the assistance of a team of U.S. financial advisers, paid 
for by ICA, a survey was made and a report was submitted in 1957 which 
recommended major revisions in the structure of the institute. The main ob- 
jective of the recommended revisions was to develop the ability of the institute 
to carry out its functions completely free of government control. 

It is expected that the establishment of this development loan bank along 
the newly oriented lines will, on the basis of self-help and mutual cooperation, 
contribute materially to the development of the economy of Israel. 


E. Management assistance to Iran’s Plan Organization 


During the past 4 years, ICA has assisted Iran’s 7-year Plan Organization to 
upgrade the operation of its 14 state-owned industries. This work has been 
accomplished through a contract with a U.S. advisory firm which has provided 
the services of a variety of specialists for the purpose. 

The objective of ICA and the Government of Iran in this project is to make 
these plants attractive for purchase by private capital. To date, the contractor 
has succeeded in moving some of the plants from loss operation to profit opera- 
tion, with those operating profitably now paying taxes for the first time. Ad- 
ministration has been improved in all 14 industries comprising between 50 and 
60 plants employing nearly 30,000 people. A staff of 150 Iranians has been 
trained in better organization and management, marketing, industrial engi- 
neering, accounting, and personnel administration. In addition, approximately 
450 Iranians have received training at the plant level. Trained Iranians now 
actually head the sugar and textile companies. 


FP. Chilean industrial management and productivity program 


Working with the Chilean Management Association (ICARE) and the Chilean 
Manufacturers Association (FOMENTO FABRIL), the ICA-sponsored Industry 
Servicio has attacked a wide range of industrial problems in Chile including 
the need for (a) greater productivity in industry; (b) more equitable distribu- 
tion of benefits therefrom in the form of lower consumer prices and increased 
wages; (c) development of new processes and techniques; and (d) modern labor- 
management attitudes and practices. The magnitude of the problems and some 
evidence of the program’s success are indicated by three rather typical cases 
where modern management and industrial engineering concepts and practices 
were introduced through the program. In one manufacturing plant it is re- 
ported that output increased 40 percent while production costs decreased by 14 
percent. In another, output rose by 38 percent, wages increased between 26 
and 74 percent, while overall costs of production decreased by 29 percent. In 
the third plant, net profits increased by 10 percent and wages by 12 percent. 

Encouraged by such successes, membership in the Management Association, 
which started out with only about 20 active participating members, now has 
grown to about 600. It enjoys the confidence and leadership of some of the most 
progressive, influential citizens of Chile. 


G. Participant training 


Organized to provide opportunities for foreign personnel to see and learn at 
first hand in the United States or third countries the full range of skills and 
concepts applied in achieving a modern industrial economy, participant training 
has been an important tool in the pursuit of ICA’s industry program objectives. 
Some indication of its importance may be seen in the following examples. 

Encouraged and facilitated by the findings and recommendations of an ICA 
contract employed financial consultant, an industrial development refinance 
corporation was established in India with capital equivalent to about $80,000,000, 
the total represented by the equivalent of over $54,000,000 in local currency from 
Public Law 480 commodity sales, the remainder from the Reserve Bank of 
India, the state banks, and commercial banking circles. To promote the free 
flow of these funds into industrial development channels, the banking fraternity 
of India was authorized by law to promote and make development loans to 
private industry for periods of from 3 to 7 years with the paper subject to dis- 
count by the refinance corporation. Since term loans of this character had 
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been prohibited previously by law, 16 senior level bankers were brought to the 
United States for training and exposure to the processes by which sound loans 
of this character are made and promoted by our commercial banking institu- 
tions. The bankers are back in India now and organized to carry out the 
program. 

Like approaches to industrial and economic development are represented by 
the continuing “Formation and Flow of Capital” studies initiated by ICA in the 
fall of 1957. Returning from the first multicountry study, one of the Pakistan 
participants was engaged immediately as comanager of the Pakistan Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation and has proven effective in the promotion 
of that project which, in turn, has stimulated the flow of development capital 
into the private sector of industry. 

There have been similar results in other countries stimulated by returning par- 
ticipants participating in the first and subsequent studies. Participants in the 
Chilean money, banking, and capital formation study, including the leader, have 
established a private investment company, Corporacion de Inversiones y Desar- 
rollo Industrial S.A., which is making development capital available to small 
and medium industry. Similar developments are reported from several other 
countries. 

Training programs that prepare participants for the training of other are 
exemplified by the worldwide science research project. A number of scientists 
that have completed 2 years of research here have upon their return published 
many papers in scientific journals. Through their teaching, they also are stimu- 
lating scientific advances and giving effective support to economic and industrial 
progress. A significant number of scientists from the European area who have 
completed participant training in the United States now are doing outstanding 
work in this general area of endeavor. Scientists from the less developed coun- 
tries are now preparing for like contributions upon completion of their studies. 

The human aspects of the industrial training program loom large in any ap- 
praisal. The vast majority of program participants profess their visit to the 
United States to have been a broadening, enriching experience upon which they 
can draw for the rest of their lives. The training they have received here not 
only has increased their technical competence and their self-assurance, but it 
has given them confidence also in their ability to play an important role as citi- 
zens of their country and the free world. 


H. Technical aids program 


Accelerating progress has been made during the past year in the dissemination 
of technical information and managerial know-how through printed and visual 
media. Of even more importance, the past year has witnessed a substantial gain 
in both scope and depth in the practical utilization of the technical information 
being made available to ICA countries. 

The ICA, in its technical aids program, now constitutes the free world’s largest 
channel for direct transfer of industrial technical know-how to the developing 
countries of Latin America and the Eastern areas. The program also represents 
the principal means available to industrialists in those lands for obtaining de- 
tailed operational information, answers to specific problems, information on ma- 
chinery and equipment available, and modern management concepts and tech- 
niques. The technical aids program plays a major role in developing necessary 
contacts between overseas industrialists or would-be industrialists and American 
manufacturers and equipment suppliers. The catalogs and other materials made 
available directly or indirectly through the technical aids program frequently 
lead directly to sales of U.S. equipment and the use of private U.S. industry tech- 
nicians and know-how. 

Highlighting the increased flow of technical information has been: 

(1) A sixfold increase, within 3 years, in the number of specific technical in- 
quiries received and answered. 

(2) A tripling within 1 year, of the number of copies of the monthly Technical 
Digest distributed overseas for program use. 

(3) The introduction a year ago of a technical and training film library which 
made 3,000 film loans during fiscal year 1958, greatly strengthening the impact 
of various cooperative industry projects, including conferences, seminars, train- 
ing courses, and predeparture participant information. 

(4) The provision during the past 2 years of specific information for over 100 
industries on necessary capital, equipment, raw materials, power, transportation, 
labor, and other pertinent operating data pertaining to new industrial oppor- 
tunities. An incomplete record shows that these reports led to decisions to pro- 
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ceed with investment in a substantial number of cases. Some of these factories 
are already in operation, producing such varied items as asbestos, cement, grape 
juice, plywood flooring, rubber cement, and recapped tires. 

(5) A total of 58 proved training courses and leaders’ guides covering top and 
middle management and specialized training have been developed during the 
past 34% years, about one-third of them in the past year. These bulletins provide 
the framework for local intensive training courses to develop needed specialized 
competence in the host country. 

The substantial increase in utilization of available technical information in 
printed and visual form is traceable directly to a growing understanding of the 
part such material can play in economic development. 

(1) For the first time, a substantial part of the available industrial reports 
and publications are being provided in Spanish versions for general use in the 
21 Latin American Republics through the growing regional technical aids center. 

(2) Many of the developing lands have established during the past year or two 
technical information centers which are performing an increasingly significant 
role in assembling, adapting, and distributing technical materials to host country 
industrialists. 

(3) Where program needs indicate, specialized U.S. staff technicians have been 
assigned and are training host country nationals in the effective utilization of 
printed and visual technical information. 

(4) The past 2 years have witnessed a marked growth in the translation and 
adaptation of basic technical aids materials into local versions. At present, for 
example, the Technical Digest is regularly provided in 18 different language 
versions, one of which (Spanish) is used directly in 21 countries. Material in 
technical inquiry replies and industrial reports is now being translated on an 
“as needed” basis in over 30 different language versions. 

(5) A growing number of local programs have now developed monthly or 
biweekly publications, distributed widely throughout their country, transmitting 
specific bits of technical know-how and informing industrialists of the services 
available under the cooperative industry program. 


I. Sariyar hydro project—Turkey 

Illustrative of the type of assistance ICA is rendering in the important field 
of electric power is the Sariyar hydroelectric powerplant located approximately 
100 miles west of Ankara. 

The undertaking was begun in September 1950 as a cooperative project to 
increase electric power generating facilities to meet the growing industrial 
requirements in the northwestern Anatolia area which includes Istanbul. The 
project supplies peaking power and interconnects two industrially important 
area systems for the purpose of utilizing water resources to meet power needs 
in the rapidly expanding industrial region of the country. 

Cooperation with the Republic of Turkey on the project was undertaken by 
ECA and successor agencies. It included furnishing engineering services and 
providing certain commodities obtainable only with foreign exchange, of which 
Turkey has a very limited supply. In addition, ICA has sponsored the special 
training in the United States of key Turkish engineers needed to operate and 
maintain the Sariyar facilities. 

The principal features of the project are the 330-foot high concrete dam, the 
80,000-kilowatt powerplant, and 154-kilovolt transmission line interconnecting 
the grid systems serving the Ankara and northwestern Turkey areas. The 
first generator of 40,000-kilowatt capacity was placed in operation in October 
1956 and the second in December of that year. The powerplant will accommo 
date the installation, at a future date, of two additional units for an ultimate 
capacity of 160,000 kilowatts. 

Consulting engineering services were performed by U.S. engineering firms, 
and construction was performed by a Turkish agency utilizing contract 
services. 

The U.S. dollar commitment on the project totaled $14,815,000 (plus approxi- 
mately an equal amount through the European Payments Union), and the 
Turkish Government commitments totaled $54 million equivalent, including 
cost of expropriation of land for reservoir and transmission lines. 

By taking advantage of the water resource for production of power, it will 
release indigenous fuels for other industrial development. 

The project is being operated ugder Turkish management. 
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J. Artificial board plants—Taiwan 


Starting in 1953, consideration was given to alleviating the shortage of 
lumber and similar products in Taiwan through ICA assistance to private inter- 
ests for the manufacture of artificial board. Extensive studies were made by 
an American engineering firm under contract with the Chinese Government 
as to market demands, the minimum requirement per individual for paper, 
corrugated board, furniture and building construction, population trends, and 
available raw materials. 

As a result of favorable recommendations regarding the technical, market, 
and raw material findings, ICA proceeded with a planned program of board 
production. 

After a case-by-case study, ICA has accepted and made loans to eight differ- 
ent companies. Agency funds were used to defray the cost of imported equip- 
ment and to provide technical assistance by contract in engineering, design, 
preparation of specifications, and in operation and management. 

The raw materials used are principally bagasse (waste from sugar mill 


operation), straw, bamboo, and low-quality wood products not suitable for 
lumber. 


The plants consist of : 

(1) A straw pulp plant, which was completed in December 1958, for the pro- 
duction of rice strawboard for boxing, book covers, and handicraft articles. 

(2) A paper board plant, completed in November 1958, for production of 
boxboard, cardboard, asphalt-lined containers, roofing felt, and board for con- 
struction purposes. . 

(3) A corrugated board plant, completed in October 1958, for the production 
of shipping containers. 

(4) A bagasse board plant, completed in July 1958, for production of board to 
be used by the construction and furniture industries. 

(5) A hardboard plant, completed in July 1956, for production of hardboard 
for the construction industry. 

(6) A bagasse shaving board plant for production of board for the con- 
struction industry. Expected completion date is December 1959. 

(7) A hard dry process artificial board plant, completed in June 1957, for 
manufacture of wood panels for use by the construction industry. 

(8) A dry process hardboard plant which will utilize certain patents, tech- 
niques, and know-how which are held by the American Plywood Association. 

It is difficult to fully assess the long term effect that products from these 
plants will have on the Chinese population in Taiwan. Those plants which 
have been in operation for some time have performed most successfully. Qual- 
ity of products, product acceptance, sales, and profits have reached or exceeded 
expectations. On those plants which are just going into production, test runs 
and initial operation are satisfactory. 


ICA WorK IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


I. BASIC PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


ICA efforts to assist other countries to strengthen their economies and to 
raise standards of living have recurrently encountered a fundamental ob- 
stacle—governments in which the ways of doing business are totally inade- 
quate, and leadership which is untrained and inexperienced in the management 
of larger enterprises. 

The underdeveloped countries of today are those in which yesterday all 
undertakings in government and private business were carried out on a small 
scale. Governmental activities were limited to preservation of order, collection 
of public revenues, and a few other essential services which required relatively 
simple and small organizations. Business enterprises have centered largely 
in small, one-man or family firms, located in markets or bazaars, serving a local 
clientele, and in traders who transported goods from place to place. 

The advent of modern transportation and communication and explosive eco- 
nomic effects of two world wars, have dramatically changed all this: the less 
developed countries are now in a ferment of economic and social change, ac 
companied by a rising nationalism. High-cost, small-scale local business finds 
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itself confronted with new foreign competition, efficiently managed and backed 
by strong financial resources. The new nationalism demands new and ex- 
panded services to industry and to the private citizen from national government 
which far exceeds their ability to perform adequately on the old basis. 

The peoples of these countries are demanding that their governments provide 
social services and economic security on a scale such as presently is found only 
in the most highly industrialized and strongest nations. This demand is so 
strong in the newly independent countries that the stability of their govern- 
ments and political institutions is gravely threatened when it appears that 
their progress in meeting such demands is unsatisfactory. 

Furthermore, it has become increasingly clear in recent months that desirable 
forms of economic and social progress in these countries cannot be achieved 
where political irresponsibility, instability, and mismanagement prevail in 
government. Graft, accompanied by personal enrichment and aggrandizement 
can well defeat their national aspirations as well as U.S. aims. Conversely 
where apparent political stability is achieved only through suppression and 
violence, U.S. economic assistance may well serve to maintain a social imbalance 
and foster conditions favorable for Communist opportunism. Better manage- 
ment methods must be introduced into the administrative machinery of these 
governments to provide checks upon irresponsibility, graft, personal aggrandize- 
ment, and the exploitation of the less privileged. 

What has been said above is not new, it is repeated here, however, to stress 
the importance and urgency of ICA efforts to improve public administration 
in the less developed countries. What are the problems of public administration 
which are common to these countries? 

The most fundamental! difficulty is the lack of managerial skills. Small scale 
operations of business and government characteristic of these countries in the 
past have not developed people experienced or trained in the planning, organiz- 
ing and conduct of the larger scale operations required today. In government, 
this lack is especially critical to the economic development of these countries 
because, characteristically, public authority is charged with major tasks of 
initiating and accomplishing the activities which will fulfill national aspira- 
tions for personal well-being and security. 

The effects of lack of managerial skills and experience in governments of less 
developed countries is especially serious in special fields of public administra- 
tion. 

1. The organization of governmental agencies is too often outmoded and 
cumbersome, encrusted with repetitious and useless procedures and records 
which not only delay decisons or actions, but fail to provide to responsible 
officials the facts necessary for making wise decisions. Overlap and duplica- 
tions of effort between agencies leads to waste of manpower and other resources. 
In most of these countries, cooperatives and coordinated relationships between 
agencies charged with related functions are the exception, department heads 
rarely consult each other on mutual problems and interests. 

2. Government employees are relatively poorly paid, lack incentives for doing 
good work, are not trained adequately in their duties, do not receive adequate 
guidance and supervision from their superiors. In the absence of adequate re- 
tirement systems, superannuated employees are retained long after their real 
usefulness has ended, and their presence affects the performance of the younger 
and more competent. In some countries, a low level of literacy is a problem in 
the public services. 

3. Most of these countries have made only a very small beginning in the de 
velopment of orderly methods of financing governmental activities. The assess- 
ment of taxes is often inequitable, and the incidence of taxes such as to impose 
undue burdens upon segments of industry or of the population. The collection 
of taxes is generally inefficient, often very costly. The tax revenues received 
frequently have no relation to the true revenue-producing capacity of the na- 
tional economy. The allocation of tax sources between national and local gov- 
ernments often has no relation to the scope of their respective responsibilities. 
In some countries this failure to develop satisfactory and adequate national 
financing of government may create for the United States the burden of provid- 
ing budgetary or economic support for reasons of military or political strategy. 
Thus, weakness in public administration in a foreign country directly affects 
American taxpayers. 

4. Only a few of the less developed countries have accepted and applied modern 
concepts of good budgeting. Even those countries have not yet discovered for 
themselves the full usefulness of budgeting as a device for promoting judicious 
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and informal planning of governmental programs and activities, their effective 
eoordination and execution, and evaluation of the efficiency with which such 
governmental activities have been performed. Failure generally to introduce 
good budgeting practices directly limits the ability of these governments to carry 
out economic development programs expeditiously and effectively. 

5. Almost without exception, governmental administration in these countries 
is highly centralized. This centralization takes two forms: (1) concentration 
of governmental functions and services in the central government; and (2) 
centering the making of all decisions in the chief of the governmental agency 
concerned. The high concentration of public services and functions in the cen- 
tral government compounds the effects upon the Nation of the inadequacies and 
administrative inefficiencies, the inability to organize properly for large scale 
operations, of national governments as mentioned above. Furthermore, this 
practice has the effect of keeping most governmental operations and services at 
a distance from people in the outlying provinces, and accentuating the observ- 
able tendency toward irresponsible bureaucracy. Under such circumstances, 
large segments of the population do not identify their own personal welfare with 
the progress and welfare of their established government. In times of political 
stress, these outlying groups cannot be expected to rally to the support of their 
government with any great enthusiasm. 

The practice of centering in the head of each governmental agency the power 
to make decisions is the primary cause of the general sluggishness of govern- 
mental operations observable in virtually every less developed country. Routine 
purchase of pencils and paper frequently requires the approval of a cabinet 
minister, after review and concurrence of many subordinates. 

6. Although chief executives of most of these less developed countries are 
sincere patriots, dedicated to the task of promoting the progress and welfare 
of their countries, almost without exception they lack the management tools 
needed to enable them to perform their executive responsibilities adequately 
and well. In some cases they are not even aware of the nature of these man- 
agement tools, in most cases they do not as yet appreciate their potential value. 
Reference is made here, not only to standard management techniques of budget- 
ing, personnel, accounting, auditing, and so on, but particularly to the organiza- 
tion of the staff of the chief executive to enable him to function more effectively. 
This is an administrative problem which has received considerable attention 
in the more advanced and industrialized nations, witness our own preoccupation 
with the organization of the Executive Office of the President and related 
agencies. Tested and acceptable techniques are now available which, when 
suitably adapted to the local situation, could be utilized by heads of other govern- 
ments to improve the direction and coordination of public services in less 
developed countries. 

7. The critical shortage of persons with managerial skills and experience in 
the less developed countries is due in part to the general lack of educational 
facilities for training people in the principles and techniques of management as 
applied in both modern business enterprises and government. Such educational 
institutions as exist in these countries are chiefly at the primary and secondary 
level; higher educational institutions, when locally available, usually limit 
themselves to the more academic and classical studies in the sciences and 
humanities. The few technological institutes are like the vocational schools in 
the United States. Nationals of many of the less developed countries who 
seek a university level education, especially for training in the technical and 
scientific fields, must go abroad to study, comparatively few have received 
training in management. 


II. RATIONALE FOR ICA PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


The very nature of technical cooperation requires that, before the process 
of technical assistance can begin, there must be interest in and desire for such 
help on the part of both the receiving and the giving country. In public ad- 
ministration, as in other fields, this fact imposes an important limitation on 
what ICA can do, and when it can be done. Actually, the foreign government 
determines the timing and scope of U.S. technical cooperation, except that ICA 
can refrain from responding to requests for such assistance. 

However much it may serve U.S. interests for a foreign government to im- 
prove its administrative organization and operations, ICA cannot implement 
those interests until the other government evinces a desire to plan and effect 
such improvements. The leadership in many of these countries, however, has 
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become so accustomed during past decades to inefficiency and inadequacy in 
government operations that the existing situation with all its problems is usually 
accepted as inevitable and not subject to correction. 

The ICA mission’s first task in the field of public administration, therefore, is 
to convince leaders of the host country that administrative weaknesses and in- 
adequacies of government can be corrected, that indeed similar difficulties have 
been resolved in other countries, and that the experiences of those countries in 
this regard can be valuable to their own country. This process might be termed 
the “selling” of good public administration. 

Because administrative improvement requires the acceptance and application 
of new and often unfamiliar principles and methods, usually of foreign origin, 
and because of a natural and inevitable preoccupation with more exciting and 
interesting political problems, host country leaders usually put off decisions 
to undertake reforms of administrative policies and practices. There are exam- 
ples of countries which have decided to effect general administrative reform 
only under the stress of acute economic difficulties. In many other countries, 
improvement in public administration is accorded little more than lip service by 
all but a few officals. 

When a few leaders at various levels of the host government have been dis- 
covered who appreciate the need for management improvement, and others have 
been persuaded of that need, it is possible to initiate, at the request of the host 
government, a public administration project. The project may take one of 
several forms: a survey by U.S. experts to define the nature and scope of a 
problem, and to recommend courses of corrective action; continuous advisory 
services of specialists brought from the U.S., to work in association with host 
country officials on the resolution of administrative difficulties of a particular 
ministry of other governmental agency and the installation of improved methods; 
advisory services for a general survey and reorganization of one or more gov- 
ernmental agencies; services of a group of professors of public and business 
administration to assist in establishing a training and educational institution in 
the host country. The U.S. experts are obtained by ICA through direct hire, 
or by contracting with a consulting firm or educational institution for their 
services. During calendar year 1958, approximately 300 experts were main- 
tained abroad by ICA in various capacities under the public administration 
program. 

These ICA experts always maintain a strictly advisory and teaching role, 
they refrain from any executive or decision-making functions. Their advice is 
freely given to host country officials who may request it. Such advice is based 
upon personal study of local administrative problems, and prior experiences in 
dealing with similar problems elsewhere. In time, the successful advisor usually 
builds up a kind of informal clientele among counterpart officials of the host 
country. 

American public administration practices and methods are not applied indis- 
criminately in their existing forms, but must be judiciously adapted by the ICA 
advisor to the local culture and constitutional system. In some cases, even 
modification may not be sufficient; entirely new forms or techniques may have 
to be developed. This process of modification and adaption to the local situa- 
tion makes essential a close and cooperative relationship, and a high degree of 
mutual confidence between the ICA advisor and the host country officials 
whom he is assisting. 

The end result of this collaborative effort of ICA advisor and host country 
officials is not ordinarily a report, but the actual installation of an improved 
budget system, adoption of modern personnel practices, the reorganization of a 
governmental agency, or initiation of a program of in-service training for 
governmental officials. 

At the present stage of the ICA program in public administration, most of 
the projects now going on center upon problems of central national governments. 
This concentration on administrative problems at the national level is at the 
choice of the host gvernments; ICA is itself very concerned by the problems of 
local and municipal governments in those countries as well. The evils of over- 
centralization, both political and administrative, have already been touched 
upon briefly ; there is not space here for a fuller discussion. It is anticipated 
however, that appreciation and concern for problems of local governments will 
increase year by year in other countries, and that ICA’s technical assistance 
in the field of local government may correspondingly shift from national to 
local levels. As such a shift in program emphasis takes place, ICA activities 
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will demonstrate more and more clearly the concern of the American people for 
the welfare of individual citizens of other countries. 

As in other technical cooperation programs, one of the most effective vehicies 
for improving public administration abroad is the participant program: bring- 
ing to the U.S. for observation and study of public administration carefully 
selected officials and technicians from other countries. The participants range 
from the very highest ranking officials to young people of ability and promise 
who perform administrative functions in the lower ranks; they include profes- 
sors who are preparing to teach business and public administration in their 
home countries. In calendar year 1958 almost 900 participants came to the 
U.S. to study public administration under ICA auspices. 

Observation and study programs in the United States are carefully planned 
to meet the needs of each type of participant. Special tours, seminars, and 
roundtable conferences are developed for groups of higher officials. Members of 
such groups may come from a single country, or from several countries, but all 
have interest in similar specific administrative problems. For officials at the 
middle level of administrative responsibility, opportunity is often arranged 
actually to work for a limited time in American national, State and local govern- 
mental agencies so that they may observe the application of modern management 
in day to day operations. Many participants spend part of their time taking 
regular academic courses in public administration at America universities. 
Others take part in the special workshops organized by the ICA Public Adminis- 
tration Division in such specialization as personnel, budget, procurement and 
supply, organization and methods. , 

Some participants are sent to third countries for training in public administra- 
tion. For example, a number of government officials and technicians from the 
Far East are now going each year to the Institute of Public Administration at 
the University of the Philippines, and from Arabic-speaking countries to the 
American University at Beirut. During calendar year 1958, over 300 participants 
were sent by ICA to other countries for training in public administration. 

When these participants return home after completing their ICA-sponsored 
training in public administration, they not only apply their new-found knowl- 
edge to their respective jobs, but by virtue of their understanding of American 
administrative practices they are able to be of great assistance to the ICA 
experts serving as members of the ICA missions in their home countries. Senior 
officials, upon their return home, frequently assume key positions in the govern- 
ment, where their decisions can determine the future course of efforts to im- 
prove public administration. 


Ill, RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


In addition to ICA, many other agencies and institutions are helping to de 
velop and increase managerial skills and capacities in underdeveloped countries. 
For many years, citizens of foreign countries have been trained in business 
administration by American companies operating overseas. And business exec- 
utives heading overseas branches of American companies have trained subordi- 
nates who are nationals of the other country. ICA’s activities in education for 
business administration center principally in about 15 institutes of business and 
public administration, established by the governments of as many countries with 
the help of American universities under ICA-financed contracts. 

The United Nations and the Ford Foundation are supporting similar educa- 
tional projects in several countries, but none are competing with or duplicating 
the work of the ICA-assisted projects. For example, Ford assists an Institute of 
Business Administration in Istanbul, and has given financial aid to the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration. The UN sponsors institutes of public admin- 
istration in Ankara, Cairo, Addis Ababa, Katmandu, San Jose (Costa Rica), and 
is establishing another in Khartoum. 

The U.N. Technical Assistance Administration carries on, through its Division 
of Public Administration, a program of technical cooperation in public admin- 
istration which parallels in many respects that of the ICA. To promote coordi- 
nation of activities, the chiefs of the U.N. and ICA divisions meet three or four 
times a year to review requests received by each from various countries for 
technical assistance and to exchange information on their respective activities. 
In addition, ICA missions abroad keep currently informed of the work being 
done by U.N. experts in the field of public administration. 

Through participating agency service agreements executed by ICA with the 
Bureau of the Census of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Bureau recruits 
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and sends to the field a number of statistical experts who serve as census or 
statistical advisers to appropriate agencies of foreign governments. During 
calendar year 1958 about 15 such experts were serving abroad as regular members 
of ICA mission staffs in six countries.’ 

The ICA has contracted with some 15 outstanding American universities 
to assist in some 20 projects in public administration. Most of these are for 
professional advice and stafting of the 15 institutes of public administration 
previously mentioned. All university projects relate to training in public admin- 
istration or business administration. 

Contracts are also made with management consulting firms experienced in 
public administration under which they send consultants abroad to render 
management advisory services to agencies of foreign governments. Six such 
contracts were in force during calendar year 1958: Three with Public Admin- 
istration Service to assist the Ministry of Finance in Afghanistan, the Ministry 
of Finance in Thailand, and the Government of Brazil in personnel adminis- 
tration ; one with the Governmental Affairs Institute to furnish advisory services 
to the Plan Organization in Iran; one with Litchfield, Whiting, Panero and 
Associates to assist the municipalities of Bangkok and Thonburi in Thailand 
in developing a master plan for the joint metropolitan area of the two cities; 
one with Surveys Research Corporation to assist the Korean Government in 
developing and implementing an improved census and statistics program. 


Iv. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In reporting accomplishments of the ICA public administration program, 
only an illustrative list can be given. They are identified under subheadings 
corresponding roughly to the list of basic public administration problems pre- 
viously given. 


A. Lack of managerial skills 


In the Philippines an ICA-financed contractor concluded a government re- 
organization project which produced some 41 reorganization plans, and a well- 
trained Filipino staff in a newly established Management Services Division of 
the Budget Commission to put the plans into operation. The Commission, as- 
sisted by another ICA contractor, completed the installation of performance 
budgeting for the entire government. 

In Iran a unique institution—the High Council for Administrative Improve- 
ment—composed of Permanent Administrative Under Secretaries (stimulated by 
ICA technicians)—has met weekly for over a year to obtain governmentwide 
consideration of problems between ministries. The “permanent” under secretary 
concept has so far weathered nearly all ministerial changes, including that of 
prime minister. 

In Pakistan an executive development scheme for members of the Superior 
Civil Service will bring to the United States for management seminars and 
workshops at the University of Southern California and on-the-job associations 
with local, State, and Federal officials, 2 groups of from 15 to 20 of these top 
Pakistani officials each year for 3 years. This training of the top layer of 
civil servants will prepare the ground for further efforts by the United States 
to introduce modern management concepts in Pakistan. 

In the Philippines, through an ICA contract with the University of Michigan 
(successfully completed in 1955), an Institute of Public Administration has been 
firmly established. The Rockefeller Foundation is supporting one American 
professor at the Institute to assure its continued development. The Institute 
was instrumental in founding EROPA—the Eastern Regional Organization for 
Public Administration—and is conducting third country training for many 
government employees from neighboring countries. 

In Italy, with assistance provided through an ICA-financed contract with the 
University of California, there has been developed at the University of Bologna 
a School of Public Administration (now assisted by the Ford Foundation) de 
signed to prepare students for service in the Italian Government. The Ministry 
of Treasury has pledged 5 years’ support to the school in the form of funds 
and annual assignment of 30 to 40 civil servants for advanced training in public 
administration. 

The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania is helping the Univer- 
sity of Karachi create an institute of business and public administration. The 


2 These advisors are included in the over-all employment figure. 
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institute now has a student body of approximately 650 students, including eve- 
ning school and special students, and has generated great interest in the business 
community. 

In Sao Paulo the Michigan State University has helped the Brazilians estab- 
lish a school of business administration that is winning support from the busi- 
ness community in the form of scholarships, an active market for graduates and 
demand for expansion of research, consulting services, and management 
seminars. 

EROPA: The Eastern Regional Organization for Public Administration, 
formed by 10 Asian countries in Manila last summer is clear evidence of greater 
understanding of the values and role of modern public administration among 
countries of the Far East. EROPA will have its secretariat in Manila (sup- 
ported by a small ICA grant from Far East regional funds), a research, docu- 
mentation, and dissemination center at Saigon (assisted by Michigan State Uni- 
versity contract personnel), and a training center at New Delhi. 

EPA: Through three European Productivity Agency projects, management 
education for business has been stimulated throughout Europe by bringing Euro- 
pean teachers of business administration to the United States for a year’s obser- 
vation of business administration educational activities and the interrelation- 
ships of the business community, the universities and the government at Har- 
vard and Indiana Universities. Senior teachers of business administration 
spent 8 months in the United States studying and observing dynamics and com- 
petitive principles of American management. and American professors have run 
a workshop in Europe on management education. ICA activities in this field are 
terminating. 


B. Improved financial management in government 


In the Philippines, through extensive administrative improvements made by 
members of the Philippine Bureau of Internal Revenue, assisted by ICA techni- 
cians, tax revenues were nearly doubled in 4 years, without changes in either 
tax rates or base. 

In both Thailand and Afghanistan USOM’s report progress by ICA contractors 
in the development of plans for modernization of budgeting, accounting, audit- 
ing, and reporting in the Ministries of Finance. The new budget system is actu- 
ally in effect in Afghanistan. 

An ICA-financed consultant spent 6 months in India assisting in a study of 
investment laws and in the preparation of recommendations to the govern- 
ment on amendments to facilitate both domestic and foreign investment. 

In Honduras one technician has been able to stimulate the adoption of a new 
tariff law bringing up to date and in one volume all current rates. Better ad- 
ministration has raised customs revenues by 8 percent in 1 year. Customs law 
violators are being brought to justice for the first time. 

In Iran a program-type budget has been adopted replacing the outmoded 
line-item expenditure budget. 


C0. Poorly paid and trained public personnel 


In Costa Rica, after successfully cleaning up the garbage disposal system of 
the capitol city as a test of his mettle, an ICA technician helped to draft, legis- 
late and install the best personnel system in Central America. Costa Ricans 
are now advising their neighbors on improved personnel practices. 

The Iranian Government, with the help of ICA advisers, has completed a plan 
for classification and standard compensation of all governmental employees, 
and legislation was drafted for the creation of a central personnel agency. 
More recently, the Government has released a considerable number of excess 
superannuated employees. 


D. Overcentralization 


An Iranian Municipal Association has been formed to assist in development 
of improved municipal administration—one of a number of steps to strengthen 
government at the grassroots. 

Toward the close of calendar year 1958, with the collaboration of ICA ad- 
visers, the Tranian Government began a program of decentralization, including 
the delegation of increased authority and responsibility to provincial and dis- 
trict authorities. The plan is being fully supported by the Iranian Ministry of 
the Interior. While it is too early to evaluate results, it is significant that the 
decentralization of what has been a highly centralized government is now seri- 
ously being pressed. 
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ICA WorK IN PusLic HEALTH 
I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


In the year 1958 communicable diseases continued to exact their toll through- 
out the world: 

Smallpor.—Approximately 14,000 deaths in East Pakistan in 4%4 months. 

Cholera.—One thousand and two hundred deaths in Bangkok, Thailand and 
6,500 in East Pakistan during January through July. 

Malaria epidemic.—Probably the most violent in the memory of Ethiopians. 
All areas of the country up to an elevation of 6,800 feet affected. Millions of 
people involved. A conservative estimate of 50,000 to 60,000 deaths in a 2%4 
month period—dateline November 1958. 

Kala-azar.—Three thousand one hundred twenty-nine cases reported in the 
Sudan during last half of year. 

Most of us glance at the news, feel a vague sence of thankfulness these disease 
tolls do not occur in the United States and then go on to subjects of more im- 
mediate concern. It was only 50 years ago, however, that typhoid, diptheria, 
malaria, smallpox and the dysenteries were as threatening to us as these and 
other preventable diseases are today to the peoples of many of the other nations 
of the world. 

Epidemics are dramatic and attract attention, but even more important is 
the staggering load of disease carried every day by the people of most under- 
developed areas. 

One example is African sleeping sickness (trypanosomiasis). Hereis a disease 
which, considering that it attacks both man and his domestic animals, hits a 
powerful one-two punch at econome growth. It is possibly the most important 
single bottleneck in a development of large parts of the African continent. 

Another example is diarrheal disease. This group of intestinal infections ac- 
counts for one out of every four human deaths that occur on the face of this 
earth. Though some, like typhoid fever, occur frequently in epidemic form, 
most represent a constant, day-to-day threat of illness and death. Simple 
cleanliness through good bodily hygiene is the key to prevention of most of 
these infections. Simple though this is, people still suffer because the houses in 
which most people live are not supplied with water in amounts adequate to 
maintain basic personal hygiene. 

Schistosomiasis (bilharzia), the debilitating disease transmitted by snails 
that live in irrigation canals, affects more than 100 million people in the Near 
Mast, South America, Africa and elsewhere. Yet a method of chemical treat- 
ment of canal waters pioneered by the National Institutes of Health has been 
shown to be effective in destroying the disease-carrying snails. 

Tuberculosis is common in many newly developing countries where it kills 
millions of people. It is most common in young and middle-aged adults, striking 
the family wage earner or the mother who cares for the children. Its effect on 
economic productive capacity is often overwhelming. 

Trachoma is an eye disease that is rare in the United States, yet in the 
Middle East there are 3 million persons who have been blinded by it and other 
infectious eye disease. 

As yet the distribution of needed health services and facilities make it im- 
possible for most of the peoples of the world to enjoy a reasonable level of 
health. 

In one country with a population over 8 million there are less than 80 prac- 
ticing physicians and only 600 hospital beds. In another, 70 percent of all babies 
are delivered by midwives who do not know or practice basic hygiene. In a third 
country, one province with over 1 million people does not have a single physician. 
In one nation of the world community an average family of six must allocate 
the full time of two of its members to the task of finding and bringing home 
the water essential for daily requirements. 

The solution of world health problems is important to the people of the 
United States for several reasons. 

We are a compassionate people. We feel impelled to act when tragedies 
come to our attention or when need is apparent. Our participation in world 
health programs is a natural expression of an old-established American tradi- 
tion—that of passing on to others knowledge and techniques which time and ap- 
plication have proven to be of value to us. 

In addition to our natural interest in the problems of other peoples, we have 
some of our own, to the solution of which international health programs 
contribute. 
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The United States imports many of the materials essential to its industries. 
These include 100 percent of natural rubber, 100 percent of tin, 86 percent of 
manganese ore, 78 percent of bauxite, as well as chromite, tungsten and other 
materials. Sixty percent of these imports come from areas where malaria is 
present. It is estimated that as a “hidden cost” due to malaria, the United 
States pays 5 percent more for imports than would be the case if malaria did 
not exist. This hidden 5 percent, which results from one disease only, amounts 
conservatively to one-third of a billion dollars annually. 

The United States not only buys from other countries but sells as well. There- 
fore, there must be concern for economic progress in other nations if the sellers’ 
market is to be maintained or increased. The buyers of U.S. goods cannot 
work out their economic development without attention to health problems. 
Leaders are becoming increasingly aware that healthy people do more and better 
work and that as production increases so also does buying power. 

Another advantage from joint participation in health programs is the develop- 
ment of a broad base of common understanding and mutual respect among the 
people of the world. Visible demonstrations of improvements in the health of 
individuals through application of emergency measures at the time of epidemics 
do much to produce the good will which is basic to our aspirations for world 
peace. By working in the same offices, going on field trips together, sharing 
successes and failures, U.S. health technicians and their foreign colleagues have 
a unique opportunity to develop understanding, respect, and lasting bonds of 
friendship, thus contributing to a better understanding between the nations 
they represent. : 
II. RATIONALE FOR ICA HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Better health for the world’s people cannot be obtained by dealing with only 
one or two health problems, even if these are pressing. It is dependent upon 
the acceptance of the concept of prevention and the establishment of an organi- 
zational structure which enables each nation to recognize and analyze its health 
problems, to undertake programs for specific campaigns and for long-range 
improvements, to work out local budgets for health expenditures, to take steps 
to overcome deficiencies in health facilities, and to train and prepare the neces- 
sary personnel. 

Health was one of the earliest fields of bilateral cooperation between the 
United States and other governments. The first joint program of the present 
type started in Ecuador in March 1942. Since that date the program has grown 
progressively. 

The basis of bilateral assistance in health is very largely a matter of techni- 
cal cooperation. It centers on training of health personnel, organization of 
services and programs, and planning for better health. Supplies and equipment 
are significant contributions in many special projects such as the world-wide 
malaria eradication campaign. The United States, of course, does not deter- 
mine nor administer another country’s health program. Its principal aim is 
to encourage and stimulate self-help. 

Representative health activities of the mutual security program, in 1958, 
were : 

(a) Projects for the eradication of malaria. 

(b) Campaigns for the control of yaws, schistosomiasis, smallpox, trachoma, 
intestinal disease, tuberculosis, and others. 

(c) Projects in environmental sanitation—community water supplies, excreta 
and waste disposal, public baths and laundries, food and milk protection, rodent 
control. 

(d) Projects for development of basic health services—medicine, public health 
administration, nursing, sanitary engineering, health education, statistics, 
laboratory. 

(e) Projects of consultation on rehabilitating, constructing and equipping fa- 
cilities, hospitals, health centers, laboratories, educational institutions, water 
supplies, excreta disposal systems. 

(f) Projects in training and education of professional and auxiliary health 
personnel. 

(zg) Projects for consultation on health program planning, administration, and 
the operation and utilization of health facilities. 

(h) Projects for improvement of basic professional services, medical and nurs- 
ing education. 

(i) Projects for demonstration of the value of and techniques in rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, especially in the war-torn areas. 
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Ill. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


It is fortunate that there exist, in the field of health, two well-organized 
and highly effective international organizations. The United States is a mem- 
ber of both the World Health Organization (WHO) and the Pan American 
Health Organization (PAHO), of which the Pan American Sanitary Bureau is 
the Secretariat. Each has a highly active program of technical assistance. 
The technical staffs of WHO, PASB, and ICA have worked out techniques 
not only to avoid duplication, but also to promote cooperation between the 
agencies. The staff work together on a day-to-day basis, assisting in solving 
the health problems of host countries. Informal staff meetings are held fre- 
quently with PASB staff and ICA staff in Washington, and as frequently as 
travel permits with WHO staff. ICA technicians are regularly invited by 
the Department of State to serve on U.S. delegations to the controlling bodies 
of the international organizations, providing another effective tie-in. At the 
host country level, both the bilateral and the multilateral organizations en- 
courage the formation of informal coordinating groups under the leadership 
of host government officials. 

Within the United States the most important organizational relationship 
exists with the Public Health Service of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. About half of the field staff needed for the programs, including 
many in top leadership positions, are detailed to ICA for duty by the Public 
Health Service. The Service also makes available its far-flung facilities for 


general technical backstopping and emergency assistance. With PHS help, the: 


Nation’s health resources can be mobilized in a way that would be otherwise 
impossible. 


Day-to-day contact is assured by the existence of a Division of International | 


Health within the Public Health Service. The staff of this division is con- 
stantly available to advise and to assist ICA, and to help mobilize other units 
within the Service to assist in the solution of problems. The staff of this divi- 
sion also serves to make the totality of U.S. health resources available for the 
benefit of the health participant training program, taking the responsibility 
for arranging training schedules as well as other essential services. 

The foundations and voluntary agencies of the United States are also im- 
portant resources in the worldwide health programs of ICA. Foremost among 
there are the Rockefeller Foundation and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In 
the field of physician and nurse training as well as in others, these organiza- 
tions have given real leadership to the international health movement. The 
ICA professional health staff maintains frequent working contacts with the 
highly qualified staffs of both foundations, and with others in the field. 

Voluntary agencies make a significant contribution. Two of the newest and 
most promising in international health activities are MEDICO (Medical In- 
ternational Cooperation, a program of the International Rescue Committee), 
and HOPE (Health Opportunity for People Everywhere, the medical portion 
of the People to People Program). ICA health technicians will be working 
closely with these two organizations as their programs develop. 

Many voluntary agencies and universities have given valuable assistance to 
the program through contract with ICA. The American Hospital Association 
has made its skill and resources available to give leadership to hospital 
seminars and training programs in Latin America and the program is now 
being expanded to worldwide proportions. Universities, especially medical and 
nursing schools and schools of public health have participated widely. ‘The 
University of California in Indonesia, Tulane University in Colombia, the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo in Paraguay, and Indiana University in Pakistan are only a 
few examples. The University of Puerto Rico and Harvard University are 
operating specially organized training courses aimed specifically at the needs 
of foreign students in special fields. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Over the years much has been accomplished. The professional sophistica- 
tion of host country ministries of health has been increasing. This has been 
apparent in the ever-increasing efficiency of the World Health Organization and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 

Host countries have responded enthusiastically to assistance in health. In 
the Americas, for instance, local sources now contribute five times the amount 
spent by the United States on joint programs. 
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The world-wide malaria eradication program is moving into its third year. 
The program is not described here since it is treated in detail in the special as- 
sistance programs section of the mutual security program presentation. Simi- 
larly the proposed world-wide community water supply program and the medical 
research planning program are described in the special assistance portion of 
this presentation. 

An increasing number of programs are being integrated with host country 
governments, and the total health activities of host governments is steadily 
increasing. This is having its effect chiefly upon the ability of people more 
readily to suport themselves. The importance of human labor in the economic 
eycle is well known. Good land, or buried mineral wealth cannot be turned 
into economic wealth without efficient human labor, and this is not available 
unless men have healthy bodies and sound minds. 

Some specific examples of health programs in action overseas follow: 


Malaria eradication—India 


Real progress is being made in India, where malariologists have calculated 
nearly half of the free world’s total population exposed to malaria exists. The 
eradication program is under direction of the Indian Ministry of Health. The 
United States through ICA is supplying the foreign exchange needed for im- 
ported insecticides and other commodities. During fiscal year 1959, 260 million 
people will be protected and it is expected that this will be increased to 360 
million in fiscal year 1960. 

A study reported in the Indan Journal of Malariology estimates the return 
on malaria control measures to be about 50 to 1 in increased production, as 
compared to the cost of DDT spraying operations. Malaria control in the State 
of Uttar Pradsch has permitted the reclamation of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land formerly idle, with the production of large quantities of vitally 
needed wheat. Estimates of the World Health Organization indicate that the 
national income of India could be augmented by $500 million annually through 
malaria eradication. 

Health auviliary training—Ethiopia 

Ethiopia is currently in the “communicable disease era.” Statistics available 
from government hospitals indicate that probably 70 percent of the population 
suffers from some form of intestinal parasites; 25 percent to 35 percent of the 
population is at risk from malaria; 30 percent of the population suffers from 
venereal disease; possible 3 percent have active pulmonary tuberculosis: some 
areas have a 6 percent to 7 percent incidence of leprosy ; trachoma and other eye 
infections may affect as many as 60 percent in selected regions; and typhus, 
relapsing fever, and pneumonia take a tremendous annual toll during the cold, 
raw, rainy season. Poor nutrition plays a significant role leading to deaths 
resulting from many infections which would otherwise not prove fatal. 

There are currently only five Ethiopian nationals who are doctors of medicine, 
the bulk of professional medical attention falls on the shoulders of 160 foreigners 
of different nationalities. All of the Ethiopian physicians and half of the for- 
eign physicians are concentrated in Addis Ababa, leaving but one doctor for 
each 400,000 persons in areas outside of Addis. 

The bulk of medical care for the population is in the hands of some 1,300 
“dressers.” These are usually men, with less than a fourth-grade education, 
who have been employed as cleaners in a hospital and have followed a doctor 
around for 6 months or a year, thereby picking up a smattering of rote knowl- 
edge and experience. 

There are, of course, the local “hakims” who practice a combination of herb 
medicine and magic. Their methods are drastic and the medicines used are 
frequently lethal in result. Thousands of people die subsequently from mal- 
practice, inattention, neglect and ignorance. 

There are currently four schools of nursing in the empire, but, since the 
graduation of the first class in 1953, only 90 to 100 nurses have completed their 
sehooling and are practicing. 

Much of the disease afflicting the population is communicable and relatively 
easily prevented. If the present emphasis on curative medicine could be changed 
to primary emphasis on preventive medicine, with the concomitant development 
of a corps of subprofessional personnel trained specifically for the purpose, the 
major communicable disease problems could be combated. 

Professional doctors, nurses, laboratory technicians, X-ray technicians and 
specialists in the various fields of medicine should be simultaneously trained to 
take care of the more serious and complicated diseases. 
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In 1953, a project agreement was signed by ICA with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment in conjunction with the World Health Organization and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund for establishment and operation of the Public Health College 
and Training Center at Gondar, Ethiopia. This institution was designed for 
and is training Ethiopians to staff local health departments. Health officers take 
a 3-year course, community nurses a 2-year course, and sanitarians a 1-year 
course. On August 23, 1957, 20 health officers, 15 community nurses and 12 sani- 
tarians were graduated as the first class from this institution. These graduates 
then served a year’s internship in the province in which the college is located and 
under direct supervision of the project staff. After August 1958, these graduates 
were assigned to local health services in other parts of the Empire. In August 
of 1958, a second class composed of 29 health officers, 13 community nurses, and 
19 sanitarians was graduated. Thus by August 1958, this institution had edu- 
eated 108 well-qualified health workers trained specifically to attack the major 
health problems of the country. A small corps of laboratory technicians is also 
being trained in this institution and 12 will finish their course in August of 1959. 


Regional center for professional training—Puerto Rico 


In 1954, a contract was signed with the University of Puerto Rico, under which 
the University accepted people from Latin America for training in public health. 
All public health classes are held in Spanish. Training in spoken English is a 
part of the curriculum. Puerto Rico provides a golden opportunity to demon- 
strate American democracy and know-how operating within a Spanish culture. 
That this combination can be successful is readily evident to the visitor from 
Latin America to Puerto Rico. 

The contract has been a real success. Each year since 1954, 25 to 30 ICA spon- 
sored trainees have been given professional training. Equally important, many 
trainees each year have been trained for other agencies such as WHO and PASB 
at their expense, and the Ministries of Health of Latin America have used Puerto 
Rico for training sponsored and financed by their own resources. 


ICA ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 
I. BASIC EDUCATION IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Sducation is the basis of progress anywhere. If the educational system of a 
country is inadequate to train its leaders, the country must do without the quan- 
tity and quality of leadership essential to its progress, or be permanently de 
pendent for the preparation of its leaders on more happy lands. If the mass of 
the people are illiterate, or possess an inadequate education, they not only cannot 
supply the constant need for replenishment of the national leadership, but they 
cannot adequately receive, understand and put to use the knowledge they need. 

All of the developing countries in which ICA technical cooperation programs 
exist have serious deficiencies in their educational systems and these deficiencies 
deter them from reaping the full advantage of technical cooperation in all fields. 
The purpose of the ICA Education programs is to assist in overcoming or in 
minimizing these deficiencies. 

For the world as a whole, it is estimated that from 44 to 50 percent of all peo- 
ple 15 years of age and over are illiterate. But the percentage in most of the de- 
veloping countries runs from 50 to 98 percent. The basic reason is that there 
aren’t enough teachers, classrooms or teaching materials. Only a small fraction 
of the children of school age ever have a day of schooling, and of those who do, 
most probably spend no more than 2 years in school. 

The lack in the school system is not merely quantitative, but qualitative. The 
curriculum in elementary schools generally bears little relation to the daily 
needs of the children or their families, or the kind of problems the children 
must face in life. The curriculum in secondary schools has traditionally been 
tied so closely to preparation for the university (in spite of the small proportion 
of secondary school graduates who enter the university) that most students 
fortunate enough to be graduated from secondary school find that their high 
school courses have not prepared them to make a living. Teacher preparation 
is inadequate; in at least some countries the average elementary school teacher 
for rural areas has had no more than 4 to 6 years of elementary schooling: if 
she has had teacher training, it is, more often than not, at the high school 
level. Instruction in the classroom is usually by rote memorization, without 
the use of instructional materials on any satisfactory scale, without discussion 
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or class participation. These deficiencies are recognized in the countries where 
technical cooperation in education is in progress; what is asked of us is the 
technical know-how for correcting them. 

In some instances, what is needed is the reorganization of some phase or 
phases of the national education system. In other instances, what is required 
is the introduction of such a phase in its entirety; e.g., in the creation of a sys- 
tem of trade and industrial education where none existed but where it is needed. 

A recent report by three distinguished Latin American educators threw into 
Sharp relief some of the problems faced in our own hemisphere, and what they 
said applies in large measure elsewhere. The developing countries find them- 
selves suddenly facing industrialization and the problems of modern living, for 
which their nations must have an educated citizenry. They find their educa- 
tional systems lagging from 50 to 80 years behind those of developed countries, 
with the necessity facing them of up-grading those educational systems quickly, 
at a much faster rate than has been done by the developed countries, with a 
very small corps of educators qualified to lead in the job, with much more 
meager financial resources to make changes possible, and in the face of a popu- 
lation expansion much greater, in proportion, than that being experienced by 
the developed countries. As an illustration, they cite figures to show that, in 
the developed countries, 25 percent or less of the total population is of school age 
(15 or under), and that their schooling is supported by the other 75 percent ; in 
Latin America, the proportion of school age is 40 percent, and schooling would 
have to be supported by only 60 percent of the population, who at the same 
time have much less wealth per capita than the adults in the United States and 
Europe, for example. ‘ 


II, RATIONALE FOR ICA EDUCATION PROGRAM 


A nation’s educational system, being the very basis of its national life, must 
be responsive to the nation’s particular needs, resources, aspirations and ways of 
thought. It may usefully borrow from other nations, as our own has done, suc- 
cessful techniques and procedures. But the bodily transplanting of one national 
system to a foreign toil has never been satisfactory. The ICA Education policy, 
therefore, is aimed, not at an uncritical introduction of an “American system” 
of education, but at the building up and strengthening of a national system in 
each case, encouraging the inclusion of such American techniques as seen most 
appropriate and adaptable. 

In elementary education, for example, the ultimate goal is to promote the 
provision by the national government of adequate facilities for offering school- 
ing to all its school age population, of a nature which will bring the nation to an 
approximation of one hundred percent literacy, and which will provide for its 
children the skills which they need for meeting the problems which will face 
them in their environment for becoming useful and intelligent citizens. This 
may involve any or all of the following: 

(a) Development of a long-range program to provide adequate school 
housing. This must be done with strict reference to the cooperating coun- 
try’s financial resources. In many countries, one basic reason for low rates of 
elementary school enrollment is the scarcity of school buildings. One policy 
of ICA, when this element is in the program, is to promote the building, 
with host government or local funds, of the simplest kind of structures 
which will serve the purpose, Another policy is to encourage the us* of 
local initiative in providing a community's own school facilities. 

(b) Developing an adequate supply of trained teachers. This is the core 
of ICA policy: to try to build up the one self-perpetuating element on which 
the future education system can rest. It involves, often the promotion of 
modern teaching methods in place of the sterile rote instruction which is 
traditional in many parts of the world. Such methods would include class- 
room participation by the students, discussion, the use of textbooks and 
audiovisual teaching aids (usually of a very simple kind). Teacher train- 
ing institutions must be reorganized, upgraded, and adapted to the new 
curricula developed for the public schools. In-service training systems 
must be established. In part this entails establishment of a system of ed- 
ucational supervision as an aid to teachers, in place of the traditional in- 
spectorial system. 

(c) To meet the needs of new classroom methods, instructional materials 
must be devised and produced, on a scale which the country can afford, 
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and technicians trained in the creation, production, and use of such training 
aids. 

(d) Improvement of curriculum. Here the effort is to adapt the cur- 
riculum as closely as possible to the students’ daily lives. In rural areas, 
for example, much attention is given to school gardening and farm animal 
projects, to proper nutrition, sanitation, and health; even the content of 
the basic instruction in the Three R’s is made intelligible in the context 
of the rural scene. 

In secondary education, much of the same sort of changes must be brought 
about, and by the same means. But, in addition, the programs attempt to: 

(a) Provide a type of secondary education which is open to all. 

(b) Introduce into the general curriculum an appropriate amount of 
“practical” work, to leaven the old classical course; industrial arts and 
homemaking, for example. 

(c) For those who will not go to the university, “terminal education” 
must be encouraged, especially in trade and industrial education or business 
education, for the expanding business and industrial life of the newly 
developing countries is already desperately in need of trained peop!e. This 
has a tendency, too, to lead to a demand for in-service, apprentice training 
in industry, and such programs have made some remarkable strides. 

Work in higher education is relatively new, but is an inevitable consequence 
of the awakening consciousness of the need for an educated citizenry. In one 
country, a higher education program may involve the planning of a general 
reorganization of the central university; in another, it may involve the develop- 
ment of professional schools or departments which did not previously exist, like 
engineering, medicine, or public administration. In another, it may simply be 
a program for working out a better coordination of the elementary, secondary, 
and university systems, to provide for a free flow of students from one level 
to a higher level. 

Participants brought to the United States for training or observation in the 
field of education are carefully selected teachers or educational administrators 
who will have major responsibilities for carrying on some part of the program 
on their return. In some instances, successful group-training projects have been 
established for participants from a given area, in which they receive most of 
their instruction, and carry on most of their discussions, in their own languages, 
or through interpreters, even though at the same time they may be learning 
English. 

Some participants are already highly educated, and occupy responsible posts; 
but for the responsibilities which they are to have in the future, specialized 
training is needed which can only be obtained here; or perhaps it is important 
for them to observe at first hand some of the elements of American education 
which they are adapting to their own system. Some participants, on the other 
hand, need to round out their basic professional education, and cannot do so in 
their own countries because facilities for the purpose are not yet adequate. 

There is no one formula or set of formulae which can be applied to all educa- 
tional programs. The needs vary too widely for that: the present state of 
educational facilities varies too widely; the resources at the disposal of the host 
governments, or even in prospect, are too diverse. It is essential, therefore, for 
ICA to preserve a good deal of flexibility in its approach and its methods. The 
basic ICA approach is to help the host government to determine what is needed 
to create and maintain an adequate system of public education; to determine 
just where it stands now and what must be done to reach the goal; to survey 
the resources, present and potential, of the host government for carrying out 
its educational reform; to work out a plan by which the aims can be achieved 
with those resources—and then, through our technicians and theirs, to get on 
with the job. In other words, start with what a country has; determine how it 
can be made better with resources which the country can command; and then 
work together to do it. 


Til. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Both in the field and in Washington, ICA’s education programs maintain very 
close working relationships with the International Education Exchange pro- 
grams of the Department of State and with the cultural activities carried out 
by the USIA. In Washington and in the field, IES and ICA maintain coordi- 
nating committees which constantly review current programs in order to insure 
maximum utilization of money and personnel. For example, USIA through its 
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binational centers provides an opportunity for foreigners to learn English. 
These programs are highly useful to ICA activities. 

Much of the training given under the technical assistance programs is the 
responsibility of American and foreign colleges and universities. Nearly 25 
percent of ICA’s present college contracts with American universities are in the 
field of education. 

Since the inception of the point 4 program, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has assisted ICA and its predecessor agencies in carrying out 
overseas cooperative educational programs. The U.S. Office of Education is per- 
forming three major functions: 

1. Recruitment of education personnel for overseas service. 

2. The placement of foreign educators in American schools for training 
in this country. 

3. Provision of general technical back-stopping and assistance to missions 
and personnel overseas. 

In the field ICA’s educational programs are carefully coordinated with the 
numerous educational programs of International Agencies, such as: 

1. The United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance which 
provides a number of educational services to the developing countries, 

2. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
which operates a number of educational programs in the developing coun- 
tries. 

3%. The Organization of American States. 

4. Private foundations. 

5. Colombo plan. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Underlying all ICA education programs is the thesis that training and demon- 
stration are uppermost in the thinking and planning of U.S. technicians as they 
work with their counterparts. The over-all goal is to work ourselves out of a 
job by training host country personnel to do the work themselves. Increasingly, 
there is evidence of more assumed leadership and responsibility being assumed 
by local educators in these countries. 

ICA assistance in the form of educational projects reflects the above thesis. 
While programs run the gamut of educational problems in developing countries, 
foremost among project efforts are those in teacher education, vocational agri- 
cultural and trade and industrial education, home economics and leadership 
training through the participant program, pre-service and in-service education. 
Rapidly rising in importance is the area of English language training; it is im- 
portant because of the new and broader avenues of knowledge and information 
which become ava‘lable to developing countries from the vast amount of in- 
formation available in the English language, and also because it helps these 
countries understand the American way of life—our culture. 

The accomplishments cited below are recorded as examples of educational 
programs around the world. 


A. Teacher education 


Programs around the world aim at building and/or strengthening indigenous 
institutions through developing curriculum, increasing facilities, developing and 
providing instructional materials, upgrading faculties and increasing enrollment. 
Goals are accomplished through new or expanded pre-service and in-service 
training programs. Teacher education programs are operated with direct hire 
technicians and by contracts with American universities. 

For some countries the ICA effort was the first organized teacher education 
program. Jordan, for instance, had no teacher education facilities prior to the 
inception of the U.S. Operations Mission in 1952. Today she has four teacher 
training institutions and teacher training classes in two other schools offering 
instruction to over 400 full-time students. In-service education classes train 
yearly about 400 additional teachers who have had no prior professional teacher 
training, and a summer school program for teachers has grown from a 10-day 
session catering to 200 teachers to a full 6 weeks’ session for 500 teachers. 
Jordan is even now expanding her physical facilities to permit increased en- 
rollment and in addition has admitted day students for the first time. 

In Iran the ICA education program has expanded rapidly and soundly. In 
1952 only 17,000 teachers were available to cope with a school population of 
about 5 million. Today over 40,000 teachers are serving the country and over 
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70 percent of these have received summer school training through the assistance 
provided by ICA. 

The National Teachers College in Teheran, the only teacher training institu- 
tion of college rank, has been upgraded in curricular offerings and staff. Dem- 
onstration or laboratory school facilities for the 22 normal schools in the 10 
Provinces of Iran have been developed at the request of the Iranian Govern- 
ment and through this medium newer educational practices are taught. 

Nigeria is receiving assistance in teacher education from ICA through the 
provisions of a contract with Ohio University. Ten staff members are engaged 
in training the instructors of elementary teacher training colleges. This proj- 
ect, serving about 100 college instructors, is assisting the Ministry of Education 
to upgrade its instruction, develop new materials, train commercial teachers, and 
improve the general teaching environment. Thirteen weeks are spent at a 
center of instruction and then the Ohio University team goes out to the colleges 
for the next 13 weeks where they work closely with the instructors in their 
classrooms. 

One of the most striking examples of education program achievements in the 
Asia and Far East area is found in the results of the regional teacher training 
program involving Thailand and Laos. By this program teacher training 
facilities in Thailand are made available to trainees from Laos which has com- 
pletely inadequate facilities for training teachers. During the first year of 
operation, 30 Lao teachers were trained in Thai facilities. During the cur- 
rent year, 83 Lao prospective teachers are in training in Thailand. 

In reviewing the success of the program at the end of the first year, Laotian 
and Thai Ministry of Education officials were so pleased with the program that 
they commenced discussion of possibilities of a cultural treaty between the two 
countries to cover all aspects of educational exchanges. Prior to this project, 
organized with ICA assistance, no cooperative activity between the two min- 
istries had ever been carried out. Not only is an impact being made on the 
critical teacher shortage in the region, but a definite contribution toward 
improved intercountry relationships has been made by the project. 

The southeast Asian regional English project is another well-received activity 
in this area. It is working toward the development of English as a common 
bond of technical and high-level communication in the region. 

Teacher training schools have been built and are being operated with ICA 
assistance in Laos and Cambodia where only highly academic French écoles 
normales existed previously with graduating classes of 10 to 12 students per 
year. The new institutions will graduate 100 teachers each year. 

Large-scale techical education programs have been developed in the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Pakistan, and India to help these countries meet critical man- 
power shortages. 

Hundreds of Asian educators have been trained in the United States for tech- 
nical and professional responsibilities in their home countries through ICA’s 
participant training programs. 

Vocational industrial education assumes major importance for countries which 
are moving suddenly and rapidly into the industrial age and this is true of all 
the less developed lands in some degree or other. The problem must be at- 
tacked in a variety of ways, depending on the stage of industrialization already 
reached and resources and needs of the country. A striking example of the di- 
verse approaches required is furnished by two neighboring countries in Latin 
America, Brazil and Paraguay. 

Brazil is already developing rapidly in industry, but found her system of train- 
ing skilled workers inadequate for her needs. Under the technical cooperation 
program, improved curricula and teaching methods have been introduced into 
Brazil’s 23 federal industrial training schools and many of the apprentice train- 
ing and state industrial schools. About 2,000 teachers and supervisors have 
been trained in Brazil, and some 200 in the United States. Textbooks and other 
teaching materials have been prepared, produced and distributed. One of three 
important regional trade schools for the training of teachers and supervisors 
for vocational schools has been established at Cuitiba and is in full operation. 
(The others are at La Paz, Bolivia and Lima, Peru; a fourth will soon be in 
operation in Guatemala.) In cooperation with Brazilian industrialists, a wide- 
spread and well-supported system of training-within-industry course has been 
established and is in operation directly in the industrial plans, and under it, 
over 30,000 foremen and supervisors have already been trained. 

By contrast, Paraguay had no school for trade and industrial training, and no 
technicians sufficiently trained in their own crafts or in education to provide 
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an administrative or teaching staff for one. Here, even after a school was built, 
under American supervision, all courses were taught at first by American tech- 
nicians, and an American with a Paraguayan associate administered the school. 
As rapidly as possible, however, Paraguayans were trained to take over. 
Within a few years, the school was being completely staffed and administered 
by Paraguayans, and in addition to the training of technicians in the school, 
measures had been adopted to provide for a steady flow of trained industrial 
teachers. The Paraguayan Union of Industrialists was quick to recognize the 
value of the school, and took it under their protection and partial support. 
Largely through the Union of Industrialists, graduates of the school can confi- 
dently expect immediate employment. The ninth graduating class, this year, 
should bring the number of graduates thus far substantially over 300. Branch 
schools have been established, or are in process, in four other centers throughout 
the Republic. Here is an example of an entire vocational education system for 
a country being created under the program, and now operating on its own steam, 
with American help reduced from full operation to advisory services. 

The great economic paradox of Bolivia is that it has immense resources in 
minerals, lands and forests but a population that is largely unproductive. In- 
dians make up over 60 percent of the people of the country and they are over 
80 percent illiterate, with all that this implies in the way of being unprepared to 
create wealth and contribute to a modern economy. Bolivia needs more and 
better agriculture and a variety of small industries, but first of all her people 
must become literate and acquire the skills needed to become producers. Since 
the population is largely rural, the responsibility rests upon the rural schools. 

The International Cooperation Administration is assisting the Bolivians in the 
development of a school program which will meet the specific needs of the 
rural population and make the schools more influential in the lives of the people. 
To reduce illiteracy is only the beginning. U.S. technicians, working with their 
Bolivian counterparts, are training teachers—both pre-service and in-service—in 
more modern teaching methods, introducing a more functional curriculum, and 
developing more effective teaching materials. And the schools are reaching the 
adults, too, teaching them to speak Spanish as well as their Indian language, to 
read and write, how to make simple home and farm improvements, and intro- 
duting them to the basic principles of better agriculture practices and health 
habits. It is estimated that some 60,000 rural people are constantly benefiting 
from the ICA rural education program in Bolivia. 

The Bolivians are proud of their new rural school program and they appreciate 
the part that ICA has played in bringing it about. An eloquent and unexpected 
note for the ears of U.S. technicians was struck by a village priest who celebrated 
a field mass at one of the rural normal schools during the “Day of the Indian.” 
He told his audience that many people are carried away by the idea of com- 
munisin, thinking that it would give them everything they wanted. “But what,” 
he asked them, “has Russia ever done for us? Not one crumb of bread have 
we got from Russia. But from the United States we get not only material bread 
but also spiritual bread and intellectual bread.” 

'Fhe story which follows is indicative of the aroused interest and enthusiastic 
response of rural people in Haiti where community schools have been developed. 

In Bonneau (Good Water), a beautiful village in the northern mountains, 
befere the community school was developed there, life was much like life in 
many other Haitian villages. The school was inadequate in every respect, the 
people bathed and washed their clothes in the same river where the donkeys 
drank and the pigs wallowed in the mud. 

The people wanted to improve their way of life. The Cooperative Service in 
Education wanted to help. At community meetings, the aided self-help program 
was interpreted to the people. They learned how they could improve their 
community, their school; provide a school lunch for their children; install an 
improved water supply for the school and village, including a laundry and 
showers. 

The aided self-help program was adopted. The people agreed to work with- 
out wages. They agreed to give rock, sand, straw, clay, lime, logs and other 
available building materials that could be secured locally without money— 
secured by the work of the hand. The Cooperative Service agreed to give 
cement, roofing iron and nails, and to assign two technicians—a construction 
supervisor and a community worker—to direct the village workers in improv- 
ing the school. 

Now that the community school program is in its final stages of develop- 
ment, Bonneau is more beautiful than ever and the people claim to be more 
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satisfied. As a result of their participation in improving their school and 
community, they have learned to build better homes for themselves and to do 
better the many things that a peasant must know how to do if he is to live 
well. No longer do women sit in the stream and beat their clothes with 
paddles; they use the community laundry. No longer do the people share 
their river with pigs to have a bath; they use the community showers. No 
longer do children sit on the floor in school, they sit on comfortable benches, 
suited to their size, at specially built tables. No longer is there a lack of in- 
structional materials; the teachers and children have learned how to prepare 
such materials and use them effectively. No longer is teaching and learning 
mostly by rote; teachers and children are learning to use improved methods of 
teaching and learning. No longer do children eat a cold lunch or go hungry; 
they eat the well-balanced, well-cooked school lunch, prepared and served by 
their mothers, consisting of food provided by members of the community and 
supplemented by vegetables raised in the school garden, fish from the school 
fishpond and meat grown in the school’s small animal program. In addition, 
many improvements have been made to the school plant, under the aided self- 
help program, including a new classroom building; equipment for the class- 
rooms—tables, benches, chalk boards, bookcases and other classroom essen- 
tials; a combination agriculture-industrial arts shop; living quarters for the 
teachers; a food preparation center for school lunches; community and school 
gardens; a fishpond; a water supply for the school and community; com- 
munity and school showers; and a community laundry. 

These illustrations of current activities are but a few of many examples 
that could be cited demonstrating the effectiveness of our cooperative programs 
abroad. 


Tue ICA Lasor PROGRAM 
I. LABOR PROBLEMS OF THE NEWLY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Labor in the underdeveloped countries, in which MSP now primarily operates, 
1s a major factor in maintaining peace and security of the free world. The 
workers of these countries, after centuries of suffering from abject poverty, 
illiteracy and disease, are becoming increasingly vocal in their demands for a 
better way of life. Their impatience threatens political stability; their ex- 
tremely low productive capacity coupled with the characteristic low efficiency 
of other factors of production hampers economic development-——and their dis- 
satisfaction makes them the primary and most vulnerable target for Com- 
munist subversion. 


Program and authority 


Practically everything being done under ICA technical cooperation tends to 
ameliorate the depressed conditions and lessen prevailing explosive tensions 
among workers. However, there are important areas which are not within 
the scope of any other ICA programs which require the application of special- 
ized labor techniques. Overall, these are—activities of workers’ organizations, 
manpower programs directed to the total labor force or highly specialized skills 
in short supply, skill training of industrial workers, and technical functions 
of labor administration including labor-management relations. Technical as- 
sistance dealing with these fields of labor activity constitutes the core of the 
ICA labor program. 

The authority and policy relative to the labor program stems from the Mu- 
tual Security Act in general. However, in recognition that workers and their 
organizations are prime targets of communism, and that the latter are an 
integral part of democratic societies and a necessary corollary to the free enter- 
prise system, the Mutual Security Act (sec. 413-a) specifically declares that it 
is the policy of the United States “* * * to strengthen free trade unions.” 


II, OBJECTIVES AND RATIONALE FOR ICA LABOR PROGRAMS 


‘The current labor program, like the ICA program as a whole, is now directed 
largely toward the less developed countries. Within the framework of the labor 
program itself, the basic objectives are to aid the recipient countries in: 

1. Reducing or eliminating Communist influence over labor, and in develop- 
ing free democratic unions capable of assuming with due responsibility and 
effectiveness their proper role of safeguarding the economic and social interests 
of workers. 
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2. Developing a skilled industrial workforce which will make a maximum 
contribution to economic development. 
3. Creating an environment and developing administrative facilities which 
will— 
(a) maintain a productive labor force at fullest possible employment 
under acceptable working conditions ; 
(0) foster growth of democratic workers’ organizations, and 
(c) ailow free voluntary collective bargaining between workers and 
employers. 


Oontent of the program 


To fulfill these objectives the labor program operates at three levels: the 
government; the trade union; and the worker. In general the content of the 
program includes the following: 

1. Assistance to governments on labor administration.—Cuts across the whole 
gamut of governmental functions relating to labor. This assistance is prin- 
cipally extended through consultation and demonstration by U.S. specialists, 
stationed in the respective countries, who work with officials of all levels—rang- 
ing from the ministers of labor to clerical staffs. The fields covered run from 
drafting basic legislation and implementing ordinances, establishing and/or 
improving the ministries or their particular agencies such as the employment 
service, mediation and arbitration services, labor standards, statistics, et 
cetera—to preparation of manuals and conducting of manpower surveys. The 
other principal form of assistance to labor administration is the participant 
program: This training includes consultation with U.S. officials and brief 
observation tours for ministers of labor and ranking officials to extended spe- 
cialized classroom and the one-the-job training for operating staffs. 

2. Technical assistance to trade unions.—Is the core of the program. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to teach workers and trade union leaders the practical aspects 
of sound labor-management relations and of trade union activities. In content 
and scope workers’ education ranges from practical day-to-day trade union op- 
erations, grievance procedures, and collective bargaining to the philosophy and 
economics that motivate economic development and political stability. It is 
geared to both workers of the lowest literacy level as well as the leaders who 
participate in or strongly influence making national policy. Aid to workers’ 
education is extended through a wide variety of facilities and techniques—for 
example: 

(a) Seminars and classes in the respective countries for workers and 
trade union leaders, conducted under the direction of U.S. workers’ educa- 
tion specialists. 

(bv) Permanent labor centers within the respective countries established 
by the recipient governments and trade unions with the assistance of U.S. 
technicians and provision of equipment and training materials. 

(c) Regional labor centers in universities such as those operating under 
the University of Puerto Rico and the University of the Philippines. 

(d@) A participant program under which several hundred trade unionists, 
from many parts of the world, come to the United States each year or go to 
third countries for training. Not only is this the major portion of the ICA 
labor program but it is the most important. It provides people who are the 
most exposed and most susceptible to anti-American propaganda an oppor- 
tunity to learn first hand about American labor practices and the American 
way of life. This program is highly flexible and is constantly adjusted to 
accommodate the changing nature of problems and changing type of partici- 
pants—ranging from the sophisticated trade unionists of Western Europe 
who made up the bulk of participants in the earlier days of the program to 
the less experienced workers from the less developed countries who now 
make up the majority of participants. While the program is operated pri- 
marily for trade unionists and labor ministry officials, it has special ar- 
rangements for participants under other ICA programs, such as the pro- 
ductivity teams, industry management personnel and labor administrators. 

(e) Supply of training and informational materials, much of which is 
translated into a common regional language and/or into the language of 
the respective countries. The most noteworthy of such materials are: (1) 
The “Workers’ Educational Materials Kit” which is made up as an inte 
grated set of aids including model flip charts, manuals, film strips, records, 
flannel boards, etc., all of which are designed as models for adaptation to 
local languages, customs and facilities. (2) A series of some 40 bulletins 
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entitled “Guides to Industrial Relations in the United States’ which give 
in relatively concise form description of U.S. labor relations, and trade 
union practices in specific industries and of other related activities. 

3. Skill training of industrial workers.—Is provided mainly through appren- 
ticeship and various types of on-the-job training programs. 

(a) In the apprenticeship training programs U.S. technicians stationed 
in the respective countries assist in setting up nationwide training pro- 
grams, in training of trainers and in preparing manuals and standards. 
Apprentice trainers come to the United States for training in U.S. indus- 
try and observation of on-the-job training schemes. 

(b) In connection with other on-the-job training programs—U.S. tech- 
nicians assist the local authorities in establishing and/or improving train- 
ing facilities, training instructors and administrators of training institu- 
tions, preparing training manuals and training standards. Equipment, ma- 
chinery, tools and training materia)s are sometimes provided to the schools. 
Teachers and administrators come to the United States for training in 
established training institutions. 

4. Technical assistance on regional and interregional basis.—In addition to 
the assistance being extended to individual underdeveloped countries, the ICA 
labor program is also concerned with the broad aspects of human resources 
and conditions common to regions. For example: 

(a) The importance of the human factor in the endeavors for social and 
economic progress is overlooked to a great extent by many newly develop- 
ing countries, both in planning and in implementation. The ICA labor pro- 
gram is attempting to direct greater attention to this factor by providing 
special consultative service to policymakers and planners for establish- 
ing national policies for development and utilization of human resources. 

(b) To stimulate action for improvement of the notoriously deplorable 
and hazardous working conditions prevailing throughout the underdeveloped 
countries, two traveling industrial safety exhibits have been prepared. One 
has been touring in Latin America for the past 2 years, and the other the 
Near East and seuth Asian countries for about a. year. , Bach, is: aceompa- 
nied by an industrial safety engineer. Much of the equipment making up 
the display was donated or loaned by the manufacturers. 

(ec) The South East Asia Treaty Organization, viewing the shortage of 
skilled manpower in its member nations as a serious deterrent to its ob- 
jectives, has provided funds for establishing skill development facilities in 
tse Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. These undertakings are to be 
implemented through the facilities of the ICA labor program. 

(d) In the more developed countries, ICA assistance is restricted to 
special cases of common interest to the United States and the recipient 
countries—for example, the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, Scientific and Technical Personnel program which provides for inter- 
national surveys and exchange of information on supply and demand of 
scientific and technical personnel and for subsidies for training. 
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Size of program 

ICA labor programs operate in some 20 countries. The total number of.tech- 
nicians authorized under the regular technical cooperation funds was about 50 
in fiscal year 1958 and about 65 in fiscal year 1959. In fiscal year 1960, funds are 
being requested for some 90 technicians. 

Participant training accounts for the major portion of the ICA labor program. 
A total of nearly 800 participants were programed to come to the United States 
under regular fiscal year 1958 technical cooperation funds; over 900 are pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1959, and funds are being requested to bring over 1,000 
in fiscal year 1960. Participants programed for third-country training during 
the same 3 fiscal years, in addition to the above, totaled about 25, 100, and 225, 
respectively. The above figures include labor participants programed through 
the European Productivity Agency (EPA) and its parent organization, the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). 


Ill. RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENCIES, GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS 


The labor program, like other technical cooperation programs, is implemented 
by technicians stationed in the respective countries and participants going to 
United States or third countries for ‘training. Both the technicians and the 
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training facilities are primarily provided by U.S. trade unions, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, private industries, and U.S. universities. 

Many of the specialist technicians, including both long-term and short-term 
consultants, come from the Labor Department itself, and a few from State 
labor departments and related labor agencies. Most of these are employed 
directly by ICA or engaged on a reimbursable basis. U.S. trade unions provided 
the next source of technicians, most of whom are hired directly. Industrial 
establishments are the third source of technicians, with most of them hired 
directly. Universities—the fourth source—provide most of the contract staff. 

A variety of diversified training facilities are used. The actual programing 
of labor participants is done by ICA, Office of Labor Affairs, and detail training 
arrangements are handled by the Department of Labor under a participating 
agency contract. For labor administrators, the Department, with IGA financing, 
operates training.sections in its various bureaus, and, where appropriate, ar- 
ranges for actual on-the-job observation and practice. For skill training, the 
participants are usually placed in industrial establishments through our own 
apprenticeship training system. 

Several U.S. universities, under contracts financed by ICA, provide extremely 
effective and varied types of services, both in the United States and abroad. 
St. John’s College at Annapolis, Md., operates an orientation center for labor 
participants on labor relations and union activities and on the United States 
in general. Other universities, upon arrangements with ICA, set up special 
courses for visiting trade unionists for advanced extended training. 

Of particular importance are the services rendered under ICA-financed con- 
tracts between U.S. universities and those in participating countries. The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut set up and developed the Labor Education Center of the 
University of the Philippines. The Labor Relations Institute at the University 
of Puerto Rico operates under ICA contract for trade union participants from 
Latin America. The University of Pittsburgh is under contract with two insti- 
tutions in Chile, the State Technical University in Santiago and the Industrial 
Technical University of Frederico Santa Maria in Valparaiso, to establish and 
develop a nationwide industrial training program. Another contract is under 
negotiation between Cornell University and the University of Chile to establish 
a Yebor relations institute as part of the university. 

The heart of the labor program, however, is the American trade unions which 
support the program as a whole, and which, over the years, have received with 
utmost hospitality the thousands of foreign trade unionists who come to the 
United States for training. The trade union organizations, and their members 
as individuals, have opened to the visitors their union meetings, conventions, 
and arbitration hearings, as well as their communities and homes. Through 
the U.S. labor unions the labor participant program provides for visitors from 
the grassroot level of many countries a direct and clear view of a cross section 
of American life. 

The principal U.S. agency with which ICA works on labor programs is the 
Department of Labor, through which, as described above, a large portion of the 
labor program is implemented. Use is made of the USIS facilities especially in 
connection with the workers’ education program. An agreement .exists with 
the international exchange program of the Department of State for coordination 
of the laber participant training so that the two programs complement each 
other. The European portion of the labor program is implemented through the 
OEEC and EPA. In countries where both ICA and EPA have programs these 
are coordinated on a project basis. ILO activities are coordinated on a country 
and project basis to complement or supplement ICA projects. 


Iv. ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


The current labor program, as stated before, is operating primarily in the 
underdeveloped areas. The complexities of other problems, such as those re- 
sulting from the frequent changes in governments or the recent upheaval in the 
Arab countries, and the basic long-term nature of the education process do not 
always yield immediate, visible results. The task of changing basic concepts, 
attitudes and institutions require a long timespan. Ultimate success can, as 
a rule, be achieved only in the long run. Nevertheless, there is evidence that 
the labor program, in the context of the total aid program and U.S. objectives, 
is beginning to have an impact. First, there is increasing recognition by coop- 
erating governments of the importance of labor in overall economic and social 
development, as well as its influence on political stability. Second—and the 
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more important—is the gradual emergence of new leadership at the worker 
level, which, as in the earlier programs in Europe, is proving to be the main 
front against communism. 

In several countries in the Near and Far East and South Asia, comprehensive 
labor programs are in progress. Some of those which have been going on for 
some time are beginning to show more tangible results. In the Latin American 
countries, the emphasis has been on trade union leadership training. Followup 
on the activities of such participants show that invariably as a result of their 
U.S. training, they are able to and do take an effective position against Commu- 
nist pressures. Also, almost invariably they are elevated to positions of 
leadership. 


The Turkish labor program 


The labor program in Turkey was initiated in 1953 as a token operation in 
view of the Government’s apprehensive attitude toward workers’ organizations 
and the existence of an almost absolute ban on any kind of overt trade union 
activities. Moreover, neither the Government nor the employers paid much 
attention to the requirements for trained workers in the economic expansion of 
the country. 

Among other things, through demonstration of proper trade union activities by 
means of the very limited workers’ education program that the Turkish Govern- 
ment initially permitted, and through contracts with the ICA labor advisers, 
among others, the position of the Government and management toward labor 
has undergone a considerable change. In the last 2 years, the Government of 
Turkey has initiated the most comprehensive labor program to be undertaken 
so far in any underdeveloped country, and has asked for more ICA labor techni- 
cal assistance than given under any ICA labor program to date. 

The overall fiscal year 1959-60 labor program involving ICA technical assist- 
ance falls into three fields of activity—namely, development of trade unions and. 
labor-management relations, skill training of industrial workers and labor legis- 
lation and administration. A total of 12 full-time ICA labor technicians are 
expected to work in Turkey during fiscal year 1959-60, and 56 Turkish partici- 
pants are scheduled for study and observation tours in United States. Most 
of these participants will be ranking officials and leading economists and petilical 
scientists who are authorities on labor-management relations and labor law, and 
trainers and administrators of training programs. 

Most significant perhaps is the Government’s changed position toward the 
role of workers and their organizations in the country’s drive for economic and 
social improvement. There has been considerable relaxation of restrictions on 
trade union activities. The workers’ education program is being used as a vehi- 
cle to induce and to guide workers’ participation in the changing order of things. 

The modest initial workers’ education program has already been developed 
into a nationwide undertaking and is undergoing further expansion. It is di- 
rected at both the workers in general and at developing trade union leadership. 
The program operated by the Government with the assistance of U.S. labor 
technicians has active participation by representatives of management and edu- 
eational institutions. The program not only covers rudiments of trade union 
operation, applied aspects of labor-management relations, protective labor legis- 
lation and services, but also the more general aspects of the workers’ function 
in the economic and social development and in attaining their own expectations. 

A nationwide apprentice-in-service training program is getting underway with 
the assistance of a nine-member team of U.S. apprentice training specialists. 
The program is being implemented under the direction of a special inter- 
ministerial Commission on Apprentice Training. Late in 1959 a six-member team 
representing the Commission toured the United States for 2 months studying 
all facets of skill development facilities. The team was composed of ranking 
officials from departments of labor, education, defense, finance, and the Chamber 
of Industries. Most of them were graduates of leading U.S. universities. 

The third direction in which the Turkish authorities are moving is toward 
wholesale revamping and modernization of their labor and social legislation 
and further development of labor administration services. Comprehensive 
revised legislation has already been drafted and is now under intensive study. 
In this connection the Turkish Government has requested a series of projects 
under which ranking officials and experts would visit the United States and 
third countries for close study of prevailing standards, practices, and methods 
of implementation. The thoroughness of the approach by the Turkish Gov- 
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ernment to this undertaking is evident from the type of projects in the fiscal 
year 1959-60 submission among which two are particularly pertinent: 

1. Industrial relations research.—To send to the United States each year 
(for 3 years) two or three professors, in the field of economics and social 
policy, to study industrial relations and industrial relations research. 

2. Parliamentary Committee on Trade Unions.—To send to the United 
States a parliamentary commission of six deputies of the Turkish Govern- 
ment Parliament to study U.S. trade unions. 

In addition, the program provides for continuation of sending officials from 
the Ministry of Labor to the United States for specific training in labor 
administration, 

The Government’s current position toward labor was perhaps best reflected 
by Mr. Ekmel Mehmet Onbulak, Secretary General of the Ministry of Labor 
who at the turn of 1958 was in the United States on a 3-month study tour. Mr. 
Onbulak stated that Turkey as an underdeveloped country was faced with the 
problem of establishing a new social order. He further stated that it was the 
‘Government’s responsibility to create an environment in which the people of 
the country could attain a better standard of living, and in which labor unions 
and employers’ associations could develop and have free relations with each 
other without Government guidance or control. 


The Philippine labor program 


An example of what can be done in the field of labor and the tangible results 
which can be achieved over a period of time, is the labor program in the 
Philippines. The Philippine labor program was one of the major components of 
the U.S. aid program, initiated in 1951, to help stem the grassroots insurgence 
dominated by Communists and the threatening financial collapse. Among the 
eauses cited for the political and economic problems were the extremely low 
incomes of the majority of the population. Thus, one of the conditions for 
U.S. aid was the establishment of a minimum wage and other measures for 
improvement of the workers’ standard of living. 

Despite the fact that the Philippines were a practicing democracy with a 
governmental and educational system patterned after our own, at the time the 
U.S. aid program was initiated, few labor provisions were on the books, and 
those that were enacted were not enforced. The so-called trade unions were 
a hodgepodge of labor groupings, exploited by self-appointed leaders, Com- 
munists and antiunion activities of employers, and harassed by violence at the 
port of Manila and other ports of the country. 

With the assistance of U.S. advisers a comprehensive series of appropriate 
labor laws was enacted and enforcement facilities have been established. The 
token Department of Labor has become a highly regarded agency of the Govern- 
ment. The minimum-wage law, despite bitter opposition of some industrial 
interests, was enacted and has become an unquestioned universal right, as well 
as the 8-hour workday and a 48-hour workweek and other related provisions. An 
omnibus labor bill of rights protects labor union organizations and provides for 
orderly settlement of labor-management disputes. A workman’s compensation 
program and a limited social security law are in operation. Most significant is 
the evolution of a responsible active trade union movement whose leaders sit 
on the highest councils of the country and participate in all branches of the 
Government. As a consequence industrial relations in the country are relatively 
stable. Leading business firms view relations with unions as an accepted busi- 
ness practice. Labor’s participation in the affairs of the country is taken for 
granted not only by Government and management but also by the public. 

Much credit for this effective industrial stability is attributed to the influence 
of the Labor Education Center of the University of the Philippines. The center, 
since its establishment in 1954 with the guidance of the University of Connecti- 
cut, has become an institution which labor, management and the public regard 
with confidence as an integral part of the country’s machinery for sound labor- 
management relations. The success of the center and of the Philippine labor pro- 
gram can be further gaged by the increasing number of requests from other 
South Asian countries to send their nationals for training both at the center or 
for observation of other labor operations. As a consequence of such requests 
and successful international seminars, the center was converted into a regional 
facility in 1958. 
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Industrial safety exhibits 


The two industrial safety exhibits—one touring the countries of the Near East 
and South Asia and the other the Latin American countries—have attracted 
much attention to safety problems. They have also served to stimulate consider- 
ation of other labor matters. In each of the 11 Latin American countries and 
the 4 countries of the Near East and South Asia region where the exhibits 
have been shown, the exhibitions were opened either by the presidents or the 
prime ministers and the U.S. ambassadors or the next ranking U.S. representa- 
tive. Thousands of spectators viewed the exhibits and other related affairs, such 
as Safety Weeks, were sponsored. In most of the countries, new safety councils 
were organized or old ones revived. 

In Turkey as a followup on the exhibition the chambers of industry and insur- 
ance companies organized a national safety council and formulated plans for a 
comprehensive program. The organization is to be financed entirely with private 
funds. 

In the Latin American countries the exhibit was a followup or a complement 
of other aid projects, particularly safety programs which are being developed 
under guidance of U.S. Department of Labor technicians. The Latin American 
exhibit, after completing the current schedule of showing, will be given as a gift 
to Mexico where it will become the core of a permanent safety program in con- 
nection with the Industrial Productivity Center. 


ICA WorK IN HOUSING 


I. BASIC HOUSING PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The two major factors creating the worldwide housing problem are popula- 
tion growth and the urban in-migration which is taking place with and without 
industrial development. Outside of the United States, Canada, and a few 
countries in Western Europe, the rest of the world suffers from acute housing 
shortages. 

After remaining static for centuries, world population doubled in the last 
hundred years to 2.5 billion, and at the present rate it looks as if it may double 
again to 5 billion in the next 50 years. 

In vast areas of the world new housing construction has only been sufficient 
to meet the housing needs of an infinitesimal percentage of this increased popu- 
iation. We quite naturally think first of the challenge this population growth 
brings to food production, but we cannot overlook the fact that additional 
millions each year are competing for space and shelter which are already in 
short supply. While statistics on the rate of new housing construction are not 
reliable except in the more highly developed countries, reasonably accurate esti- 
mates by the Pan American Union indicate that the present annual rate of 
new housing construction in Latin America is barely sufficient to meet the 
housing needs of one-third of the annual population increase. This does not 
take into consideration the housing destroyed by fire, earthquake, industrial, 
and urban expansion, etc. in other words, the housing shortage is increasing 
rather than decreasing. Expressed as a comparison to the United States, we 
build at the rate of one new house for each three-and-a-fraction people added 
to our population each year, whereas in Latin America there is only 1 new 
house built for every 16 persons added to the population annually. 

The problem is further aggravated by the worldwide movement of people 
from rural to urban areas. Fifty years ago there were more cities of over 
100,000 population in Asia than in Europe or North America, and during the 
last 50 years the growth of large cities has been more rapid than in Europe or 
North America. Today there are more families living as squatters than living 
in houses in many Asian cities. 

In the Western Hemisphere, of the seven metropolitan cities with a population 
of 2 million or more, only three are north of the Rio Grande: the other four are 
to the south. The same massive population movement to these and the other 
cities of Latin America and Africa is taking place every day. 

All of these factors exert a tremendous impact on land costs, housing costs, 
pressures for government action, etc. In addition to the competition for scarce 
land there is the competition of investment capital going into land acquisition 
because of a lack of other investment opportunities. The investment and savings 
opportunities which are so readily available to the middle and professional 
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classes in the United States do not exist in the underdeveloped countries. Fur- 
thermore, with the constant threat of inflation, one finds even servant girls 
buying vacant unimproved lots on the installment plan. As a result, for example, 
vacant land in the suburbs of San Jose, Costa Rica, costs more per square foot 
than in Bethesda, Md. 

Competition for shelter space brings about profiteering in slum properties to 
the point that families in the slums frequently pay more rent per square foot 
for a single room than rental rates in better class apartment buildings in the 
same city. Housing construction costs are high not only due to the high profit 
expected by the builder but because of the low productivity of the workers all 
along the line. The worker in the sawmill is paid only one-tenth of what a U.S. 
worker receives, but the finished lumber will cost more per board foot than in the 
United States despite a much lower raw product cost. The builder is under 
no compulsion to lower costs because he is only building for the luxury, not 
the mass market. And there is no point in his trying to build for the mass 
market when no credit facilities exist. There are millions of families in these 
countries who. would buy their own homes even at relatively high prices if they 
could obtain the same kind of mortgage financing which is available in the 
United States through the Federal Housing Administration, building and loan 
associations, etc. At present they must pay all cash or practically all cash. 
We would not have the active home building industry we have today in the 
United States if the American public had to meet such credit terms. 


II. RATIONALE FOR ICA- HOUSING PROGRAMS 


When one considers the scope and the magnitude of the worldwide housing 
problem, it is obvious that all of the economic assistance the U.S. could con- 
ceivably provide in this field would not make any substantial impact on solving 
the total problem. Therefore, we start with the assumption that ICA’s activi- 
ties must be limited to helping other countries solve their housing problems 
with their own resources, both human and material. 

We therefore give considerable emphasis to what we call aided self-help hous- 
ing. This is primarily the utilization of human resources; it is not a cure-all to 
solve the world’s housing problems but a tool that can be used in many places. 
Low-income families who could not otherwise afford decent homes are organized 
into cooperative groups to build their own homes in their free time, backed by 
technical guidance, loans of equipment and financing for land and materials. 

Residential construction is a negligible factor in the economies of most under- 
developed countries whereas it alone represent about 6 percent of the gross na- 
tional product in the United States. Therefore, considerable emphasis is placed 
on stimulating the private construction industry because of its potential con- 
tribution toward economic development. 

Frequently the problem is lack of adequate legislation or organization—public 
or private. For example, a study of the housing problem in Taiwan revealed 
that the laws of China had no provision permitting the foreclosure of a mortgage. 
Without such a provision there was little possibility of mortgage financing. 
Legislation was prepared and has been adopted by the Government of China. In 
other instances, we have provided assistance in setting up or reorganizing gov- 
ernment housing agencies. In one instance, we have provided assistance in 
organizing a private trade organization in the housing construction field. 

In stimulating capital formation we need to give more attention to the po 
tential represented by the accumulated savings of the public. In the United 
States this represents over 50 percent of the resources of our major lending 
institutions. The universal desire for a decent home has proved to be a power- 
ful motivation for savings in those countries where the savings and loan move- 
ment has been well organized and well developed. Money that otherwise might 
have been wasted has contributed to the economic development of the country 
by being pooled with the savings of others in thrift and credit institutions. ICA 
has authorized use of U.S.-generated local currencies on a matching basis with 
local public and private investment to help stimulate the development of savy- 
ings and credit institutions. 

As the newly developing countries feel the impact of industrial development 
and urban growth, we are receiving more requests for technical guidance in city 
and regional planning. This is a field to which we should give increasing at- 
tention since industrial and urban development without proper advance plan- 
ning can result in costly errors, as we have already learned in the United 
States. 
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III. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


ICA’s Housing Division works closely with other public and private agencies 
with interest in the fields of housing and planning. We meet frequently with 
the staffs of the Housing and Planning Division of the United Nations and the 
Pan American Union, and participate in their housing and planning seminars. 

The Inter-American Housing Center of the Pan American Union in Bogota, 
Colombia, is used by ICA for third country training in housing and city plan- 
ning. Together with the Chiefs of the Housing and Planning Divisions of the 
United Nations and the Pan American Union, the Chief of the Housing Division 
is a member of the International Housing Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, which meets regularly in New 
York to discuss problems in this field. On this committee are representatives 
of a number of U.S. organizations such as the AFL-CIO, American Insttiute of 
Architects, National Association of Home Builders, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, American Institute of Planners, etc., with interest in interna- 
tional housing and planning problems. 

The Housing Division also maintains close liaison with the International 
Committee of the National Association of Home Builders, the American Chapter 
of the International Real Estate Federation, International Union of Building 
Societies and Savings and Loan Associations, International Federation of Hous- 
ing and Planning, and other public and private groups in this field. 

For technical backstopping, ICA utilizes the services of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and its constituent agencies. HHFA has been most co- 
operative in making its top-level officials available as short-term consultants 
to ICA overseas on a nonreimbursable basis. For example, during the last year 
the Assistant General Counsel of HHFA spent a month in Peru helping to draft 
housing legislation, and Commissioner Steiner of the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration recently reviewed housing and city planning problems for our USOM in 
Tunis. The Housing Division is also making increasing use of short-te™m con- 
sultants from private industry. Private home builaers and building and loan 
executives have made effective contributions in the housing field overseas and at 
relatively low cost to ICA considering their normal earnings in the United 
States. Our liaison with private U.S. trade associations has been most helpful 
in recruiting such consultants. 

The cooperation we are receiving from private trade associations, particularly 
the National Association of Home Builders and the National League of Insured 
Savings Association, is most encouraging. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Successful aided self-help housing programs are now under way in Korea, 
Chile, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Surinam, and Trinidad. In an urban 
project in Santiago, Chile, earthquake resistant cement block houses with bath- 
rooms and kitchens have been built at a cost of approximately $1,000. In 
Guatemala City, houses are being built today at a cost of about $2.000 which 
are superior to houses built by the usual contract method a few years ago at a 
cost of $4.000 each. 

Our technical advice in city planning in Bangkok and Nicaragua has success- 
fully demonstrated economical solutions to problems of urban growth. 

We have developed a number of technical training films for use in connection 
with our aided self-help housing programs. One of these, “It Can Be Done”, 
won the grand prize in an international contest sponsored by the city of 
Vienna in 1956. Another film, which has been very favorably received, is 
“Housing Adventure in Chile.” In cooperation with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, we have developed a number of technical bulletins, among 
which are the following: 

. and M.E. No. 18: Aided Self-Help in Housing Improvement. 
. and M.E. No. 22: Earth for Homes. 
and M.E. No. 37: Manual on Design for Low-Cost and Aided Self-Help 
Housing. 
.E. No, 42: Mud Brick Roofs. 
.E. No. 47: Prolonging Life of Wood in Houses. 
and M.E. No. 49: Basics of Concrete. 
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and M.E. No. 50: The Development of an Urban Aided Self-Help Housing 
Program in Guatemala City. 
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I. and M.E. No. 51: Results of Experiments on Stabilizing Soil that is to be 
used as a Building Material in Iran. 

I. and M.E. No. 52: Cooperative Housing in the United States. 

I. and M.E. No. 53: Coral and Sea Water in Concrete. 

Leader Training for Aided Self-Help Housing. 

Saving for a Home. 

In some of the rural projects where many of the components were fabricated 
by the participants themselves, adequate houses have been built for as little as 
$300. More important than the fact that such programs produce more houses at 
a lower cost and with a smaller investment of capital is what they mean in 
developing human resources—responsible citizens with self-respect. 

We have also found that simple research and demonstration projects can be 
most effective. For example, a research project costing less than $500 showed 
Israel how ceiling heights could be lowered without discomfort. Israel now 
tells us that the saving in housing construction costs because of lower ceiling 
amounts to over $2 million a year. Modest research in the use of indigenous 
materials and demonstration projects have been successfully carried out in a 
number of other countries, particularly Costa Rica, Colombia, Chile, and Korea. 

One of our Korea projects is directed toward increasing the production of 
indigenous building materials and developing new materials from available raw 
materials with the goal of reducing the need for imported materials. A 60 
percent reduction in such imports is anticipated by 1962. 


ICA Work IN Pustic SAFETY 
I. PUBLIC SAFETY PROBLEMS OF THE NEWLY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


The less developed and newly sovereign countries, in which ICA has programs, 
are experiencing many basic problems in the public safety field in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of law and order and internal security Broadly con- 
sidered, they are handicapped by inexperience in public administration manage- 
ment techniques and a dearth of trained management personnel in the public 
safety field. These deficiencies, coupled with low standards of recruitment, un- 
satisfactory personnel policies and conditions, operational inexperience, the his- 
torical military influence in civil police matters, and the absence of the tradition 
of public service, present problems unsurpassed in other technical assistance 
programs. 

The principal problems, and of course, the chief ICA objectives, is the develop- 
ment of human resources in the public safety agencies assisted by ICA. The 
basic requirement is the communication of technical knowledge and skills to- 
gether with an appreciation of the public service character of police and related 
services. 

Some of the specific problems encountered in public safety projects include: 

Chronic law-and-order problems precipitated by subversive, dissident, and 
bandit groups. 

Absence of effective organization and command structures and overcentraliza- 
tion with hazy definitions of areas of responsibility, resulting in inadequate 
delegation of responsibility, poor coordination, and duplication of effort. 

Inadequate recruit, in-serice, and specialty training facilities to improve the 
general effectiveness of the personnel. 

Lack of understanding and apathy toward development and maintenance of 
efficient and effective public safety agencies. 

Lack of or obsolescent equipment, particularly in the fields of communications, 
transportation, criminalistics, records, identification, and armaments. 

Reliance on quantity of personnel rather than quality, resulting in large 
numbers of unqualified, undertrained, and inadequately paid personnel. 


If. OBJECTIVES AND RATIONALE FOR ICA PUBLIC SAFETY PROGRAMS 


The civil police forces of any free country are its first line of defense for 
internal security. The establishment and maintenance of law and order, fur- 
thermore, is an indispensable prerequisite to governmental, economic, and social 
development. These fundamental responsibilities of government, which we have 
almost come to take for granted in the United States, often pose tremendous 
problems to the newly sovereign or less developed nations. As indicated above, 
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nations may face active resistance from subversive, terroristic, dissident, or 
criminal elements which seek to create chaos for their ends. The concomitant 
complexities of modern civilization resulting from rapid economic and social 
development require better informed, trained, and equipped law-enforcement 
agencies to render a higher standard of public service. In these countries, there 
is a lack of trained and experienced senior police administrators qualified to 
analyze their public safety problems and plan corrective action to meet emer- 
gency problems of police administration. 

Upon requests from nations of the free world, ICA provides assistance to the 
public safety agencies through the public safety program. This assistance is in 
direct conformity with the congressional statement of policy set forth in the 
preamble of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and section 302 of 
title 3, “Technical Cooperation” of the same act. The program is a social infra- 
structure activity designed to support the attainment of the overall objectives 
of the mutual security program. 

ICA public safety programs are carefully planned and executed. When a 
country requests public safety assistance, a thorough study is made of the police 
problems, the local forces, and their needs before a program is established. 
These studies are carried out by qualified American police officers in cooperation 
with the assisted country. The studies include on-the-ground observation of 
lecal conditions and consultations with local authorities. Assistance programs 
are then developed to meet actual needs on the basis of findings and in coordina- 
tion with the mutual security objectives of the country. 

Public safety administration, in most foreign countries, often includes activi- 
ties not normally associated with police operations in the United States. In 
addition to the usual police functions of protection of life and property, crime 
prevention and detection, and regulation of traffic, public safety administration 
in other countries often includes responsibilities for such activities as: internal 
security; border patrol; prison administration; control of customs; immigra- 
tions and activities of foreigners; coast guard functions; operation of country- 
wide police communications networks; maintenance of national personnel regis- 
tries and personnel identification systems: firefighting and fire prevention; and 
a variety of regulatory duties relating to licensing and inspection. 

The public safety program includes three major elements—technical advice, 
training, and commodity assistance: 

Technical advice——A key part of the public safety program of ICA is the 
rendering of technical advice to assisted countries by qualified U.S. techni- 
cians. At the present time, there are 131 U.S. technicians stationed in 24 
countries giving this kind of assistance. They are assigned at the request of 
the host government to work with local public safety officials in a consulting 
and advisory capacity. Their experience and know-how are adapted to the 
local situation and the needs of the local forces. The ICA public safety tech- 
nicians have had extensive experience in Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Training.—Police work is almost exclusively personal service. The kind 
and effectiveness of the service depends, to a large extent, on the knowledge and 
ability of the individual police officer who renders the service. Training proj- 
ects designed to increase the competence of public safety personnel of the 
assisted nations, therefore, are basic to the ICA public safety program. Train- 
ing is provided within the host countries, in the United States, and in third 
countries where appropriate and adequate facilities exist. Thousands of police- 
men receive training in cooperation countries through advice provided by U.S. 
technicians in planning training programs and in providing training aids and 
materials. Selected police officers are given advanced training in the United 
States so they may return and participate actively in their home training pro- 
gram. It is estimated that approximately 400 such officers will receive this 
training in fiscal year 1959 with about the same number anticipated in fiscal 
year 1960. These training programs are tailored to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual officer and his organization. This training is accomplished by class- 
room instruction in American universities and other institutions, by observa- 
ten of U.S. law enforcement agencies in action and by on-the-job assignments 
with Federal, State, county, and municipal agencies. 

The programing of this training in the United States is administered by con- 
tract with the International Association of Chiefs of Police. The visiting police 
official, therefore, is handled by experienced personnel of this nonprofit,- .pro- 
fessional organization. In some cases, the training of selected police officers 
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at the technical and skills level in nearby third countries has distinct advan- 
tages. In many areas of the world, in addition to monetary savings, the sim- 
ilarities of languages and police problems make this kind of training beneficial. 
For example, police of some of the southeast Asian countries have been given 
training in the Philippines, and some from Latin American countries have been 
trained in Puerto Rico. 

Commodity assistance—In some of the public safety programs, a minimum 
amount of modern police equipment is provided along with technical advice and 
training. In all cases, qualified U.S. technicians determine the equipment re- 
quirements of the forces and assistance is not provided without a careful deter- 
mination of the need and the ability of the aided forces to utilize it effectively. 
Host governments and police officials are encouraged to utilize their own re- 
sources for equipment whenever possible. 

The public safety program of the ICA is relatively new. Whereas the United 
States from time to time since World War II has assisted the police forces of 
certain nations under various programs, the ICA public safety program began 
in a small way as a part of the public administration technical cooperation pro- 
gram in September 1955 when ICA assumed responsibilities for public safety 
programs in three countries. Since that time, the program has expanded as 
more countries have requested publie safety assistance until by the end of fiscal 
year 1959, ICA will be giving varying types of technical assistance to civil police 
forces in at least 24 countries of the free world. In addition, several new or 
expanded programs are under consideration or negotiation, but which have not 
advanced beyond the planning stage at this time. 


Ill, RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENCIES, GROUPS, AND INDIVIDUALS 


Unlike agriculture or other ICA technical cooperation fields of activity there 
is no national police agency nor single Federal department in the United States 
available to assist in providing technical backstopping in the field of public 
safety administration. Consequently, it has been necessary to rely upon the 
cooperation of various individual Federal, State, county, and municipal law- 
enforcement organizations, colleges, universities, and other institutions for such 
backstopping and assistance. In public safety participant training, for exam- 
ple, it is significant to note that no less than 48 separate units at the Federal 
level, 34 State police agencies, and 154 county and city departments have par- 
ticipated in furnishing training assistance. Twenty-one colleges and universi- 
ties and 124 other institutions have also furnished training. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Progress in the country public safety programs is difficult to measure be- 
cause of the public-service nature of police work and the impossibility, there- 
fore, of defining absolute measurement criteria. The following general accom- 
ishments can be credited to the program: 

The quality of police administration has improved : 
Complicated organization structures have been simplified and areas 
of responsibility defined. 
Police operations have been made more effective within the frame- 
work of the concept of public safety. 

Illustrations: In Iran, police planning and programing is staffed through 
an advisory and planning bureau; five major bureaus of the national police 
force have been reorganized. In the Philippines, the district or provincial 
offices of the NBI were reorganized to permit better handling of cases referred. 
In Thailand and Vietnam, responsibility for major investigations has been 
centralized under one division. In Vietnam, the three fingerprint systems 
being used were consolidated into one system in one location. In Laos, the 
royal gendarmerie and the national police have been consolidated into one 
organization to provide more effective enforcement at less cost. 

The level of civil police training has been raised and the methods of 
instruction improved. 

Illustrations: Training in the United States, in third countries, and in the 
host countries is the most basic operation of the public safety program. In 
Greece, the direction and scope of the training programs of the academies 
of the gendarmerie and the city police have been changed to include a greater 
degree of student participation and more subjects pertaining to current. police 
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problems. In Iran, the curriculum of the police college is being converted to 
place more emphasis on civil police subjects and less on military and archaic 
subjects. In Turkey, the development of the national police institute is under- 
way, and U.S.-trained participants will serve as faculty members. In Korea, 
Vietnam, and Indonesia, modern police training academies have been estab- 
lished and the curricula revised to emphasize civil police subjects and the con- 
cept of civil police as a service to the people. In Cambodia, a police training 
academy is under construction and curricula is being developed with the assist- 
ance of U.S. technicians. In Laos, ICA furnished funds for completing the 
unfinished police academy, and it was reopened in February 1959. The con- 
struction of a national police academy will begin shortly in Liberia; many 
improvements have been made in police training including adoption of com- 
petitive examinations for recruits. The national police academies in Ethiopia 
and Tunisia have received assistance in modernizing their instruction. 
Police communications have been developed. 

Illustrations: In Iran, the independent police telephone system in Teheran 
has been completed, and 6 of the 26 major radio stations in the inter-ostan tele- 
communications net have been installed. In Lebanon, an ICA adviser has sur- 
veyed the needs of the gendarmerie and made recommendations for the greatest 
utilization of the equipment on hand and improvements necessary for a national 
communications system. In the Philippines, a radio network of the NBI, link- 
ing the central office in Manila with each of the district offices, has been com- 
pleted. In Korea, the national police have been assisted in establishing and 
operating an extensive communications system which includes telephone, radio- 
telephone, and radiotelegraph networks. In Laos, a police communications net 
has been established connecting all provincial police posts with the national head- 
quarters. In Cambodia and Vietnam, a police communications net is to be es- 
tablished. In Liberia, police personnel have been trained to operate the new 
radio patrol car network. 

Police mobility has been improved. 

Illustrations: Transportation is an absolute prerequisite for effective opera- 
tion of any police organization. In every police program, some improvement in 
transportation has been made ranging from gear for pack houres in Laos to 
various types of motor vehicles, bicycles, and boats. 

Modern investigative techniques in handling criminal and internal security 
cases have been introduced. 
Identification and records systems have been developed or improved. 
Crime laboratories have been developed or improved. 
Special training has been given selected officers in the host coun- 
tries and in the United States. 

Illustrations: In Greece, a comprehensive survey of the police and gendarmerie 
criminal and security records has been comnleted by ICA consultants; as a 
corollary, ICA advisers are working with the Greek authorities on the establish- 
ment of a national identification system. In Iran, the National Fingerprinting 
Bureau and National Photographic and Crime Laboratory have been completed. 
In Guatemala, instructions have been given in the operation of police records. 
In Vietnam, all criminal records have been consolidated in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation Headquarters in Saigon. In Indonesia, Korea, the Philippines, 
Vietnam, and Turkey, crime laboratories have been developed or expanded. In 
almost every program, training has been given in the techniques of criminal and 
security investigations. 

Stens have been taken to improve control of traffic. 

Illustrations: In Iran, a modern traffic code has been prepared and presented 
to the Government. In Guatemala, accident investigation cars are now operating 
effectively. ICA technical assistance in traffic programs are under way in many 
countries including Greece, Ethiopia, Liberia, Korea, Philippines, Vietnam, and 
Camboda. 

The importance of police public relations is being recognized and measures 
taken to improve them. 

Illustrations: The subject of police public relations is being emphasized in 
the training programs of all countries where a police program is in operation. 
In Greece, ICA advisers have cooperated closely with the citizen committee 
on implementation of a traffic safety program to increase public awareness of 
the rules of traffic safety and the role played by the police. In Korea, the police 
have a very extensive public relations and public service program, marked by 
distribution of posters and police publications, and demonstrations of serv- 
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ices, which has been most successful. In Liberia, the improved discipline and 
efficiency of the police has merited much public and police comment. 
Pro-Western orientation of police forces has been strengthened. 
Illustrations: While this is an accomplishment difficult to measure, it is be- 
lieved that the day-to-day association of ICA advisers with the oflicers and 
men of host country police forces and the orientation received by participants 


in the United States have helped to strengthen the bonds of friendship and 
trust in this very sensitive area. 


ICA WorK IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
I. BASIC PROBLEMS IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


About 80 percent of the people in underdeveloped countries live in villages 
outside of the commercial economies. They lead a subsistence kind of life, 
produce relatively little for the commercial market and have very little buying 
power. For the most part they lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 

Many of these people are tribal in organization, some are virtually “pre- 
techncal” and ‘“‘preeconomic” in their culture, traditions, and ways of thinking. 
This is true in many of the highly strategic areas of southeast Asia, Africa, and 
South and Central America. 

Many other people serve as a surplus and seasonal labor force, auxiliary to 
the commercial economy, or work as agricultural or sharecroppers under land 
tenure systems that leave them and their families little hope of betterment in 
return for their efforts. This is true, for example, in Iran, parts of the Philip- 
pines, and parts of Latin America. 

Typically, the economies of the less developed countries depend upon one or a 
very few commercial agricultural or industrial products (e.g., cotton in Egypt, 
and rice in Thailand). The people are thus dependent solely on one agricultural 
erop or on jobs connected with the production of one commodity such as copper 
in Chile. In such economies there is little internal exchange and public buying 
power. There is also lack of regional economic integration. The producing vr po- 
tentially producing communities are not tied to the regional economies and there 
is little flow of production to markets and little reciprocal flow from supply or 
potential supply centers outward. 

Upper and lower classes are usually clearly marked off from one another with 
no middle class. The lower class is continually threatened with poverty, sick- 
ness, disorganization, lack of incentive, insecurity, and landlessness. 

An overwhelming proportion of the people live in villages and other places 
that are not tied to the transportation or communications systems, as in the Cas- 
pian area in Iran which even though it is a flat fertile plain, only about 8 out of 
100 villages can be reached by jeep. 

These populations are not only cut off from their centers of economic activity, 
they are cut off from their central governments. Sometimes this gap is a phe- 
nomenon of long standing and established tradition. Their governors or other 
immediate administrative officials are often functionaries sent out from a central 
city and are identified with recent colonialism and control of feudal principali- 
ties. 

Frequently there is no recognizable local government and little concern for 
what there is on the part of the central government. Sometimes there is little 
concern on the part of the people as to what kind of government they have— 
Communist or otherwise. 

Across this zone of separation between government and people there often is 
a communications barrier and sometimes different languages. The separation 
is sometimes one of mutual fear and suspicion, lack of confidence, and without 
pattern or precedent for mutual development effort. 

People of the type described find difficulty adopting and using modern pro- 
duction techniques. In their present systems they have found little use for some 
of these techniques. Inability to absorb change readily is sometimes interpreted 
as resistance to change, when, as a matter of fact, the people may be anxious for 
change and betterment but cannot find reasons in their hard-pressed lives to 
change. 

New nationalism and the awakening of the masses of the people from hun- 
dreds of years of lethargy and colonial and other domination is breaking the 
crusts of tradition. The relationship between central government and the masses 
of the people is changing because of the rising tide of human expectation, and 
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the promises and intentions of national leaders to help their people attain a 
better life. To most of these people power has always flowed down from above. 
Government has meant conscription, confiscation, and taxation. The people have 
had little or no opportunity to participate in the decision-making which affects 
their lives. 

The inevitable changes brought on by the attempts of many countries to make 
the leap from feudalism to the mid-2Cth century is creating social problems 
with implications for political stability and economic development, such as the 
breakdown of the extended family with its built-in social security system and 
the rapid flow of population to urban areas which has little direct relationship 
to the rate of industrialization. 

Some leaders of new nations have recognized that this awakening of village 
people and the problems brought on by rapid change can be coped with to an 
extent by the people themselves. Leaders have come to realize that their na- 
tions’ greatest underdeveloped resource is people. They are seeking to capitalize 
on the imagination, initiative, and voluntary effort of the people themselves to 
help create a better life through self-help actions. Nehru of India and Magsay- 
say of the Philippines organized nation-building programs of community devel- 
opment designed to reverse the age-old pattern of imposed change from above. 
Instead, these nations are seeking to enlist the voluntary support of the people 
at the village level to achieve political, economic and social objectives through 
the introduction of change from below—from the people themselves. 


Il. RATIONALE FOR ICA SUPPORT OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In less than 10 years community development has moved from an art phrase 
to a fact in nation building. The phrase was first used in its presently ac- 
cepted technical sense by the United Kingdom in 1947 when it was found that 
single purpose campaigns in literacy were not successfully reaching and in- 
volving the people in terms of the needs the people themselves felt. The United 
Kingdom Colonial Office is using community development as a means of helping 
create “stable, self-reliant communities with an assured sense of social and po- 
litical responsibility” to, among other things, help prepare territories for inde 
pendence. The United Nations and its specialized agencies consider community 
development a priority activity. U.S. foundations, such as Ford and the Council 
for Economic and Social Affairs are actively supporting oversea efforts in this 
field. The growing interest of U.S. colleges and universities is suggested by the 
MIT conference on community development and national change, December 1957, 
and the current interest manifested by the Institute of International Studies, 
University of California. (See the statement on community development in the 
Congressional Record, app., Feb. 9, 1959, pp. A954—A957. ) 

The United States introduced at the United Nations some of the original pro- 
posals recommending that the UN focus on this field. The United States has 
consistently supported such activities in the Social Commission, ECOSOC and 
other U.N. bodies. 

Christian missionaries recognizing community development as a movement 
which is based on the democratic-Christian ethic are placing increased emphasis 
on the field and seek the advice and guidance of the ICA community develop- 
ment staff. 

The problems which community development is facing and coping with are the 
basic causes of underdevelopment. Community development goes behind and 
beyond the symptoms of underdevelopment such as hunger, sickness, idleness and 
hopelessness, to try to discover and treat the organic causes. These causes are 
associated with attitudes, motivations, prejudices, superstitions, traditions, mis- 
conceptions, social disorganization, lack of leadership, etc., of the people. They 
are complex, appear in countless combinations and variations, and are not well- 
known to most governments struggling with developmental problems. It is evi- 
dent that underdevelopment is a self-aggravating process. Advancing economic 
complexes seem to be able easily to continue to advance, while backward econ- 
omies seem to get relatively and progressively worse unless the trend can be 
stopped and turned upward. Even in an advancing national economy there may 
be many bypassed areas that add to the problems of development. 

In President Magsaysay’s executive order community development is de- 
seribed as “a process designed to create conditions of economic and social 
progress for the whole community with the active participation and largely 
upon the initiative of the community.” 
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In other words, community development is “* * * a process of social action 
in which the people of a community organize themselves for planning and ac- 
tion; define their common and individual plans to meet their needs and solve 
their problems; execute these plans with a maximum reliance upon community 
resources; and supplement these resources when necessary with services and 
materials from governmental and nongovernmental agencies outside the com- 
munity * * *,” as described by ICA. This parallels the definition arrived at 
independently by India, the United Kingdom, and the U.N. 

Community development is designed specifically to focus at the grassroots 
level. It is designed to help the local people use their own energies for increased 
production and better living standards. Its programs are based upon the dem- 
onstrated interest and ability of people to improve their own conditions through 
voluntary action, with a minimum of governmental assistance. Governments 
have learned that when local people have a chance to decide themselves how 
they can better their own conditions, then various kinds of improvements, in- 
cluding better sanitation, greater literacy, improved agricultural practices and 
increased food production, etc., are more easily introduced and have a more 
lasting effect. 

Community development carries to the village no preconceived proposition as 
to what is needed, instead it carries to the people a process whereby they may 
decide themselves what is needed. Later, with guidance, after the communities 
have learned how to tackle problems and have experienced success by achieving 
some simple things, they tackle the more complex and technical problems. Thus, 
the process permits people, under sympathetic and democratic guidance to 
choose for themselves their most urgently needed activities. In this way their 
own interest is held and they are more inclined actually to adopt and use the 
improvements. 

Community development promotes access to the villages and helps the village 
people prepare themselves for learning about and using improved techniques; 
similarly, community development helps the technical field forces to spread their 
work more widely and quickly, concentrate on their technical competence, and 
helps local groups to coordinate and select, to some extent, and set priorities for 
the improvement measures they expect to adopt. Of special importance is the 
fact that community development promotes and paves the way for more efficient 
development. Through this device, for example, one agricultural extension 
agent may be able to reach many people that he otherwise would not. 

Community development provides a relatively simple mechanism by which 
central and provincial governments can reach their people and bridge the gap 
between government and the people. 

Community development gives people experience in the democratic process 
and creates a foundation for local democratic government. Community develop- 
ment places first emphasis on the simple processes of community action: hold- 
ing meetings, choosing leaders, making decisions, defining their own problems, 
making their own plans, setting up their own programs and work schedules, ete. 
These are practical exercises in the democratic way of life—besides being a most 
effective way of getting things done. By this means there is added to the admin- 
istrative process of local government formation the concrete process of seeing 
things constructed for the good of the whole community. 

Governments have found that their community development programs are a 
means of allaying threatening discontent. They demonstrate to the people that 
the government is interested in them. This is a new experience in many parts of 
the world. 

As the economic, political and social goals of community development are 
directly in line with basic U.S. foreign policy objectives, ICA is supporting host 
country community development programs by providing a limited number of 
technicians, participant training and demonstration supplies and equipment. 


TI. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


There is close and continuing liaison between the UNTAA and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration Community Development Division both in 
the field and at headquarters in order to avoid duplication and insure coordi- 
nation of efforts. The U.N. is able to advance community development primarily 
through conferences, study tours, publications and some technical assistance. 
U.S. operations missions facilitate host country participation in these activities. 
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ICA also maintains continuing liaison and coordinates its activities with such 
nongovernmental organizations as the Ford Foundation which has spent approxi- 
mately $10 million in helping launch the Indian community development program. 
An example of this coordination is the current joint ICA-Ford Foundation train- 
ing program underway at Michigan State University for 18 Pakistani officials. 

U.S. voluntary agencies are also playing an active role in community develop- 
ment. The Near East Foundation under ICA contract is serving in Jordan, 
Iran, Ghana, and Korea. The International Voluntary Services has an ICA 
community development contract in Laos. Without any U.S. Government sup- 
port the American Friends Service Committee is carrying forward two signifi- 
cant pilot projects in India. 

ICA has a Satisfactory cooperative arrangement with CARE through which 
CARE provides materiel in support of host country community development 
efforts. 

Important community development services are performed for ICA in the 
training of overseas participants in the U.S. in such institutions as Cornell, 
the University of Kentucky, Michigan State University and West Georgia Col- 
lege. Foreign participants also are trained by agreement with the Governments 
of Jamaica, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 

Programs for training overseas officials and ICA community development 
employees are specifically planned to fit the individual needs. U.S. training 
institution personnel work closely and constantly with ICA community develop- 
ment training supervisors in this process. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Community Development programs are producing both tangible and intangible 
end results which are highly significant. They are creating self-confidence, 
respect for the individual and faith in good government. They are providing 
experience and skill in democratic procedures from which democratic local 
government and a responsible electorate flow. While these intangible results 
are difficult to measure, some indications of the success of community develop- 
ment are suggested in the tangible achievements. 

In the first 444 years of the Indian program, which was officially launched 
in October 1952, the villagers’ contribution in cash and kind has amounted to 
$87 million. These are villagers whose average annual income is $59. The 
Government of India provided substantial support. ICA has provided techni- 
cians, participants training opportunities, signficant initial demonstration equip- 
ment and a large amount of local currency from counterpart. The Ford 
Foundation has contributed approximately $10 million, mainly for the estab- 
lishment of training centers and with phasing down of ICA assistance in fiscal 
year 1959, will provide technical advisors as requested by the GOT. 

Some physical achievements accomplished in the first 5 years of the Indian 
community development program are: 


EES ELLE Ee A SET LE AE 22, 000 
ES BEE GR SA eae ae ee SeRNd eI BOS EREE ES 65, 000 
Zarae-of village Grains constructed... 4.25 ......+-- 10, 900, 000 
aS AE SSE ARS T ERD as aes RCT TERE eee eT SOS 174, 000 
EE EEE, SLE WELLES A REL See A AED ee 53, 000 
I IT CU i a el bm avesplemioreson 192, 000 
A Ee oy Cee a a nara oy Re 692, 000 
Acres brought under irrigation or reclaimed________________-____ 5, 585, 000 


Community development activities are being carried out in 272,756 villages 
encompassing a population of 150 million people. Over 34,000 workers have 
been trained to carry on this program. 

In the Philippines the program which was first launched by President Magsay- 
say in 1955 has as one of its features financial self-help grants extended through 
the provincial Governors. In 3 months in fiscal year 1957, 2,194 self-help 
Government-People partnership projects were initiated in 29 provinces emphasiz- 
ing increased production, public improvements (roads, ete.) and sanitation. 
Over 50 percent of the cost was donated by the people, mostly as labor. In 1958, 
5,854 self-help projects were actively under way. 

U.S. support in launching this program has been substantial. Through Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the equivalent of $7 million in U.S.-owned MSP local currency gen- 
erated by the sale of surplus agricultural commodities under section 402 had 
been allotted for use in this program. As of that date, the Philippine Government 
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had authorized the expenditure of $4 million equivalent for the following pur- 
poses : 








Millions 

of dollars 

Grants to villages for self-help projects___._._.__...._.-------.-----_-----~- 1.4 
Supplemental support to be given to other agencies, such as agriculture and 

health departments, to carry out rural improvement projects_______-_-~ 9 

Training GEROOL TOP DAETIO. WOPRATOS «cence ts crise sn chanbbantpwtimeme .8 

Operating costs of program in the field—salaries and supplies of workers_ 9 

SEMI  a1iks ise ccnesieimienoadaciinnivieedbeconnttumebant ae 4.0 


Funds programed for fiscal year 1959 are being used for training costs for new 
community development workers, salaries and training of technicians for sup- 
porting agencies, and budget support for local self-help projects. 

The Philippine contribution through 1958 was about 60 percent as great as 
that of the United States, but it is expected to approach the U.S. contribution 
during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 

The Pakistan community development program started in July 1953. The U.S. 
contribution to date has been $4,610,000 for U.S. technicians, participants and 
supplies and equipment for training and demonstration, supplemented by the 
authorized release of significant amounts of counterpart rupees. The provision 
of U.S. advisers has been a major contributing factor to the success of this pro- 
gram. 

Approximately 2,400 multipurpose field workers have been trained and placed 
in the field covering 16 percent of the rural area with a population of approxi- 
mately 11 million people. 

There are now workers in 89 development blocks (a block usually consists of 
approximately 100 villages) in the country. Some achievements brought about 
as a result of community development in the eight areas in operation for 2 years 
or longer are: 


VER CUCU OI ooo nish crqedeiienest- > acitanionkcedntaee sane 705 
Boys clubs orgeanineg. oj a a a ee a a as 429 

MemMberahin. < on. nee nein ws win ae ete Siow eblbale seid eddie alates 9, 427 

PTO VOCS. oan oe st a Se 4, 678 
Additional acres brought under irrigation._____._.__.------------------ 14, 870 
Animals treated for disease___.._....------------~----- ee 16, 400 
Tatrimen Titties oe kk Ee ee aa 1, 247 
Welle 1MiRANO@ se oe Seale duce ei eae 595 
Persons inoculated... 6. .6nse uhh ea es 231, 520 
Persons enrolled in literacy classes_____._..-.-.-----.-+------------ 4, 876 
Miles of roads constructed___.-.--.--.--.--2-- eee 127 


This program is generally regarded as highly successful. Villages are 
obviously catching the idea that traditional things can be changed for the 
better and, what is even more significant, that they can do it themselves. 

An important end result of this nationwide community development effort 
should be the strengthening of grassroots democracy. It is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that the activities of the village level workers will gradually lead 
to the establishment of stronger local government organizations. 

In addition to the programs in India, the Philippines and Pakistan, the United 
States has assisted in supporting or launching similar programs in Korea, Laos, 
Thailand. Iran, Jordan, Nepal, Ghana, Libya, Egypt, Brazil, Panama, and 
British Guiana. 


ICA WorK IN TRANSPORTATION 
I. BASIC TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Transportation is a primary element in the economic development of any coun- 
try and of particular importance in underdeveloped areas in the achievement 
of a higher standard of living for the people. Adequate transportation facilities 
must complement and support any significant agricultural or industrial develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas. Access must be established to raw material re- 
sources, and the products of farms and factories must be transported to the 
market places of the people or into the international trade systems. Dependent 
upon geographic and economic aspects, the development or expansion of sup- 
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‘porting transportation facilities may emphasize (a) highways; (b) railroads; 
(c) civil aviation; (d) ports and maritime projects. 

ICA finances technical cooperation projects in all of the above media. Unlike 
certain other forms of technical cooperation, transport development normally 
can be achieved only by financial and administrative action on the part of the 
host government; this is due to both the public nature of the activity and the 
lack of venture capital. 

In the underdeveloped countries we have encountered varying degrees of 
deficiencies of transport facilities. In some we found roads that were little more 
than trails and passable only during certain times of the year. In others there 
were roads, but inadequate to the economic needs of the country. The countries 
lacked equipment to supplement indigenous hand labor and the know-how 
for construction, maintenance and load capabilities. In some of the countries 
newly emerged from colonial status, railroads had deteriorated through lack 
of managerial and administrative personnel by reason of departure of the 
foreign supervisors upon the independence of the country. This was likewise 
true of ports and harbors. In many areas civil aviation, a highly technical busi- 
ness, was dealt with as just a plane flying sometimes but on the ground most of 
the time. 

Il. RATIONALE FOR ICA TRANSPORTATION PROGRAMS 


Our program for assistance in the transportation field and our guidance and 
advices are geared to bring about a proper perspective of the modes of trans- 
port by the host country. Any construction or improvements, such as in h'gh- 
ways, is related to the type and kind of traffic, present and potential. This has 
resulted in greater utilization of existing railroads with minor repairs and new 
equipment; improvement and utilization of inland waterways where such facil- 
ities are most effective ; better utilization of domestic aviation where other means 
of transport are unavailable. 

Transportation project assistance takes many forms. 


Highways 
ICA-financed highway aid may be in any one of the following forms: 
(1) Technicians attached to mission staffs. 
(2) Highway Department organization and training. 
(8) Highway construction or rehabilitation. 

Where a country already has a good highway organizaticon with adequate 
resources for carrying on its own operations, but its personnel is lacking in 
knowledge of modern highway methods, U.S. technicians attached to the mission 
staff may adequately suffice for the country’s needs. 

In countries where a satisfactory highway organization does not exist, a 
project for organization and training of personnel for such a highway agency 
may be desirable. In such cases, services of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
through an interagency agreement with ICA, or a U.S. consulting engineering 
firm through a contract with ICA or the local government, would be obtained. 
This type of project might also involve the purchase of construction and main- 
tenance equipment to supplement any already in the country. 

In countries where experienced highway contractors are scarce or are non- 
existent, it may be desirable to secure the services of a U.S. highway construc- 
tion contractor to build a demonstration road. In connection with this tyne 
project, as well as for rehabilitation of roads, construction equipment is usually 
furnished by ICA and engineering service provided by a U.S. consulting engi- 
eering firm. In this type project considerable time is required for its initiation 
and completion. The construction of a national primary road system has en- 
abled construction with indigenous labor of feeder roads connecting with such 
primary roads to bring large numbers of villages, hitherto isolated, into the 
trade and national life of the country. 


Railroads 

Railroads, like any business, must start with proper management and planning. 
This applies not only where it is an existing system, but also if an entire new 
line is to be constructed. In the event that only day-to-day problems are involved, 
then the correct approach would be to have a top flight railroad adviser on the 
mission staff for the purpose of assisting the local authorities in making improve- 
ments in the operation and maintenance of the existing structure, or in determin- 
ing what equipment may be needed to bring this about. If the railroad adviser 
should determine that certain facets of the railroad need specific attention, then: 
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it may be that a maintenance-of-way engineer, or the master mechanic for the 
shops, or a diesel electric locomotive technician, may be necessary to complete the 
technical assistance procedure. 


Civil aviation 


ICA objective in the civil aviation development of underdeveloped countries is 
an integral part of the over-all economic transportation development. In the 
absence of extensive rail or highway systems in many countries, air travel today 
represents an effective means of transport in the economy of a nation. Each 
ICA civil aviation program is determined from certain criteria and priorities 
which are based upon an appropriate survey, taking into consideration the local 
economy, geopolitical factors, possible solution to the problems in civil aviation, 
and the over-all transportation system. 

ICA-financed aid may cover a wide area of activity. Program possibilities 
include: technical advisory assistance to domestic airlines; procurement of, and 
the installation supervision of aviation navigational aids equipment; technical 
advice for the improvement and expansion of airports and ground facilities ; and 
training in all phases and skills of aeronautics and airline operation, both locally 
in classrooms and on-the-job training. 


Ports and maritime projects 


Port facilities are vital transportation links between the ocean carriers and 
the land means of transport. The land and sea means of transport may be 
excellent but if the port link is not adequate the cost of imports and exports can 
be greatly increased. The capacity of a port to handle cargo depends upon many 
things; piers and warehouse facilities and adequate mechanical handling equip- 
ment. It should be well served by rail and highway connections. The type and 
skill of management play a major role. There has to be adequacy of labor. Skill 
of labor is important. As modern cargo handling equipment is introduced, more 
skills are required. 

In the field of technical assistance ICA can provide management consultants, 
specialists in warehousing, cargo-handling equipment, and general port opera- 
tions. A development reconnaissance survey is a prerequisite to any major 
undertaking. 

There are other maritime areas which may be served by ICA financing. Such 
projects might include hydrographic surveys, navigational aids. dredging for 
eanal clearance or construction or purchase of fishing vessels and harbor craft. 


Participant training 


There has been a continuing program of projects which provides for man- 
agerial personnel and operating technicians to come to this country or to third 
countries for short periods to observe and receive training from opposite in- 
dustries and departments, such as Bureau of Public Roads, Federal Aviation 
Agency, Association of American Railroads, etc. These participant trainees 
are scheduled to various State highway departments, v»rious railroads and civil 
aviation schools. Projects of a marine type have utilized the services of the 
Maritime Administration. All such trainees are carefully examined prior to 
programing for training to assure that they are sufficiently well versed in 
the English language to receive the greatest benefit from such training. Their 
schedules are carefully developed to assure that each participant receives the 
best training in his specific field. The basic objective of such a training program 
is not the mere training of individuals per se but to afford an opportunity on 
their return to their country to permit their serving as trainers in the same 
specialized field in their own country. 

In fiscal year 1958 about 600 participants received transportation training in 
the United States and some 70 in third countries. In the current fiscal year it 
is exnected that over 700 will receive such training in the United States and 
nearly 100 in third countries, There is presently programed for fiscal year 
1960 just under 700 in the United States and about 100 in third countries. 


III, RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER AGENCIES 


Through interagency agreements, the U.S. Federal Aviation Agency and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads play substantial roles in ICA transportation proj- 
ects abroad by providing technicians for overseas missions and procuring and 
supervising the installation of equipment, training operators, participant train- 
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ing, etc. A similar agreement has been reached with the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ninistration. 

Relationships with these agencies are extensive and daily in character. The 
widespread capabilities of these agencies are made available to ICA on a con- 
tinuing basis. This enables ICA to secure the wide competence of these mem- 
ber agencies. 

Close relationship is maintained with the Association of American Railways 
and the International Road Federation. These private groups lend their as- 
sistance in the training of participants and also in the furnishing of technicians 
as the needs arise. 

Coordination with the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO)— 
a U.N. specialized agency—is maintained in order that overlapping or duplica- 
tion of programs can be prevented. 


Iv. ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Following are a few illustrative examples of the nature of the technical assist- 
ance rendered which has contributed toward progress in transportation objec- 
tives. 

In Panama—Regional Civil Aviation Assistance Group—this ICA financed 
mobile group of aviation technicians supplement the requests of 20 Latin 
American USOMs for technical aviation advisory assistance in fields not covered 
by country assigned TA advisers. The services of this “trouble-shooting” group 
have been commended by civilian authorities in various Latin American countries. 

A typical project is utilization of Pan American Airways in Afghanistan for 
technical assistance. About 25 technicians are used by Pan Am in training 
pilots, technicians, and management personnel for Ariana, the Afghanistan air- 
line. This is part of a program of aviation development for this country—just 
across the river from Russia. 

A phase of training which has proven extremely effective is an equipment 
mechanics training center—such as the one at Mexico City—where some 475 
persons are being trained yearly, some from neighboring countries, in the rudi- 
ments of highway equipment operation and repair and also includes repair of 
engines. This is a beginners’ school and has both classroom and actual work 
approach. The course involves four 15-week periods for mechanics, and 
one 15-week period for operators and is geared to train mechanics and 
operators who have had no previous training, but who have some aptitude. The 
Mexicans are very proud of this school, and it is a highlight of ICA efforts there. 

In Turkey the ICA highway aid program is an example of the use of the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Roads (BPR), through an interagency agreement, to carry 
out the program. 

As a direct result of the highway aid program, the interior of Turkey has been 
opened to the benefits of modern commerce. Since 82% of its population lives 
in small villages, the effect of road penetration has expanded growth of crops 
for sale to other countries, creating increased purchasing power with consequent 
demand for manufactured products which go toward raising the standards of 
living. 

The following table illustrates the accomplishments of highway development 
in Turkey in the short span between 1948 and 1956: 














1948 1951 1956 
All-weather roads (miles) . ...--.------------------------- 5, 260 (1) 11, 800 
Paved roads (miles) ...--------------------------------- 580 () 2, 100 
OEE GOT COINB vnc ecen ati -aaeeasneshyeepnnenss as 20, 231 36, 028 81, 382 
Annual vehicle-miles___.---....-.------------------------- 137, 470, 000 361, 370,000 | 735, 590, 000 
Annual ton-miles... -..---------------------- wtuatie~cee- 230, 000, 000 686, 000, 000 | 1, 505, 000, 000 
Annual passenver-miles_.. ----..-------+------------------ 752, 000,000 | 2,710,000, 000 | 7, 280, 000, 000 
Freight cost per ton-mile (cents) ..-.--..-----.-.---------- 15.1 12.1 5.6 








1 Not available. 


In Iran with the advice of a U.S. railroad operating man, it was possible 
by rescheduling existing services to bring about more efficient utilization of 
equipment. Thus the railroads were brought from the red side of the ledger 
operation to the black side. Maintenance procedures were also improved. 
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Later, the credit rating of the railroad improved to such an extent that additional 
loans could be negotiated for purchase of new equipment. 

In Korea ICA provided port operation technicians and pier superintendents. 
A number of these have been withdrawn as the Government of Korea has been 
able to take over most of the ports. Korea will also take over more responsi- 
bility for the dredging operations, and the number of advisers will be reduced. 

In Jordan a condition existed recently where the lifeline of the country was 
at stake. Normal flow of goods to Jordan in the past had been through the 
port of Beirut in Lebanon which had been cut off. Jordan’s only port is Aqaba, 
which had not been extensively used in the past. Shipments were being delayed 
and were not reaching their destination. From the time it was decided an 
emergency existed, a team of four qualified railroad consultants—three on loan 
from American railroads—was recruited and in the country within 10 days. 
In 2 months after the team arrived, the traffic handled had increased 400 percent, 
and congestion at the port of Aqaba was materially reduced. 

Again in Jordan a single railroad technical adviser, through technical opera- 
tional know-how, was able to bring about a reduction in the number of locomo- 
tive boiler cleanings from once a trip to once in every 10 trips. 

In association with the International Road Federation and its affiliates, an 
annual program started in 1956 of 1 year’s college training in the United States 
for graduate engineers from various countries has proven highly successful 
in improving foreign nationals’ knowledge of modern highway practices. 

In three countries, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand, thousands of equip- 
ment technicians and operators and construction workers have received on-the- 
job training through various highway projects. 

An ICA highway engineer developed a suitable method of road construction 
which would utilize indigenous soils within British Guiana. 

An ICA technician in Paraguay conceived the idea of obtaining fill material 
for highway embankments from areas off the roadway so that the excava- 
tions thus created could be used for water tanks for ranchers. This was in lieu 
of the usual drainage ditches. 

Under an ICA-financed civil aviation program, Ethiopians are receiving in- 
structions in navigation, meteorology, electronics, maintenance, engine repair 
and sheet-metal work:. The operation of a link pilot trainer is already under 
the direction of a national, and, five Ethiopian pilots are now being seriously 
considered for airline captain pilot posts. Flying from dirt strips as they do in 
parts of Ethiopia necessitates both pilot skill and taxes maintenance efficiency. 

Another good result of the aid program is that Turkey now has one of the 
best highway organizations of any country outside the United States. The 
prograin has been so successful that the services of the BPR are presently being 
phased out. 

Through short-term study by a U.S. signal expert it was determined that 
installation of a centralized traffic control dispatching system would avoid in- 
stallation of double tracking on Taiwan Railways, at a tremendous saving not 
only in original cost but in future maintenance of second tracks. A second 
technician was able to demonstrate how the railway conld increase utilization 
of its existing pool of rolling stock and avoid making new purchases. 

A two-man team of ICA-provided experts studied communications between the 
port of Karachi and five railroad marshaling yards and recommended a radio 
dispatching system to replace present ineffective telephone and messenger 
operation. 

Following study by a U.S. railroad color signal technician of proposed signal 
specifications prepared by the Ceylon Railways, those specifications were com- 
pletely redone and improved by the technician and he was requested by the 
railways to pass upon bids resulting therefrom. 

The need to transport goods between Thailand and Laos resulted in extension 
of Thai Railway to its new ferry slip on the Mekong at Nongkai, construction 
of a new slip on the Laos side of the river, and the improvement of ferry service 
between the two slips. 

Two railroad technicians were able to show the Korea railroads that with 
the use of diesel-electric locomotives a reduction could be made in the number 
of units to be maintained and the number of maintenance points required ; also 
that overall speeds of trains could be safely increased. 

A railroad technician was able to advise the Spanish railways on proper pro- 
cedure for track maintenance, thus enabling better utilization of new material 
and equipment being purchased. 
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_ A single qualified expert was able to get the Costa Rican railroad to adopt 
different methods of accounting and thereby supply more accurate and timely 
information on the status of railroad finances. 

In Brazil a railroad adviser assisted in the formation of and served as an 
adviser to a government ruling body, Rede Ferroviaria Federal Sociedade 
Anonima (RFFSA), to function on railroad matters similarly to the U.S. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
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ICA WorK IN COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
I. BASIC COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA PROBLEMS IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED AREA 


The term “communications media” is used in the ICA program to designate the 
development, production, and use of all of the various means by which knowledge 
and information are communicated within the cooperating countries in support 
of their social and economic development. On the one hand, this activity must 
be distinguished from physical communication systems such as transportation 
and telecommunications, and on the other hand from public information about 
the ICA program. Communications media activities consist in providing 
technical assistance for moving technical knowledge and information in all phases 
of economic and technical cooperation programs. 


Basic problems 


Communications between people is a fundamental tool of all phases of nation 
building, both economic and political. Lack of, or limits on, the ability to move 
knowledge in a society is one of the marks of underdevelopedness. All subject 
matter fields and every phase of technical and economic cooperation must use 
communications to advance at all. No nation can develop a modern society and 
economy without developing effective communications between its people. An 
acute awareness of the importance of communications and the effective use of 
all types of communication techniques is one of the prime reasons for Communist 
effectiveness. . 

Rapid economic development sufficient to create a sense of participation and 
hope that will convince people in the underdeveloped countries that their basic 
problems can be solved within the framework of the free democratic institutions 
ean be achieved only by involving millions of people in the use of new knowledge 
in changing and improving every phase of their life. This can happen only 
when new technical knowledge and the will to use it are communicated to those 
millions. 

Within the underdeveloped countries, therefore, there is the need for increas- 
ing communications at all levels both horizontal and vertical. In the horizontal 
plane there is the need for communication from person to person, from the in- 
dividual to the group, within institutions, communities, provinces and the nation 
as a whole. There is the need for mass communications. In the vertical plane 
there is the need for communication between top specialists, between professional 
group and professional group, between government and people, and down the 
social pyramid from the specialist to mass levels. 

The communications load for useful knowledge in underdeveloped areas is 
many times greater than in the United States. From two to as many as 500 
people must be taught a new practice there to produce the same economic effect 
that is achieved by teaching one person in the United States. All operational 
programs must more effectively multiply themselves by using appropriate com- 
munications methods. 

In underdeveloped areas illiteracy is the common problem in communication. 
The vast majority of the people who must be motivated to change and im- 
prove their practices must be reached by means that do not depend on their 
being able to read and write. 

The communications preconditions necessary for an adequate expansion of 
production in the underdeveloped areas do not exist and must be developed. 

The rapid and extensive improvement of the ability to communicate tech- 
nical knowledge in the countries where ICA has programs is highly relevant 
both to development and the attainment of basic U.S. objectives. In these 
underdeveloped, usually overcrowded societies, in almost every field of activity 
along with the need for expanded capital investment is the equal if not more 
urgent need to mobilize and use the huge amounts of idle manpower that is 
available due to chronic underemployment. There are many processes by 
which this manpower can be made to be much more productive even without 
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much additional capital investment. Most of these processes require teaching 
and motivating large numbers of people to use relatively simple improved meth- 
ods so that millions of families can make a series of small improvements which 
in the aggregate make huge gains for the economic and social improvement of 
the countries. At this level much can be done to help these people help them- 
selves. 

The communications process is an integral part of all technical cooperation 
programs, The use of this process and the development of the media of com- 
munication must be in and through each of the subject matter fields. How- 
ever, there is also a place for Communications Media activities as a substantive 
field in giving technical assistance to the cooperating countries to help them 
meet their needs for expanding communications to support their economic 
growth and political stability. 


II, RATIONALE FOR ICA COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA PROGRAMS 


The communications media program seeks to pursue a philosophy of client 
relations in working with the various subject matter fields that is roughly 
parallel to the relations that obtain between a commercial company and its 
advertising agency, with the important difference that the function of the ad- 
vertising agency is not primarily to provide institutional advertising about the 
subject matter field, but to assist it to use communications effectively in its 
action programs. Under this philosophy the client is always the final authority 
on what is to be done, but the advertising agent participates and guides in his 
fields of special competence at all levels from policy formation down to final 
action. Communications media advisors bring to the partnership special knowl- 
edge of the audience, the media, channels of distribution, and methods for using 
special techniques that can make the subject matter people more effective. 
Simplicity 

1. In ways of teaching and communicating.—Communications media advocates 
the use of pictorial methods of teaching and communicating new ideas with a 
strong emphasis on simplification to bare essentials in order that knowledge 
can be moved to mass audiences that are largely illiterate. 

2. Simplicity and low cost in equipment.—A major goal in all communications 
activities is to design systems that the cooperating country and its people can 
take over, support and duplicate with their own resources. ICA therefore con- 
stantly works to apply new technology to supply simpler and less expensive 
types of equipment and materials that can be produced in the underdeveloped 
countries at low unit cost. Examples of such development or application in- 
cludes: (a) Hand roller mimeograph that can be made for $2.50 to $5.00. (b) 
Low cost flashlight battery powered transistor radio in a large case with a 5- 
inch speaker. (c) The sunlight filmstrip projector. (d) The flip book. (e) 
Silk-screen printing for color poster work. (f) Inexpensive duplicating processes. 


Willingness to study and test completely new methods 


At the same time we seek to use the simplest possible methods, an effort is 
also made to look for and be willing to try completely new methods which may 
hold promise of outstanding results. 


Mass effects 


It is believed that ICA can greatly increase its effectiveness in raising stand- 
ards of living and creating hope and a willingness to continue development along 
lines of political and economic freedom only by becoming much more acutely 
aware of the necessity of reaching masses of people with productive change. 
This is being done increasingly. Communications techniques applied to obtain- 
ing mass effects are essential to this process. 


Fusion of the academic and the commercial in participant training 


In training participants in the various professions and subprofessions that 
comprise the communications media field a philosophy of seeking to combine the 
values both of the academic and commercial approaches has been followed. 
Under this approach special programs have been developed at several places, 
notably at Indiana University, with a strong emphasis on carrying into a com- 
prehensive field experience the application of the separate specialized skills 
taught in the earlier academic part of the program. Already this approach is 
paying off in more effective performance by participants when they return home. 
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_Centralization versus decentralization of communications media activities in a 
cooperating country 


The communications media staff believes that the American contribution to 
the development of effective communications media in host countries should be 
centralized, whever possible, through the development of national centers that 
can serve as support, demonstration and training grounds for the development 
of what may eventually be decentralized services in many branches of the host 
government. In big ministries such as agriculture and health, separate offices 
concerned with communications and mass teaching may well be developed from 
the beginning. While the smaller units of government may need to depend on 
the communications media center. In most countries such complex and advanced 
media as films, radio and television should be centralized with but a single agency 
serving all branches of the host government. 


Use of contracts in communications media programs 


Communications media programs are carried out with a core of ICA tech- 
nicians functioning in some 36 countries, supported by a series of contracts for 
the provision of special services. These contracts are with individuals, firms, and 
nonprofit organizations as the special circumstances indicate. At present, con- 
tracts are in operation for the erection of and training of personnel to run four 
educational film-making centers, to provide services to one printing and publica- 
tion program, to four radio projects, and to one national educational audio- 
visual program for schools. Three of these contracts are with Syracuse 
University. 

Ill. RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER ACTIVITIES 


ICA’s communications media activities are carried or in close cooperation 
with similar work by a number of different agencies. 


U.N. agencies 


UNESCO is quite active in the field of audiovisual aids with particular rela- 
tion to their use in fundamental education and community development. ICA 
maintains contact with this work through the Paris office of UNESCO and at 
the national level in many countries where both ICA and UNESCO have audio- 
visual programs. The work is usually parallel and complimentary with UNESCO 
most frequently working in ministries of education and ICA frequently being 
related to ministries of information or other across-the-board agencies. 

The Pan American Sanitary Bureau and World Health Organization requested 
assistance froin the communications media staff of ICA in preparing prototype 
materials for the malaria eradication campaign. Working through the regional 
training workshop held in Brazil last spring. ICA prepared a wide variety of 
materials that have now been circulated throughout the world to provide sug- 
gestions to national campaigns on how communications media can make the 
eradication effort more effective. As a result the Sanitary Bureau has now 
started to develop its own audiovisual center. 


Organization of American States 


ICA works closely with OAS in the development and use of communications 
materials for the Latin American area, exchanging materials and ideas and 
sharing staff skills. 


American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Overseas Service 


Through the American Council of Voluntary Agencies ICA exchanges ideas 
and materials with many of the private agencies that are engaged in overseas 
work. These exchanges move through a number of channels and reach such 
agencies as Church World Service, Catholic Welfare Council, United Jewish 
Appeal, CARE, and many others. 


American universities 


Through contractual arrangements for carrying on overseas contracts and 
programs for the training of foreign participants ICA’s communications media 
program cooperates closely with a number of American universities. 

Syracuse University has been operating film and other audiovisual aid pro- 
duction and training programs for ICA over the past 8 years. These con- 
tracts have supplied effective services in Libya, Iran, Egypt, and Korea. Under 
them some 150 films have been produced and a large number of nationals in 
the countries served have been given extensive inservice training in all of the 
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skills and professions that are involved in film making. The relationship with 
the university has been highly satisfactory and productive. 

University of Boston has been extensively used in training foreign partici- 
pants in the skills of communications and public relations. Special 3-month 
to 1-year courses have been developed by the university to meet the needs of 
students brought from most of the Asian countries under ICA’s program. 
Boston has done an outstanding job of meeting these special needs. 

Indiana University in cooperation with ICA has developed a special course in 
communications media leadership for foreign participants. ICA considers this 
training one of its outstanding achievements. The program is more fully de- 
scribed in the following section. 

University of Southern California and the University of California in Los 
Angeles have both served as special training centers for film making and other 
communications skills. In addition individual participants have attended a 
number of other colleges and universities. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


In the 9 years of its operations the communications media program has 
achieved much. Since this activity is associated with and works for all phases 
of the technical cooperation activity of ICA it is difficult to estimate its part 
in the general accomplishments of the various subject matter areas. However, 
the fact that the accomplishment has been considerable is attested by such 
general facts as follows: 


Publications 


Communications media advisers have assisted subject matter specialists and 
the various branches of the cooperating governments in more than forty coun- 
tries in the production of from 2,000 to 2,500 titles of booklets, pamphlets, 
posters, magazines, and other publications each year. The aggregate press run 
of these publications have totaled from 15 to 20 million copies and have reached 
from 200 to 250 million people each year. They have appeared in from 75 to 100 
languages and have carried technical information in practically every subject 
matter field. 


Silk screen printing 


This program has introduced the method of silk screen printing into at least 
25 countries where it was not formerly used. With this method the labor of 
these countries has been used to produce inexpensive posters, wall charts and 
flipbooks in several colors for training purposes. In Libya for example all 
schools are now equipped with a growing series of wall charts for teaching such 
subjects as human physiology, plant and animal structure, and economic 
geography. 


Films 


Film production facilities have been developed in nine countries and training 
and production programs have resulted in the production of from 75 to 100 
educational and training films each year. Many countries have been supplied 
projection equipment and millions of people have been taught with these films 
each year. 

In addition to these types of general accomplishment there have been many 
specific cases in the 36 countries and territories where communications media 
programs function, a few of which are described here. 


Radio in South Vietnam 


ICA’s communications media assistance to Vietnam has played an important 
part in binding that country into a viable nation. One important part of this 
was the supplying of 1,100 village radio listening centers equipped with a power 
source, a receiver and powerful amplifiers that have added several hundred 
thousand persons to the audience able to hear Radio Vietnam. Additional trans- 
mitters are now being supplied Vietnam to further improve the reach and 
effectiveness of her internal radio broadcasting network. Technical assistance 
in programing is also being supplied. 


National media production center in the Philippines 

The national media production center has been one of the most successful of 
the centers developed in a number of countries to train personnel and support 
the communications media needs of the various branches of government. In 
the Philippines over the past several years the center has served from 60 to 75 
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different branches or agencies in the government each year by training person- 
nel, producing films, radio shows, live dramas, or printed material for them as 
a part of their regular operations. It is now a permanent part of the Philippine 
Government manned by Filipinos with only two American advisers. 


Libyan communications media program 


This program,’ which was initiated in 1953-54, has developed continuously 
until it now serves all of the joint services in agriculture, education, health, and 
various Government of Libya agencies. The basic philosophy of the program 
has been that the training of Libyans is its most important function and the 
production of communications media materials should follow as a result of such 
training. 

Approximately 50 alert young Libyans have been trained in technical and 
administrative positions—some for a 4 or 5-year period. This means that latent 
talent has been converted into six productive silk screen printers, five creative 
artists, two librarians, five projectionists, four lecturers, and two materials dem- 
onstration specialists of increasing competence. Offset printing crews have 
gained skills in material layout, negative and plate-making operations. Film 
production crews have been trained as script writers, motion picture camera- 
men, directors, and film editors. Photo-processing has reached the stage where 
Libyans from the communications media center are setting up and training 
others in schools. Seven Libyans have received a year’s training in the United 
States in the field of communications media leadership. Libyans are gradu- 
ally assuming supervisory and administrative roles with growing responsibili- 
ties. Recently an outstanding young Libyan has been appointed as director of 
the communications media center, with complete administrative direction of the 
Libyan staff. USOM technicians now act entirely in an advisory and training 
capacity. 

There are two principal centers—one in Tripoli and the other in Benghazi. 
In Segha in the Fezzan a small distribution and photo-processing center has been 
established. In the Tripoli and Benghazi centers excellent photographic lab- 
oratories, graphics departments, and efficient plants for simple forms of print- 
ing are in operation. Printing skills have reached such a high level that 14 x 17 
color posters are being reproduced in large numbers on the offset press. Both 
centers have training and demonstration halls and adequate projection facili- 
ties. There is a negative file of approximately 8,000. The film library has over 
200 titles of films and film strips. Magnetic sound tracks in Arabic are being 
put on many films produced in other countries. To date, more than 20 motion 
pictures have been made dealing largely with the development of skills and 
understanding in health, education, and agriculture, and six more are in vari- 
ous stages of production. Mobile units carry motion pictures, film strips and 
exhibits into remote areas. Comprehensive utilization courses assist in the 
training of teachers, agriculture and community development works in the use 
of communications media materials. There is an ever increasing demand for 
the various services offered by the center. 


Ecuador banana improvement 


Audiovisual communications recently played a key role in restoring accept- 
ance of Ecuadorian bananas in U.S. markets. Once one of the largest 
exporters, Ecuador’s bananas had deteriorated to the point where they were 
often rejected. This was due to two basic problems: (1) the inroads made by 
the spread of sigatoka, a serious banana disease; and (2) the damage sustained 
through rough and improper handling of bananas from the small plantations 
to the ship where they are loaded for export. Bruised spots are not detected 
in most cases until the stems have reached their destination when discolorations 
on the ripened skins show up. 

After a thorough analysis by banana specialists, the audiovisual technicians 
of the Extension Division of the Agricultural Service, Ministry of Agriculture, 
accepted the challenge of telling the growers and educating the pickers, truck- 
ers, stevedores, anyone in fact who had any part in handling the delicate fruit. 
Since the greater part of the target audience was illiterate, audiovisual commu- 
nications had to be relied upon to reach and teach tens of thousands of people. 

A film entitled “Banana Handling” was the hub of the teaching campaign 
and was made in Ecuador with backgrounds familiar to the audience. This film 
pointed out the right and wrong ways to handle the fruit. These key points 
were further emphasized in an 8-page extensively illustrated pamphlet “Han- 
dling Bananas” which was distributed to the audiences after each showing. In 
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addition, illustrated posters were displayed in fruit company offices, on docks, 
at paymasters’ windows and at the banana collecting points ; newspapers carried 
stories on the campaign written to interest local people. 

The success of this education campaign, with its emphasis on audiovisual 
presentations, was demonstrated some 6 months later when bananas from 
Ecuador were for the first time classified as premium fruit in New York and 
New Orleans. The economic gain to Ecuador from this improvement in quality 
has amounted to many millions of dollars. 


The Maryknoll Fathers’ literacy program in Bolivia 


One of Bolivia’s objectives is to bring the Indian population into the nation’s 
economic and social framework. It is a part of the solution to the country’s 
economic crisis. Relatively few of the adult Aymaras, the Indians who live on 
the high plains of Bolivia, speak Spanish, and very few can read and write 
their own language. 

To help alleviate this basic social difficulty, the Maryknoll Fathers, at their 
mission at Las Penas, have opened a “School of the Air.” A small radio station 
was set up. Radio receivers were installed in the elementary schools in 25 
communities over a radius of 30 kilometers. Local school teachers were selected 
to be leaders of the group. To assist the Maryknoll missionaries in this project, 
the Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Educaci6n loaned the services of 
elementary education technicians. These services were principally in the prep- 
aration of teaching materials to be used in the “School of the Air.” Bolivian 
technicians trained at the ICA Puerto Rico Workshop assisted in preparing silk 
screen flipcharts which were used to illustrate the lessons broadcast over the 
radio. In addition, trained Bolivian audiovisual technicians have conducted 
graphic arts training courses for Maryknoll literacy programs located in other 
farm areas of Bolivia. 

Recently Father Tom Foley of the Santa Cruz, Bolivia, Maryknoll Mission, 
wrote to the USOM Audio-visual Center in LaPaz ‘* * * it is very difficult in one 
short letter to tell you how grateful we all are and pleased with what Hugo did 
here these last few days * * * the time and work he put into his course (aver- 
aging 10 hours per day) and these young people with him, produced some top- 
notch silk screen and varigraph technicians all in five days.” Thus, a corps of 
young people at this Maryknoll Mission will now produce their own illustrated 
training materials for teaching the farmers of Bolivia.” 


The Latin American regional audiovisual workshop 


ICA sponsors a regional audiovisual workshop every two years in Latin 
America. These workshops are usually for three months and conduct courses 
in simplified writing, graphic arts, still photograph, simple motion picture photog- 
raphy, darkroom techniques, how to make puppets, write and produce radio 
shows, and related techniques. 

The workshop is always held in a Latin American country. The courses are 
taught in Spanish by Latin American instructors trained in the United States. 
Most of the talented students who take these courses are not able to benefit by 
training in the United States because they do not know English. The workshop 
is designed to eliminate this language barrier and in so doing has vastly wid- 
ened the choice of students to include many of exceptional talents. 

A constant evaluation of the progress of these students who have thus far 
attended the three workshops (Puerto Rico, 1954; Panama, Republic of Panama, 
1956; and Belo Horizonte, Brazil, 1958) is made by ICA based upon accurate 
information and it is now established that: 

(1) Elimination of cultural and language barriers accelerates the learn- 
ing process; assures qualified student participation and creates the desires 
of the students to continue study after the workshop is over. 

(2) Tuition, travel and per diem costs are considerably lower than com- 
parable short courses held in the United States. 

(3) Students establish a bond of friendship among their fellow Latin 
Americans based on the need for solving economic and social problems of 
a similar nature in their own countries. 

(4) Field missions and cooperating countries can spare their best people 
for such a short period and benefit immediately from their training. 

Outstanding examples of putting their training to use are exhibited through- 
out the region: 

A Bolivian student at the Panama workshop, who had very little formal edu- 
cation, but who speaks the Aymara language, has trained some 80 agricultural 
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youth clubs in rural Bolivia to make their own simple puppets from locally 
available materials, write their own scripts and produce their own plays—all 
designed to educate adults and children in rural areas where most of the farm- 
ers cannot speak Spanish, nor read or write their own language. Subjects for 
the shows include use of fertilizers and insecticides, care of cattle and soil, 
better gardens, and so forth. Puppet play for homemakers show how to make 
cheap clothing, how to cook, better diet, how to preserve foods. 

Similarly in Paraguay, participants who attended the Panama workshop are 
using puppets in the public health education programs especially designed to 
reach and teach mothers better health practices for their families. 

At the Brazil workshop in 1958 the theme of the training was ‘“(Hemisphere- 
wide Eradication of Malaria.” Fifty students from 14 countries designed and 
produced the prototype material for use in this campaign as part of the train- 
ing process. They designed and reduced posters, leaflets, filmstrip, slides, back- 
ground stories and articles, flipbooks, flannelgraphs and other graphic materials, 
and a simple motion picture. Advisors from the National Malaria Campaign of 
Brazil and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau provided technical guidance to 
the students and faculty. Many of these materials have been adapted by other 
Latin American countries and are now being used in the campaign. In addi- 
tion, copies have been provided to Health Ministries, through the World Health 
Organization and ICA, in other malarious areas of the world. 


Indiana University communications media leadership training program 


The third class in an 11-month leadership training program is now in attendance 
at Indiana University. This program is specially tailored to give participants 
from all over the world a combination of training and experience that will equip 
them to become leaders in the development of effective communications in their 
societies. 

During the first semester of this program the participants are given systematic 
and thorough training in the basic skills of graphics, still photography, simple 
film making, radio and some television. They get work in the psychology of learn- 
ing, the theory of communications and in the selection and evaluation of audio- 
visual communications materials. They learn how to do all the basic operations 
involved in the planning, design and production of the audio -visual communica- 
tions media. 

During the second semester they are divided into teams and each team working 
with and for an action organization in a community, they do all the work of plan- 
ning and carrying out an information education campaign in support of the pro- 
gram of that organization. Through this process they manage all stages of such 
a campaign putting the skills they learned in the first semester to work under 
pesetical conditions. This experience is a field internship in the communications 

eld. 

In past years seven such field campaigns have been completed including such 
things as a better breakfast campaign for school children in Indianapolis, a cam- 
paign with the rural electrification cooperative on the advantages of electric 
welding in farm repair shops, a vaccination campaign with a county health unit 
on vaccination of preschool children for five diseases. 

The technique of training is proving to be extremely successful returning these 
participants to their home countries well equipped to carry out similar cam- 
paigns to move knowledge and generate change with consent in their home 
countries. 


Mr. Fuuton. What is the location of those overseas classes? 

Mr. Grant. The overseas classes for these 964 employees are—they 
are on posts as distinguished from the 134 personnel, who attended 
classes before they went to their posts. 

Mr. Furron. In Washington, D.C.? Some of us might like to go 
down and see them. 

Mr.Grant. Yes,sir. Itis perfectly feasible. 

Chairman Morean. How much of the program is allotted to Africa ? 

Mr. Grant. Approximately $21 million out of the $156 million 
covered by regional country programs is allotted to Africa for 1960 
compared with approximately $14 million for the current year. 

Chairman Morean. Did I understand you to say in your statement 
that was a 60-percent increase ? 
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Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. I should make it quite clear that the pro- 
grams in the Sudan are included in Near East and south Asia in our 
regional components. 

Chairman Morean. How much of the program have they ? 

Mr. Grant. This year we have slightly over $1 million and this is 
programed to move up to approximately $414 million in 1960. 

Chairman Morcan. There are only two countries left in Europe 
where we have programs: Spain and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. GRANT. if you take the geographical terms you need to include 
Greece. 

Spain, Yugoslavia—those are the only countries with technical co- 
operation programs. 

Chairman Morean. What sort of a program have we in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Grant. I would have to turn to the Yugoslav program book. 
My recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that we have technicians working 
in the field of highways—there are projects in the technical coopera- 
tion field in agriculture. forestry and fisheries totaling $505,000 ; indus- 
try and mining, $606,000 ; transportation, $124,000; health and sanita- 
tion, $75,000; education, $30,000; public administration, $180,000; 
community development, social welfare and housing, $100,000. 

Chairman Morean. What is the total ? 

Mr. Grant. The total technical cooperation is $1,800,000. Of this, 
the U.S. technicians is $243,000. The noncontract participants, $894,- 
000. Contract services, $584,000. Commodities, $32,000, and other 
costs, $47,000. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Grant, there is more of an increase in ac- 
tual dollars for Latin America than for Africa. 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. There is approximate] a $9 million increase 
for Latin America as compared with a nearly $7 million increase 
for Africa as we describe it in the State Department. 

Chairman Morcan. How much money was left in the unobligated, 
unliquidated balances at, say, June 30, last year, in the technical as- 
sistance program ¢ 

Mr. Grant. A relatively small amount, if any. I would like to 
ask Mr. Murphy to answer this question, if T may. 

Chairman Morean. I am just interested in your figures. Last year 
at this time you indicated you had 50 percent of the funds obligated. 
This year you say you are running ahead almost 60 percent. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN MURPHY, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR- 
CONTROLLER, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. Moureuy. The total unexpended at last June 30, Mr. Chairman, 
was approximately $161 million. I beg your pardon; $165 million. 
The comparable figure for this June 30 is expected to be $171 million. 
These would be all obligated funds. 

Chairman Morean. Then, by June 30, this year, all the funds for 
the fiscal year 1959 program will be obligated. 

Mr. Mureuy. That is our expectation. I should make one exception 
to that: With respect to the $8 million which the committee added 
last year for the beefup in the training and personnel system we have 
limited our use specifically to the purposes described by the com- 
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mittee and there is a small balance—we assumed something in the 
neighborhood of $2 million perhaps that will not be obligated on 
June 30. Our books show that. This is because of the difficulty of 
getting the program underway during the year. 
Phe oe sar Morcan. There was some transfer of some of those 
nds 

Mr. Mureny. We found up to $1.7 million has been OK’d for 
transfer to administrative expenses to meet the expenses under 411 (b). 
Of the balance, the $6.3 million of the $8 million, $2.1 million we esti- 
mate at this point would be unobligated June 30 and would lapse to 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Grant. Now the type moved over to administrative would be 
if we had added a man to our administrative staff to handle the 
increased language training—the establishment of these facilities. 
He is cere on the administrative side but it is a result of the ex- 
panded language training programs, so his costs are paid out of this 
increased program. 

Chairman Morean. Thank you. 

Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Currerrtetp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I regret that I was late in coming to the committee but I had to 
appear before a subcommittee of Appropriations on a flood project in 
my district. Sometimes we have to look after something in our dis- 
trict as well as overseas. 

I was interested in your language training program and the progress 
that you have made. I ask this simply for information: Does the 
State Department have a separate language training program or do 
you use some of their facilities in this training program ? ‘ 

Mr. Grant. We use, for example, the Foreign Service Institute 
here for our language training as well as theirs and we reimburse 
them for the added costs. 

Mr. Currrrrievp. I see we have a pamphlet on it here and I will get 
the information I wish from that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr, Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

When the committee increased by $8 million the Executive request 
for technical cooperation last year and the Congress confirmed the 
committee’s action, it was stated in the report that the committee felt 
that recruitment procedures could be improved in order to assure 
more careful selection for your program. é 

Were you able to make progress along that line during the past 
year with the addition of these funds? 

Mr. Grant. Very definitely, sir. 

If you will return to the nonregional program book, page 34, under 
the title “Accomplishments” in the left-hand column you will see some 
of these. We now have a selection panel. New candidates coming 
in are reviewed by a panel of people who bring a compositive of 
experience to bear on the appropriateness of the individual. Every 
candidate approved by the selection panel is now interviewed in his 
home so we can actually see how the man lives, meet his wife, see the 
environment in which he lives to determine his suitability for going 
abroad. 
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We have set up an improved personnel performance rating system 
with evaluation panels now iehadiiie people both from within the 
agency and experts in the field from outside so that before our eco- 
nomists are, for example, promoted, our technicians, they are carefully 
screened annually by this evaluation panel, and the technicians for 
promotion, who should be promoted are identified and the technicians 
who really should be released from the agency by basis of past per- 
formance are identified. 

Mr. Sextpen. Do you work through any of the colleges in your 
recruitment program ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir; very extensively. 

I was looking for some personnel for our program planning office 
the other day and was told, for example, that some 500 private institu- 
tions, primarily educational institutions, could be reached to attempt 
to provide the kind of personnel we were looking for. 

If you want more information on this I might refer to Mr. Cook, 
here, our Assistant Deputy Director for Administration. 

Mr. Sevpen. Do you have a breakdown on the percentage of new 
personnel being acquired through the colleges? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD COOK, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


FOR ADMINISTRATION, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Coon. It would be very difficult to get that, Mr. Selden. 

There are about a dozen colleges, On a basis of developing a con- 
tinuing rotation with them, there is an effort to obtain what we would 
call some of their mid-career people for two years to serve overseas 
with us and then return to the university without any loss of pension 
rights, priority, and so forth. We are doing this on a test basis. 

Mr. Sevpen. What are the 12 colleges? 

Mr. Cook. I don’t remember them offhand. 


Mr. Sevpen. Can you furnish that information for the record ? 
Mr. Cook. Yes. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SUPPLEMENT TO TESTIMONY OF MR. RicHarp F. Cook, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION, ICA 


U.S. universities and colleges have made outstanding contributions to ICA’s 
overseas recruitment program. Assistance is rendered in a wide variety of 
media, including: (a) arrangements for direct contacts on-campus by ICA 
recruitment officers, and technical staff specialists, who explain recruitment 
needs, develop sources for further contact, and interview referred applicants; 
(b) dissemination of information on ICA vacancies through faculty channels, 
to graduate students, in university publications, through college placement 
services, by posting literature on bulletin boards, ete.; (c) direct program 
implementation through contracts with ICA, cooperating governments, or for- 
eign institutions; (d) providing faculty specialists for varying periods of direct 
service at oversea posts. 

Attachment A lists over 500 colleges and universities which have been con- 
tacted by ICA representatives, in one way or another, thus far in fiscal year 
1959. The list is arranged in alphabetical sequence of the States, and clearly 
reflects full national and regional coverage geographically, by subject matter 
specialization, and balance among types of institutions. 

Individual institutional contacts are supplemented by the maintenance of close 
working relationships with national organizations, such as the Association of 
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Land-Grant Colleges, the American Council on Education, Phi Delta Kappa, the 
national education fraternity, and the numerous other subsidiary and specialty 
professional groups. 

The extensive and continuous contacts between ICA and the colleges and 
universities have produced positive and sizable results. Approximately 1,600 
potential candidates have been referred thus far in fiscal year 1959 for con- 
sideration for professional and technical vacancies. In addition, over 500 ap- 
plications for overseas intern positions were stimulated directly by college and 
university publicity. Further, over 250 younger, though experienced, profes- 
sional and technical specialists were referred through institutional sources for 
the support specialist program. While it would be too costly to analyze records 
to obtain an accurate figure, it is reasonably estimated that about 198 of the 
1,034 new hires in the first 9 months of fiscal year 1959 have been the direct 
result of college and university referrals. ; 

In addition to this contribution to ICA’s direct-hire complement, 53 U.S. 
colleges and universities are engaged in implementing 79 ICA-financed contracts 
in 32 foreign countries. As of March 31, 1959, a total of 560 technicians were 
working overseas under these contracts. Attachment B provides certain details 
of these university contracts. 

An extension of this successful university contract program into the direct- 
hire staffing area has recently been the subject of preliminary exploration in 
ICA. The basic idea entails an arrangement under which universities would 
undertake continually to staff certain specific overseas positions by rotation of 
faculty members on a minimum 2-year basis. A sampling of 11 university 
presidents has been contacted for opinions on the feasibility and desirability 
of the plan. The 11 include the University of Flordia, University of Denver, 
University of California, Tulane University, University of Minnesota, University 
of Nebraska, University of Pittsburgh, Dartmouth College, University of Indiana, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Princeton University. Insufficient responses are 
presently available on which to base any conclusions. 


Attachment A 


List or COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WuHom ICA Is WoRKING ON 
RECRUITMENT 


ALABAMA 
Alabama College 


CALIFORNIA 
California College of Arts & Crafts 





Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Spring Hill College 

Tuskegee Institute 

Alabama A. & M. College 
Birmingham-Southern College 
University of Alabama 
Talladega College 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska 


ARIZONA 


Arizona State College 
University of Arizona 


ARKANSAS 


Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal 
College 

Arkansas State College 

Harding College 

Ouachita Baptist College 

Philander Smith College 

University of Arkansas 


California Western University 
Claremont Men’s College 

College of the Pacific 

George Pepperdine College 

La Sierra College 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Occidental College 

Pacific Union College 

Pasadena College 

Pomona College 

Sacramento State College 

St. Mary’s College 

San Diego State College 

San Francisco State College 
Stanford University 

University of Redlands 
University of California 
University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Southern California 
Whittier College 

California State Polytechnie College 
California Institute of Technology 
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List OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WHOM ICA IS WORKING ON 
REcCRUITMENT—Continued 


COLORADO 


Colorado College 
University of Denver 
University of Colorado 
Colorado State University 


CONNECTICUT 


University of Connecticut 
Fairfield University 
Hillyer College 

Wesleyan University 
Yale University 
University of Hartford 
University of Bridgeport 
Trinity College 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, 

Catholic University 

George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Howard: University 


FLORIDA 


Bethune-Cookmann College 
Florida Southern College 
Florida State University 
Rollins College 

Stetson University 
University of Florida 
University of Tampa 
Florida A. & M. University 
University of Miami 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta University 

Berry College 

Clark College 

Emory University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Mercer University 

North Georgia College 
University of Georgia 
Valdosta State College 
Fort Valley State College 
Morehouse College 
Savannah State College 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii 


IDAHO 


College of Idaho 

Idaho State College 
Northwest Nazarene College 
University of Idaho 


38361-——59— pt. 6——16 


ILLINOIS 


Augustana College 

Aurora College 

Blackburn College 

Bradley College 

Carthage College 

DePaul University 
Elmhurst College 
Greenville College 

Tliinois College 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Knox College 

Lake Forest College 
Loyola University 
MacMurray College 
McKendree College 
Millikin University 
Monmouth College 

North Central College 
Northwestern University 
Olivet Nazarene College 
Quincy College 

Rockford College 

The Principia 

University of Chicago 
Wheaton College 
University of Illinois 
Roosevelt University 
Southern Illinois University 


INDIANA 


Anderson College 
Butler University 
DePauw University 
Earlham College 
Evansville College 
Franklin College 
Goshen College 
Hanover College 
Indiana Central College 
Manchester College , 
St. Josephs College 
Taylor University 
Notre Dame 

Wabash College 
Indiana University 
Purdue University 


IOWA 


Buena Vista College 
Coe College 

Cornell College 

Drake University 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Loras College 

Luther College 
Morningside College 
Parsons College 

St. Ambrose College 
Simpson College 
University of Dubuque 
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List oF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WHOM ICA IS WORKING ON 


RECRUITMENT—Continued 
1owa—continued MASSACHUSETTS 

Upper Iowa University American International College 

Wartburg College Amherst College 

Westmar College Boston College 

Grinnelle College Boston University 

Iowa State College Brandeis University 

State University of Iowa College of the Holy Cross 
Emerson College 

KANSAS Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Baker University 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Friends University 

St. Benedict’s College 
Southwestern College 
University of Kansas 
University of Wichita 
Washburn University of Topeka 
Kansas State College 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College 

Bellarmine College 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Union College 

University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 
Kentucky State College 
Berea College 


LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana 
Dillard University 

Louisiana College 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University 

McNeese State College 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Southern University 

Tulane University 


Grambling College 
MAINE 

Colby College 

Bates College 


Bowdoin College 
University of Maine 


MARYLAND 


Loyola College 

Morgan State College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 
Washington Missionary College 
Western Maryland College 
Maryland State College 
University of Maryland 

Johns Hopkins University 


Merrimack College 

Springfield College 

Suffolk University 

Tufts University 

Clark University 

University of Massachusetts 
Northwestern University 
Williams College 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College 

Alma College 

Aquinas College 

Calvin College 

Emmanuel Missionary College 
Hillsdale College 

Hope College 

Kalamazoo College 
Augsburg College 
Carleton College 
University of Michigan 
Michigan State University 
Wayne State University 


MINNESOTA 


College of St. Thomas 
Concordia College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 

St. John’s University 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Olaf College 

University of Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson State College 

Millsaps College 

Mississippi College 

Mississippi Southern College 
Mississippi State College 

University of Mississippi 

Tougaloo Southern Christian College 
Alcorn A. & M. College 


MISSOURI 


Central College 
Drury College 
Rockhurst 
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LIST oF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WHOM ICA IS WORKING ON 


RECRUITMENT—Continued 
MISSOURI—continued NEW yYoRK—continued 
St. Louis University Le Moyne College 
University of Kansas City Manhattan College 
Washington University Niagara University 
William Jewell College Pace College 
Lincoln University Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
University of Missouri Russell Sage College 
St. Bonaventure University 
MONTANA St. Francis College 
St. John’s University 
Carroll College Columbia University 
Rocky Mountain College State University of New York 
Montana State College Union College 
Montana State University University of Buffalo 
College of Great Falls University of Rochester 
Wagner College 
NEBRASKA Yeshiva University 
Creighton Universit Ciaticon College of Techno 
Hastings College Colgate University ogy 
Midland College Cornell Universit 
Nebraska Wesleyan University Hamilton Coll y 
Union College a on Vollege 
oughton College 
University of Omaha New York Uni i 
University of Nebraska Peete Tanti aoa ty 
HIRE St. Lawrence University 
ae Syracuse University 


Dartmouth College 
St. Anselm’s College 
University of New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 


Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Newark College of Engineering 
Princeton University 

Rider College 


Rutgers, The State University of N.J. 


St. Peter’s College 

Seton Hall University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Upsala College 

Drew University 


NEW MEXICco 


University of New Mexico 
New Mexico College of A. & M. Arts 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College 

Alfred University 

Canisius College 

Fordham University 

Hobart & William Smith Colleges 
Hofstra College 

Iona College 

Ithaca College 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural & Technical College 
Atlantic Christian College 
North Carolina State College 
Catawba College 

East Carolina College 
Guilford College 

High Point College 

Lenoir Rhyne College 

Wake Forest College 

Duke University 

Elon College 

University of North Carolina 
Davidson College 


NORTH DAKOTA 


University of North Dakota 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


OHIO 
Antioch College 

Ashland College 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Bowling Green State University 
Capital University 
College of Wooster 
Central State College 
Denison University 
Fenn College 

Heidelberg College 
Hiram College 

John Carroll University 
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List or COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WHOM ICA Is WORKING ON 


REcRUITMENT—Continued 
oHio—continued PENNSYLVANIA—continued 
Kenyon College Lycoming College 
Marietta College Muhlenberg College 


Mount Union College 
Muskingum College 

Ohio Northern University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein College 
University of Akron 
University of Cineinnati 
University of Dayton 
University of Toledo 
Western Reserve University 
Wilmington College 
Wittenberg College 

Xavier University 
Youngstown University 
Case Institute of Technology 
Kent State University 
Miami University 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Nazarene College 

University of Agriculture & Applied 
Science 

Oklahoma Baptist University 

Oklahoma City University 

Phillins University 

University of Oklahoma 

University of Tulsa 

Langston University 

Oklahoma State University 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College 
Linfield College 
University of Portland 
Willamette University 
University of Oregon 
Oregon State College 
Reed College 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College 

Allegheny College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Dickinson College 

Duquesne University 
Elizabethtown College 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Geneva College 

Gettysburg College 

Grove City College 

Haverford College 

Juniata College 

Lafayette College 

LaSalle College 

Lebanon Valley College 


Pennsylvania Military College 
St. Francis College 

St. Joseph’s College 

St. Vincent College 
Swarthmore College 

Thiel College 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Seranton 
Ursinus College 

Villanova University 
Washington and Jefferson College 
Waynesburg College 
Westminster College 

Wilkes College 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
Gannon College 

Lehigh University 

Moravian College 

National Agricultural College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Temple University 

King’s College 


PUERTO RICO 


University of Puerto Rico 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island School of Design 
University of Rhode Island 
Providence College 

Brown University 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Furman University 
Newberry College 
Presbyterian College 

South Carolina State College 
University of South Carolina 
Wofford College 

Clemson Agricultural College 
The Citadel 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College 
South Dakota State College 
State University of South Dakota 


TEN NESSEE 


Austin Peay State College 
Bethel College 
Carson-Newman College 
David Lipscomb College 
Fisk University 

Lincoln Memorial University 
Maryville College 
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List oF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES WITH WHOM ICA Is WORKING ON 
RECRUITMENT—Continued 


TEN NESSEE—Continued 


Memphis State University 

Union University 

University of Chattanooga 
University of the South 
Vanderbilt University 

Knoxville College 

Tennessee A. & I. State University 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Tennessee 


TEXAS 


A. & M. College of Texas 
Austin College 
East Texas Baptist College 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Howard Payne College 
College of Technology, Lamar State 
McMurry College 
Pan American College 
Rice Institute 
St. Mary’s University 
Sonthern Methodist University 
Southwestern University 
Sul Ross State College 
Texas College of Arts and Industries 
Texas Lutheran College 
Texas Southern University 
Texas Technological College 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Trinity University 
University of Houston 
University of Texas 
Abilene Christian College 
Baylor University 
Midwestern University 
Prairie View A. & M. College 
Texas Christian University 
Wiley College 

UTAH 


Brigham Young University 

University of Utah 

Utah State University of Agriculture & 
Applied Science 

Westminster College 


VERMONT 


Middlebury College 
Norwich University 
St. Michael’s College 
University of Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College 

Emory and Henry College 
Hampton Institute 
Lynchburg College 

Roanoke College 

University of Richmond 
University of Virginia 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia State College 
Madison College 

College of William and Mary 
Washington & Lee 


WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound 
Gonzaga University 

Pacific Lutheran College 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle University 

Walla Walla College 
Whitworth College 

State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
Whitman College 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College 

Davis & Elkins College 
Fairmont State College 
Shepherd College 

West Virgina State College 
West Virginia University 

West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Marshall College 


WISCONSIN 


Beloit College 

Carroll College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milton College 

Ripon College 

St. Norbert College 
University of Wisconsin 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming 
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Overseas technicians furnished under university contracts 








































Number of 
technicians 
Region and country Name of U.S. university Field of activity epee 
4) ar. 31 
1959 (to 
for country) 
Far Eastregional: Laos, | University of Michigan.......-- Education (English language)... 3 
Thailand, and Viet- 
Latin America 
OS eae University of Temnessee..__-..-- Public administration___-_-__...- 4 
elle ALS LAE « Purdue University............-- Agriculture, home economics.--- 
Michigan State University-_---- Business ad PEE wanccanm 16 
University of Michigan. -.-.--..-- aa ae 
ee University of Chicago._......--- ee REE ee st 4 
Colombia........-... Tulane University aie: it eieeninnk Gnas chidetie } 1 
Michigan State University---_._- Agriculture, natural resources. -- 
Costa Rica University of Florida. --.......- ee - SEE EN 3 
Guatemala. NN TEE ET IE SEO Te SMO OT AE TS |. MET Pee R OTR 
Mexico University of Michigan. -..----.-- Vocational education..........-- 1 
Panama... University of Tennessee_.--_---- Public administration..........- 2 
Paraguay. University of Buffalo. _-_........] Medical education. -_...........- 2 
Pwru......- University of North Carolina...| Sanitary engineering, agricul- o 
ture, textile engineering. 
University of New Hampshire..| Education - --...............-...-]-.-.------.. 
Near East: 
Afghanistan........| University of Wyoming......... sae, engineering educa- 
Columbia University --........- Education... ......... 
Ceylon....... aa AT ORE ois tbhsnd ewccnnd Agriculture, engineering - 4 
ES Gs caiwqtiint enna University of Mlinois__- Agriculture, engineering - 
University of Wisconsin. - -| Engineering, education 
University of Tennessee__....... Agriculture, education (home 
economics) _........... 40 
Ohio State University_.........- a 8 education _ 
Kansas State College —- 
University of Missouri-_......._]....- 
Columbia University ---........- Saneetion” > 
DR 5 ic dadobiunete Utah State University. ......... Agriculture... ........ 
Syracuse University__........... Audiovisual education. 
University of Southern Califor- | Public administration.-...-..... 4 
nia, 
Brigham Young University---.. AOA. «6 cdi sicwcscdesssese 
We ee University of Arizona_.........- DET, 5a tin cinbetmentonmnn 4 
| SEs State University of New York..| Public health, education, agri- 
culture, industry. 10 
New York University-.........- Business administration......... 
Nepal University of Oregon _.......... TN 3 
(aes State College of Washington__..| Agriculture, engineering, edu- 
cation, business administra- 
tion, home economics. 
Memes BO) G8 6k cicn esa Education, business adminis- 
tration, agriculture, home 
economics. 30 
Colorado State University --.-.- Engineering, agriculture, edu- 
cation, home economics 
Wharton School of Finance__...| Public and business administra- 
tion. 
Indiana University._.......-.... Modine. .....wdicss ct donne } 
TREE ..ncoccovedese Georgetown University_-......-- ae (English), language 
ti ing. 
University of Nebraska_--.-..... Agriculture, engineering, busi- 
— administration, educa- 24 
tion. 
New York University_.......... Public administration........... 
Spring Garden Institute_.._..... Engineering (automotive me- 
cbanics). 
Africa: 
| See Oklahoma State University--~-_- DING | gc nncnksinnnpe tedden 48 
ERT OES Rutgers College. -...........-.-.. Engineering............ 
AIO cin dcknemnnisinns Prairie View A. & M. College...| Vocational education............ 23 
Sierra Leone-........ Ohio State University_..........}-.... | es REELS eee eet 
ERE EER —— Trades-Technical In- |-.... | AUER Ee ee Ware 
stitute. 
Western Nigeria....| Ohio University............--... Bs. as nntennenmiihatinal o 
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Overseas technicians furnished under university contracts—Continued 























Number of 
technicians 
Region and country Name of U.S. university Field of activity —- 
of Mar. 31, 
1959 (total 
for country) 
Far East: 
Republic of China..}| Pennsylvania State University..| Education_-_..........-..-.--..- 8 
Purdue University_............. fae ap Sane ne 
Indonesia..........- University of California_.......- Engineering, medicine -_.......- 
University of Kentucky-_-..-..--- Engineering, agriculture___.__-..- ot 
Tuskegee Institute_...........-- Vocational education.........--- 
SUDO ccuddicedicsn University of Michigan. .-.-.....- Engineering, industrial manage- | 
ment, business administration - 5 
University of Massachusetts....| Agriculture _-............-.--.--- 
SR cic wm tamednoicanl University of Minnesota. ......- Agriculture, engineering, medi- 
cine, nursing, public adminis- 
tration, dentistry 37 
George Peabody College_--..-.-.-.. p ERT SGT WET SEE. | 
Washington University. .....-.-- Business management... 
Syracuse University..........--- ea 
Philippines. -.-...... Cornell University.............- Agriculture, forestry __.....-..-.- 
Stanford University_..........-- pS SSR eae 23 
Syracuse University_...........- Industrial management. --.-....-- 
Thailand........... University of Texas__.........-- ET BR. 
Oregon State College_......... ae ee eee 
Indiana University.............. ot public administra- 41 
MN. noha edckliddciancsddes 
Wayne State University. --_...-.- Vocational education_..........- 
University of Hawaii_...........|..--. SER EAL Sey eee ee 
VICAR... .ccncescus Michigan State University.....- Public administration_.......... 50 














Mr. Setpen. Do the 12 colleges represent all sections of the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Coox. All sections of the country, yes, sir. We have had some 
discussions with them with regard to their ability to get a particular 
from a certain field each year. We feel if we do this we will have a 
continuing source of recruitment to fill we hope several hundred jobs. 
We have » this with government agencies, we would like to do this 
with private organizations and universities in order to get this source 
developed. To Cane people in right in the midst of their career rather 
than the very young who are not accepted by the countries, and the: 
people who have retired, the people who cannot stand the rigors of 
overseas life. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuton. We are glad to have you here. You have made a 
very interesting statement. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Futron. I would like for you to submit for the record a state- 
ment on what additional programs you would recommend if the U.S. 
technical cooperation program for the fiscal year 1960 were increased, 
for example, first in Latin America by $50 million, secondly in Latin 
America by $100 million, thirdly in Africa by $50 million, fourthly 
in Africa by an increase of $100 million. 

I would also like to have what the original country requests were 
in both Latin America and Africa for the fiscal year 1960 in the tech- 
nical cooperation programs. 

Next, f would like to have whatever the original U.S. estimate is 
for the particular country, either the local US. team in a country 
or our desk or staff. 
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In addition I would like to have what the change was at the ICA 
Washington staff level in adjusting these requests which have then 
come up to them for decision. 

I would like to have what the decision was on the Bureau of the 
Budget level. As to what final figure came out at the Bureau of the 
Budget level. What was the Bureau of the Budget position and what 
was the final Presidential position in his message. The amount that 
finally ended up in the President’s message. 

What I am asking for is a history, both in Latin America and Africa 
by individual country, of the figures that have been submitted for each 
country in making up this recommendation to us so that we can see 
the varieties of opinion and judgment that may have gone into the 
programs. 

Suppose that you would take a 50 percent cut in the figures recom- 
mended for fiscal year 1960, of $179.5 million for the fiscal year 
bilateral technical cooperation program, would you give us for the 
record at a later date a short comment as to the effect on the pro- 
gram and as to our U.S. security and free world progress up or down ? 

Thank you very much, and I yield back the balance of my time. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Mr. Fulton requested statement on additional programs which would be recom- 
mended if the technical cooperation programs for fiscal year 1960 for Africa and 
for Latin America each were increased by $50 million or by $100 million. 


Statement 


It would not be possible to recommend effective and practical programs of 
technical cooperation for Africa and Latin America in the magnitudes mentioned 
in Mr. Fulton’s question. Technical cooperation is, and we believe ought to 
continue to be, directed at assisting in the fulfillment of human skills require- 
ments and not to capital needs of developing countries. While the program 
retains this focus, its fund requirements are for personal services and related 
costs, including contract costs, for training costs, for demonstration supplies and 
equipment, and for limited incidental costs. The personal service or technical 
element is the most critical of elements in determining program magnitude. 
Accordingly, the effective capability of ICA in recruiting high quality staff also 
has a critical and direct relation to the size of the program which can be 
sustained. . 

Furthermore, since the program is aimed at assisting cooperating country 
develop persons and institutions, and is not designed to conduct operations, the 
number of persons able to utilize U.S. technical advice and guidance is also a 
limiting factor which can only gradually be countered. 

A conservative consideration of the above factors lead to the executive branch 
recommendations of increased technical cooperation programs for Africa and 
Latin America. The above factors would militate against significantly greater 
or more rapid expansion than that proposed by the Executive. 

“Mr. Futton. Suppose that you would take a 50-percent cut in the figures 
recommended for fiscal year 1960, of $179.5 million for the fiscal year bilateral 
technical cooperation program, would you give us for the record at a later date 
a short comment as to the effect on the program and as to our U.S. security and 
free world progress up or down?” 


Response 


The determined quest of the people of the underdeveloped world to find a 
means to overcome their traditional poverty, disease, hunger, and ignorance 
will bring change. Governments and development concepts are on trial. They 
will be cast aside if they do not prove their ability to serve the hones and aspira- 
tions of the people. To the sick, hungry, and illiterate, the competitive ideologies 
in this war on want becomes significant only as their promises are translated 
into tangible results in progress toward a better life. This war can and must 
‘be won by democratic forces. 

Military and economic assistance are essential to our short- and long-term 
interests but are not enough alone to assure ultimate victory. Broad-scaled 
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realistic but imaginative action must be continued to assist the underdeveloped 
countries to eliminate their serious lack of basic technical and administrative 
skills, techniques, and institutions needed for sound progress. An increasing 
reliance by these countries upon democratic institutions and concepts is essen- 
tial to a continued strengthening of the free world and of an environment com- 
patible to our interests. 

Bilaterial technical cooperation since its inception has grown modestly but 
steadily. This growth has resulted from increased interest, ability, and oppor- 
tunities in the existing underdeveloped countries and from the entry into being 
of a number of newly independent countries. 

The proposed technical cooperation program aid level for fiscal year 1960 has 
been carefully worked out on the basis of priority needs, absorptive capacity, and 
our ability to assist. To cut the proposed funding in half would not only prevent 
us from engaging in new programs but would also cause a substantial reduction 
in current programs and technical personnel. Perhaps most serious of all, 
any significant reduction of our program would of necessity be interpreted by 
the underdeveloped countries as a clear-cut indication of our loss of interest in 
them and their problems. With increasing threats and blandishments by the 
Communist bloc, and increased pressure by their people for a better life, the 
governments of many of the underdeveloped countries would be placed in an 
untenable position and would be forced to accept bloc aid with all of its 
implications. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Fountain. _ 

Mr. Founratn. No questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Wainwright. 

_ Mr. Warnwanicut. As a matter of education, the only place I no- 
ticed you used point 4 in your statement was at page 10, about the 
middle of the page. You will notice you used the expression “point 4.” 

Is that an interchangeable expression for technical cooperation and 
technical assistance ? 

It was. I didn’t know whether it still is. 

Mr. Grant. It still is in er parts of the world. 

If you go out to a place like Iran, the term “point 4” is widely used 
among the public, for example, to describe our activities. 

When you get down to Latin America where the start of our ac- 
tivities antedated point 4—— ? . ! ‘ 

Mr. Warnwaiont. Particularly in connection with Latin America, 
the words “point 4” came up. 

When you are talking about it in the agency, do you call it a point 
4 program or do you refer to it by the full title 

Mr. Grant. “Technical cooperation” is the term we usually use. 
Although in scattered areas and more widely among the public you 
will find point 4. In this country it is frequently still used. Much 
less so than 8 or 9 years ago. : : 

Mr. Warnwricnt. How is a particular point 4 or technical coop- 
eration program in a particular country arrived at—is it arrived 
at based on recommendations of the home office or of on-the-spot de- 
cisions or requests from the local government? In other words, what 
is the process by which you would arrive at a program in a particular 
location ? EL. a 

Mr. Grant. Just to make sure I understand your question, is it how 
do we start a technical cooperation program in a country or how 
we determine whether to take up a project? _ 5 ‘ 

’ Mr. Warnwrient. From the time of the inception of the idea to 
the final approval or the transfer of money to implement the proj- 
ect, what do you do? 

Mr. Grant. Let us take a current program. For the great major- 
ity of the projects it is fairly simple because they are already going 
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projects that require another year’s funding. For these we make the 
estimate with the host country officials of what we require. 

Now, for a new project, these for the 1960 budget year 

Mr. Warnwnaieut. Let’s say 1961. I presume that is what you are 
working on now. 

Mr. Grant. Our technicians—— 

Mr. Warnwricut. There is 1960 for consideration right here today, 
but the ideas, the concepts are being applied to 1961. 

Mr. Grant. Our technicians in the field will be talking with and 
working with host government officials and projects; possible proj- 
ects will be identified. 

Mr. Warnwricut. You are right on the nub there. Now, how is 
that arrived at? Is it identified or suggested by the host government 
or do you suggest it ? 

Mr. Grant. In the great majority of cases it is requested by some 
host country official. Now, at this very early stage it may be orally, 
it may be in writing and if we look with favor upon the particular 
idea we will start working out the details with them. These, then, 
get submitted to Washington with the rest of our program in Au- 
— 1959. They will then be tied into our program books, broken 

own by technicians, commodities and the like. When the program 
is approved in the field before we actually go ahead, there must be 
a formal identification by the foreign government that they definitely 
want to go ahead with this project and agreement is then signed to 
proceed with it. This will probably be in the fall of 1960 for imple- 
mentation in the winter of 1960-61 and the spring of 1961. 

Mr. Watnwricut. Mr. Chairman, I have used my time. May I 
proceed for a minute more? 

Chairman Morean. Surely. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. This is a matter of my education and I apologize 
for boring the committee members who know all this. 

One of the things that apparently was quite successful in India 
was a Norwegian fishing project. It is my understanding this was 
arrived at through conferences with the Norwegian Ambassador and 
Nehru. A sort of a cocktail party conversation. From that blos- 
somed forth what I am sure you know has been a highly successful 

roject in that country. I just happened to pick that one at random. 

t was held out as one that all the Norwegians and Indians in the 
fishing business know about because the Norwegians furnished the 
dollars or whatever it was— 

Mr. Grant. And technicians. 

Mr. Wartnwricut. To set it up, and it came from the Norwegian 
people rather than their Government. 

Do we in essence arrive at the same—would a project be arrived at 
in much the same way in a similar country under similar circum- 
stances? I don’t mean quite as casually as that. 

Mr. Grant. Of course, projects get identified out at the early stages 
through a wide variety of ways. Usually there have been discussions 
kad between some of our people and technical personnel of the other 
government concerned. From the minister on down, to a point where 
we are sufficiently sure they want to go ahead with this and we are of 
the opinion it can be implemented and is of distinct value in that 
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country so that we include it in our programing process at an early 
stage. 

erhaps the easiest way is to describe what happened when we 
started our pres in Ceylon, in the spring of 1956, and I personally 
participated as head of our team that did this. 

We brought in a group of 10 technicians and spent a month—5 
weeks—in the country talking with all the ministries as to their fields, 
their problems, where they wanted assistance. 

Mr. Warnwricut. All your team were able to pronounce the name 
of the Prime Minister without difficulty ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes. 

I might say that when we got there, the Prime Minister was still 
Sir Kotelawala and a month after we got there, Mr. Bandaranaike be- 
came Prime Minister. 

After these extensive discussions with the other government tech- 
nicians they then presented us with a list of projects they wanted us 
to go ahead with, totaling several times the amount that we thought 
we would probably want to start with. 

Mr. Warnwricut. In other words, the origin of the idea for a proj- 
ect came from them. They came with a set of ideas and sides? 

Mr. Grant. Yes 

Ronit VV Ar: Is that standard operating procedure in most 
places ? 

Mr. Grant. It is standard. The end result may be slightly differ- 
ent. In other words, they want technical assistance in a certain way. 
Just as you would go to your architect with some preconceived ideas 
as to the kind of house you want and by the time he has kicked it 
around with you for 2 or 3 hours you may come up with some modifi- 
cations because the architect has an extensive experience in this field. 

We then spent a week in which the team took a look at the total 
country problems where the major needs were for moving ahead, 
where the principal bottlenecks were. We decided we couldn’t do 
everything they wanted done, that we should concentrate on a few 
main lines of endeavor upon which they wanted our help. 

We then returned for detailed discussion with the Ceylonese and 
said, “Within the context of this amount of funds our suggestion is 
that they be used for the following purposes.” 

We explained our reasons why. Their Coordinator of External 
Aid agreed. 

We then developed all the specific details of the project. 

Mr. Wartnwricnt. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I wanted to know. 

Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetz. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortn. About how many people have you recruited or 
will you recruit in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Grant. As I mentioned, if you will turn to page 15 of my 
statement, the fourth line from the bottom; we say there has been 
a net addition in 1959 of 265 technicians overseas up to March 1959, 
compared with a net addition of 36 for the comparable period last 
year. 
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Mr. Becxworrn. I am talking about what you estimate you will 
recruit in fiscal year 1959. What is your total? 

Mr. Grant. The estimate is, I think, roughly 350 or so. The figures 
are under “Technical cooperation,” on page 109 in the red book. 
It is a difference between 2,585 and 2,853. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Just give me the total figure. 

Mr. Grant. You are asking for the total recruitment ? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Yes, in 1959. 

Mr. Grant. The net recruitment we expect is 383. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I only want to know how many people you expect 
to recruit in 1959 for ICA. 

Mr. Coox. Approximately 1,100 people, and we expect to net out of 
that 383. That is our projection. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Let’s use the word “hire.” How many do you 
expect to hire in fiscal 1959 ? 

r. Coox. Between 1,000 and 1,100 people. That is our estimate. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What do you estimate it will cost you to recruit 
scons these, to hire each of these? How much money will you 
spen 

Pr. Coox. That would be very difficult to guess as to the amount. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Well, you ought to have some idea about it. It is 
a big undertaking according to your own testimony here. 

Mr. Coox. I do have some idea. 

Mr. Becxwortn. What is it ? 

Mr. Coox. My idea is approximately $2,000 or $2,500 per person to 
recruit. 

Mr. Beckwortn. $2,000 to hire a person ? 

Mr. Cook. The reason for it is that 

Mr. Becxworrtu. Let me ask you this: Do you have any idea what 
the Civil Service Commission spends to recruit one person ¢ 

Mr. Coox. No; I don’t have the latest figures. 

Mr. Beckworru. How far are you from the Civil Service Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Coox. My guess is we wouldn’t be very far from the figures. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Will you check this and put your answer in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I am afraid you are far off. You may not be, but 
I think probably you are. 

Mr. Cook. I would like to check our figure too. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You are making the statement you estimate it 
will cost about $2,000 per person to recruit ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You are not talking about training now? 

Mr. Coox. This is recruitment. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


1. Estimated total new direct-hire of ICA overseas personnel during fiscal 
year 1959: 














Actual, July 1, 1958, through Mar. 31, 1959 1, 034 
Estimated, Apr. 1 through June 30, 1959 215 
Total 5 1, 249 


2. ICA costs to employ each overseas employee: 


(a) Cost of recruitment (locating, screening, evaluating, and placing 
candidate) $434 
(0) Cost of processing to point of call to duty (includes background inves- 
tigation, medical examinations, advice on shipment of household 
goods, ete.) ----- haves dich dnialgtaiin mw ashapectely sient 665 
(c) Cost, transportation from home to Washington for entry-on-duty, and 
of dependents, household goods, etc., to U.S. port of embarkation... 1, 032 














Total $2, 131 


These costs do not include costs of orientation, language and other training, nor 
cost of shipment of employee, his dependents and household effects from the 
United States to his overseas post. 

3. Recruitment costs of the U.S. Civil Service Commission : 

The Budget Office, Bureau of Management Services, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, advised ICA on April 30, 1959, that CSC's present accounting and budget- 
ing practices do not provide a valid figure for use in comparing costs of 
recruitment. 

However, the Commission provided the following information for fiscal year 
1959 extracted from its recent presentation to the House Appropriations Comumit- 
tee, Subcommittee on Independent Offices: 


Cost factors: 























Recruiting $383, 100 
Examining—- oe $1, 346, 700 
Establishment and maintenance of registers $481, 700 
Issuance and auditing of certificates. $530, 000 
Answering inquiries $743, 300 
Volume factors: 

Sxaminations__ 592, 000 
Names certified xe 353, 700 
Appointments from registers 71, 845 





Mr. Becxwortu. Has it ever been considered whether or not the 
Civil Service Commission could help you to recruit these people ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes; they do part of our job now. 

Mr. Beckwortu. They examine about 592,000 people a year. 

Mr. Coox. They also conduct an investigation on all the people we 
hire overseas. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. I say they examine about 592,000 a year. I am 
wondering if you could get any of your recruits from those examina- 
tions given by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Coox. We have gotten some junior officers through them, 
through their—— 

Mr. Becxwortn. How many of the 1100 will you get through the 
Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Coox. Very few. Very few. 

Mr. Beckwortu. About how many ? 

Mr. Coox. I would say not more than 50 that we get through the 
Civil Service Commission itself. 
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_ Mr. Becxworrn. What is wrong with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s recruiting gu that completely constitute for you a misfit? 
Why only 50? What job categories will the 50 fit into? 

Mr. Coox. Nothing wrong with the Civil Service recruitment pro- 
cedures. They are setting u 
P Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about what constitute for you a mis- 

t. 

Mr. Coox. The difference is they are recruiting for domestic em- 
ployment. We are trying to recruit for overseas employment. Their 
recruiting is for different types of specialties. We are looking for 
a highly specialized technicians in many different kinds 
of fields. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Are you sure you are accurate when you say they 
recruit only for domestic purposes ? 

Mr. Copx. No; I would have to say primarily because I do know the 
Department of Defense has Civil Service people overseas. 

Mr. Becxworrtnu. Have you explored the possibilities to see whether 
or not you could save some money using more than you have the facili- 


ties of the Commission? . You know this Commission has had lots of 


experience for decades recruiting people. 
r. Coox. Yes, sir; I grant that. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Have you explored that to see whether or not you 
might save some money along the line I mention ? 

Mr. Coox. We have explored it. I don’t know whether—— 

Mr. Beckworto. How much time have you spent exploring it? 
Estimate the time for the record if you don’t have the answer now. 

Mr. Coox. This I couldn’t estimate. Now, maybe we—— 

Mr. BeckwortH. You must have some idea. Are you the man who 
is supposed to know most about this? 

Mr. Coox. Our director of personnel is the one who works most 
closely, but I do—— 

Mr. Beckwortn. Whereishe? He isnot here? 

Mr. Cook. No; he is not here today. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Could you find out and make a part of the record 
how much time he spent consulting with the Commission to see wheth- 
er or not the people of this Commission might be able to help you in 
view of the fact that the Commission already examines over 500,000 
people a year? 

r.Coox. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Make it a part of the record. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY TESTIMONY CONCERNING UTILIZATION OF THE SERVICES OF THE 
Crviz SERVICE COMMISSION 


No records are available to provide data concerning the time spent by the 
ICA Director of Personnel in consulting with the Commission on recruitment 
assistance. The Office of the Director of Personnel is. represented on the Com- 
mission’s Interagency Advisory Group. The several recruitment technicians in 
ICA frequently communicate with appropriate officials in the specialty areas of 
the Civil Service Commission, for assistance in recruitment of management 


interns, economists, stenographers, etc. The Career Placement Section of CSC’ 


has had for some time a standing order to refer to ICA, on a highly selective 


basis, applicants for Federal employment who are interested in overseas assign-. 
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ments. Because of the nature of the Commission’s basic program, referrals of 
this kind are relatively few, but have proved valuable. 

In addition to working directly with the Civil Service Commission, ICA em- 
ployment officials also maintain close contact with the several Boards of Exam- 
iners in Federal agencies which conduct for the Commission examinations in 
certain specialty fields. For instance, the Department of Labor provides assist- 
ance in recruiting labor specialists, the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior is utilized for soil scientists, the Bureau of Land Management for range 
management specialists, the Army Transportation Corps for transportation 
specialists, the Public Health Service for nurses, public health educators, and 
physicians, the Department of Agriculture for a wide variety of agriculture 
specialists, and the Office of Education in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare for most educational specialists. 

It should be specifically noted that most applicants for Federal employment 
who file with the Civil Service Commission or its numerous Local Boards are 
interested only in employment in the United States. ICA’s publicity and re- 
cruitment source contacts are sufficiently extensive so that most experienced 
specialists are aware of its needs. In most cases, therefore, the ICA recruitment 
task consists of identifying the individual who possesses the skills, personality, 
and adaptability traits required for overseas employment and then, by a variety 
of means, persuading him to accept an overseas assignment. 

Mr. Beckworrn. Can you give us a breakdown on how that $2,000 
is expended ? 

Mr. Coox. I could furnish that 

Mr. Beckwortn. Do you have any idea ? 

Mr. Coox. I do have some ideas. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Proceed, if I have any time. 

Mr. Coox. Under the recruitment, under the procedure this year, 
we are using consultants throughout the country to interview people 
in their homes. We go through the selection process that Mr. Grant 
has described. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. Describe what one of these consultants is. 

Mr. Coon. A consultant is usually a man highly regarded in that 
community, knows 

Mr. Becxwortu. He is not an employee of the Government ? 

Mr. Cook. He is an employee of the Government on a “when 
actually employed” basis. 

Mr. Beckwortn. I am sorry to interrupt you. The Government 
doesn’t have anybody competent to do that work ? 

Mr. Cook. Well, you say “competent.” 

Mr. Becxwortn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coox. We have used the available sources, but we felt that 
for this interview for overseas people, we ought to select a number 
of consultants who could interview people in their homes to deter- 
mine their suitability for overseas service. 

Mr. Beckworru. How much do you pay those consultants? 

Mr. Coox. They would range up to $50 a day. | : 

Mr. BecxwortH. Do you have any of them in Texas, and, if so, 
who are they? Please list them. 

Mr. Coox. We have some in that area. I don’t know just where 
they are located or who they might be, but again I could give you 
this information. _ 

(The information is as follows :) 

The ICA home interview consultant for the State of Texas is James C. 
Yeary, La Grange, Tex. Mr. Yeary served with ICA as an agricultural extension 
adviser in India from 1952 to 1955. 
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In addition, ICA has on its rolls on an intermittent employment basis the 
following home interview consultants in States bordering on Texas who are 
availabe if needed in portions of the State closest to their residences: 

Arizona: Clyde McKee. 

Oklahoma : Luther Brannon. 

Louisiana: Robert R. Emery. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And it is your thought there is nobody in the Gov- 
ernment available and presently employed who can do the type of 
consulting work you refer to? 

Mr. Coox. Not this particular type of job that we are doing of tak- 
ing a man who has been going through the selection process and then 
interviewing him and his family in the home. 

Mr. Beckworrn. That is ditiicult to conceive. With the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture having people in other areas, the Department of 
Commerce having people in other areas, the Department of State 
having people in other areas, with the experience this country has 
had with its people throughout and around the world here since 
World War 11, that is ditticult—Il mean from the beginning of 
and during World War II—that is difficult to conceive. 

Mr. Cook. May I make this point clear, sir? 

Mr. Beckworru. Yes. 

Mr. Cook. This does not mean we do not use facilities of other 
agencies. We do obiain people through participating agencies. For 
instance, the Department of Agriculiure that you have mentioned 
furnished people for our overseas service. Included in our figures 
are about 450 participating agency people, divided among the various 
departments and agencies. We use ail of their channels to recruit 
people. We work with the Civil Service in connection with their 
examinations. 

As a matter of fact, we contribute by participating with them in in- 
terviewing junior candidates for U.S. Government employment. 

I am not saying we do enough of it, but we do work closely with the 
Commission 

Mr. Becxwortn. By your own statement you don’t get very far in; 
doing that because you only obtained 50 out of 1,100. 

Mr. Cook. Simply because we are looking for technical specialists 
in many specialized fields that we need overseas and who, witi their 
families can adapt themselves to living and working in other coun- 
tries. It doesn’t always happen that the Civil Service Commission 
has an examination which they have announced for that particular 
purpose. 

‘Lhe use of more juniors is a different question. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I have an idea or at least a hope they might an- 
nounce some if you would request them to. 

Mr. Coox. This I would be glad to develop further. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I surely hope you will because as I have studied 
recruitment policies as a member of the Civil Service Committee re- 
cently, all of our agencies, nearly all of them at least, are oing out 
and setting up what constitutes a recruitment system of hein own 





which in my opinion is finally adding up to an additional cost when 
compared to what the Civil Service Commission could do the recruit- 
ing for. That is the reason I am asking you to supply for the record 
the extent to which you have worked with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion along the line we have been discussing. 
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Mr. Coox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant, under Yugoslavia here, under agriculture, under eco- 
nomic assistance, for instance, under the category “Soil improvement 
and water resources,” I believe you list $500,000 and then it appears 
again as “All commodities.” Just what does that type of thing con- 
sist of? I just picked one item. 

Mr. Grant. Which one is this, sir? 

Mr. Meyer. Yugoslavia, economic assistance; agricultural, forestry 
wnd fisheries, and under that soil improvement and water resources, 
$500,000, I believe. It all goes into the category of “Commodities.” 

Mr. Grant. What page is that, sir? 

Mr. Meyer. 89. 

Mr, Grant. That is special assis‘ance. The technical cooperation 
part of the program is on the next page, on 91, and there there is 
$49,000 of which $30,000 is for participants, which would be Yugo- 
slavs we would send abroad, out of -Yugoslavia for further training 
in this field, and $19,000 for contract services. 

Now, I am not sure what exactly that $19,000 for contract services 
may be. This may be for some individual contractor elsewhere to 
do research on subjects of concern in this program, 

Mr. Meyer. In the $80,000 that is students you send to other coun- 
tries / 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meyer. To learn techniques ? 

Mr, Grant. Learn new techniques, observe how things are being 
done in other countries in this particular field. 

Mr. Meyer. How much does that cost? 

Mr. Grant. It will vary country by country because it includes 
travel and if the man is sent to the United States, the round trip 
travel might be $2,000, $1,500. If he is only sent to Germany, let’s 
say, for training and some of ours go to what we call third countries 
rather than directly to the United States, it would be only a small 
sum and it covers his per diem, any tuition costs that he might have. 

Mr. Meyer. What is the $500,000 that I mentioned on the previous 
page ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Van Dyke, would you care to comment on that? 


STATEMENT OF STUART H. VAN DYKE, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR FOR OPERATIONS, INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Vaw Dyker. Mr. Congressman, part of the special assistance 
requested for Yugoslavia is designed to support: and supplement the 
technical cooperation program. In other words, a technician working 
in Yugoslavia may be more effective if he has some special assistance 
at his disposal with which to purchase commodities or demonstration 
equipment. 

This particular item, if my memory is correct, is designed to pro- 
vide the agricultural technician with irrigation equipment, drag 
lines, and other types of equipment which will make more effective 
his operation in this economy. 

38361—59—pt. 6——17 
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Mr. Meyer. That is exactly what I meant. Irrigation equipment, 
shovels for drainage work, and things of that type. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir. If he is advising the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment on techniques of irrigation and land improvement, this money 
would be available for things of that sort. 

Mr. Meyer. Would it include lime and fertilizer and things of that 
type? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Potentially. 

Mr. Meyer. Potentially ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. You mean it could ¢ 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir. If you wanted to demonstrate the quali- 
ties of a particular kind of fertilizer, for example, this money would 
be available for that purpose. 

Mr. Meyer. Does the Government of Yugoslavia make any contri- 
bution to this type of program ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Oh, yes, sir; very substantial. They have a large 
budget for agricultural work and the money that the U.S. Govern- 
ment puts in is a very small fragment of the total. 

Mr. Meyer. Then under Ghana you have under agriculture, for- 
estry and fisheries, for instance, an item such as “Territories, agricul- 
tural surveys.” You have $120,000 there. That is on page 145. Of 
what would that consist ? 

Mr. Grant. This is exclusively U.S. technicians. Mr. Van Dyke, 
do you want to elaborate on this? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir. 

This is a project to do soil surveys in the northwest Ashanti and 
northern territories of Ghana. It is described on page 143. 

Mr. Meyer. What are those surveys used for ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. To investigate the agricultural potential of the 
region, little of which is now in cultivation. 

r. Meyer. And the men you send over there are not under the 
jurisdiction of your department; they are under a private contractor? 
s that what you said ¢ 

Mr. Van Dyke. No sir, these are direct hire. We do have a con- 
tract to undertake land planning surveys, soil conservation, and cattle 
disease control. In this case the contractor hires and supervises the 
personnel. The International Cooperation Administration sees that 
the work is done in accordance with the terms of the contract. 

Mr. Meyer. I mean the technicians who actually do the survey work 
there, where do they come from ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. We distinguish between direct-hire technicians— 
direct employees of the International Cooperation Administration— 
and technicians employed on contracts financed by ICA. The latter 
are hired by the contractor. 

In the field they work very closely with our direct-hire technicians 
and our mission personnel and in Ghana it works out very well. 

Mr. Meyer. What salaries do these men receive ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. They are paid salaries commensurate with the 
salaries in their previous employment. This is subject to negotiation 
between ICA, the Government, and the contractor. 

Mr. Meyer. I mean it is $10,000 a year, or $20,000 a year? 

Mr. Van Dyke. It would depend primarily on what the individual’s 
previous income had been. We have very strict limits within which 
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the contract is let. I can give you the details on this particular con- 
tract if you want them. This is a contract presently in operation un- 
der which we have some light technicians working in Ghana. 

Mr. Meyer. What is the highest salary, do you know ? 

Mr. Van Dyxe. I couldn’t tell you that offhand. 

Mr. Meyer. Could you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Van Dyke. Under this contract ? 

Mr. Meyer. Yes. 

Mr. Van Dyke. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The United States is financing the cost of eight (originally expected to be nine) 
technicians under a contract between the International Development Services, 
Incorporated, and the Government of Ghana to carry out a project (PPA 41-19- 
001) in Ghana’s northern region on land planning, soil conservation, and the con- 
trol of cattle diseases. The chief of the IDS party in Ghana has a base salary 
of $11,400 per annum plus a 25 percent hardship differential. Three other mem- 
bers of the IDS party earn $9,900 plus the differential and four earn $9,000. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. GatiacHuer. Does Cuba come under this program ? 

P ag Grant. Yes, sir, we have a technical cooperation program in 

‘uba. 

Mr. GatLaGHeErR. What is the extent of that program ? 

Mr. Grant. It is a relatively modest program. The figure is given 
on page 80 of the Worldwide Red Program Book. 

n page 89 it is estimated at $500,000 for 1960. 

Mr. GatiacHeEr. How does this compare with last year? 

Mr. Grant. The projected program is up $100,000, sir. 

Mr. GatiacHer. What is the basis of the revision ? 

Mr. Grant. I don’t have the last year’s projects here. The exact 
breakdown of this program is given in our book on Latin America. 

Mr. Gauxacuer. Is this on the basis of the former Government or 
the present Government request ? 

Mr. Grant. This obviously would have been a projection from in- 
formation secured under the prior Government. These books were 
submitted last fall and winter. 

Mr. Gauuacuer. Is the present Government aware of what we are 
doing in this direction ? 

Mr. Grant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GatiacHer. And has it substantiated this previous request or 
has it reiterated this request ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, our presently going projects are still proceeding, 
insofar as I know, in Cuba at the present time. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does Mr. Castro know that? 

Mr. Grant. I would assume that he does. 

Mr. Ga.LacHER. From some of his statements it is doubtful to me 
that he knows about some of the help he is getting in this direction. 
I am just wondering whether if we go ahead with this program, he 
could be put on notice as to this program and whether he should ac- 
knowledge the fact that there is such a program. Since he denounced 
us for all our previous assistance, or denounced us for our assistance 
in other fields to the former Government, I am wondering whether or 
not he is for this program. 

Mr. Grant. Well, before the 1960 program could move ahead, late 
next summer or next fall, his government will have to sign a series 
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of project agreements covering each one of these activities before we 
move ahead, and in most countries these are approved at the minis- 
terial level and in most cases with the full knowledge of the prime 
minister. 

Mr. Gautacuer. My chief concern is that this, as in other areas, an 
area in which we are trying to do some good, that it is not going to 
be misconstrued as doing just the opposite. Whether or not. the pres- 
ent. prime minister—I feel before we go ahead that we ought to cre- 
ate an awareness on both sides as to just what we are doing rather 
than our just proceeding as if the present Government was the gov- 
ernment which made these requests. 

From some of the statements of the Prime Minister, I would think 
he is not too aware as to just what we are doing in this direction. In 
helping them we are left with a feeling that we should be doing a lot 
more and I feel that we should put them on notice that we are moving 
in a direction to help the Republic of Cuba as we have heretofore, 
and for that reason we should not be in position of doing a wrong 
thine in the Prime Minister’s eyes when we are spending the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. Grant. I very definitely agree with you. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. After a government comes to the agency with a 
project, what is the next step in development after you have an agree- 
ment that the project is one with merit? Do we go out and recruit 
people in the United States on the basis of that program or do we 
have people? Do we put it out on a consultant basis ? 

Mr. Grant. After Congress makes available the money and the 
funds have been allotted to the individual country programs, the final 
details of the project are finalized and a project agreement is then 
signed. Implementation then actively starts. We start recruiting 
people and these people may either be people that we already have 
within the Agency who have finished a job in another country and are 
now available for reassignment or we may have to hire directly from 
outside or, if it is the type of job such as helping a university in a 
country, we may hire a university—such as in Ceylon, we have Texas 
A. and M. doing the job for ICA in Ceylon, upgrading their engi- 
neering and agricultural schools out there. 

Mr. Gatxacuer. Is the gentleman from Texas listening? 

Mr. Becxworrn. Very much so. 

Mr. Grant. And recruitment starts actively, or finding the people 
starts actively at this point, and if there is a commodity component, 
some equipment and supplies for the project, procurement will then 
start shortly thereafter, in most cases, in procurement of these train- 
ing aids and the like that are required. And if there are foreign 
nationals who come to this sbuintiry fOr training, they will be identified 
and the processing of them will be started to get their program ready 
in the United States so they can come to the United States and follow 
through a full course of training. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. What percentage of these projects is on a consultant 
basis with consultant firms? 

Mr. Grant. If you look at our total breakdown of costs, out of the 
$157 million that is used for our country and regional programs, 
roughly $50 million I believe this year is for what we call contract— 
for 1960—services. 
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This would mean if we were to contract with Texas A. and M. to do 
a job, this would be the salary of their people who go abroad and that 
case also of the training they would provide at Texas A. and M. for 


peope 

r. GALLAGHER. For instance, a question of engineers with a con- 
sulting firm. Do you bid publicly or advertise to accept bids for their 
services or do you have a list 

Mr. Grant. If we are seeking engineering contracting services, we 
draw up the details of what we want. We then identify a number of 
qualified firms and we then approach a firm to see what it will do. 

For example, we approach Texas A. and M. on this job in Ceylon. 
Would Texas A. and M. be willing to undertake the job in Ceylon ? 

Mr. GaxiacHer. You have a little different program then than 
with an engineering firm. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. Texas A. and M. is a nonprofit institu- 
tion. On your professional program 

Mr. GatLacHerR. How do you go about it with private institutions; 
do you advertise publicly for their services ¢ 

Mr. Grant. We do not advertise publicly for their services. 

Mr. GaLiLaGHer. Just how do you arrive at who you are going to 
approach ¢ 

Mr. Grant. We have an extensive index of all the firms—of the 
ae qualified firms in the different fields in the United States and 
it is from this index that we select out the firms which will be 
approached for negotiation of a contract for engineering services. 

Mr. GatLaGcuer. On the basis of competitive bids ? 

Mr. Grant. It is not on the basis of competitive bids, because this 
is the rather difficult area of trying to get services—as distinguished 
from buying cars or steel or wheat where you can put out competitive 
bids and set your specifications. When you are negotiating for serv- 
ices, you have the problem of the quality of the firm, the quality of 
the individual. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. We built a little turnpike in New Jersey and I am 
just trying to figure out how you arrive at it. I know it is all a ques- 
tion of services and I am trying to arrive at what is the basis of your 
selection. ee firms can basically do the same job. Some 
will take it on a cost-plus basis, some on a varied percentage and some 
ata lump sum. How do you arrive at price and how do you arrive at 
the firm to do the job? 

Mr. Grant. Well, for the firm that is going to do the job we go 
through our index of these firms and mee out the firms that we 
feel are best qualified for a particular type of job and when you are 
talking about overseas jobs it, of course, makes it a far narrower list 
than you would normally get for a job to be done in Virginia. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. We then directly approach the firm selected and, if it 
is a cost-plus-fixed-fee proposition, you then negotiate out the fee 
and the cost element and if we think their estimates are unreasonable, 
we will then go on to another firm. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. Don’t you do that anyhow? Supposing you think 
it is reasonable. Shouldn’t you compare it with some other firm of 
equal ability to see if they will take it for less? 
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Mr. Grant. Well, in this area of professional services, when you go 
out looking for engineers, or for architects, the competitive bid prop- 
osition 1s not really a very feasible one. 

Chairman Morcan. They all belong to the same fraternity and 
they don’t bid against each other. 

Mr. Gattacuer. You wouldn’t call it bidding against each other— 
what I am trying to determine is whether or not you make a selection 
or whether these people are invited to submit these proposals to you, 
or do you just contact one and say, “That’s it,” if you think it is 
reasonable ¢ 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Murphy, would you care to add a comment on this? 
There has been some revision of our procedures. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. They all belong to the society and they all like to 
work. The lower you can get the work for, you are saving the tax- 
payers some money. 

r. Mureuy. I think with a few refinements what Mr. Grant said 
pretty well spells it out. 

The procedure to which Mr. Grant alludes is based upon policy di- 
rective No. 12 which was issued by the Director in August 1958 for a 
6-month trial period. This trial has been extended for an additional 
period of 6 months. The procedure consists of seven steps which I 
will outline: 

Step No. 1: The Office of Industrial Resources has a UNITERM 
index file which has been — from information supplied by 
secretaries of the various professional societies for architects and 
engineers. This office has endeavored to keep the information as cur- 
rent as possible by encouraging the secretaries to update the infor- 
mation they have previously supplied the agency, as changes take 

lace. 

Step No. 2: Based on the information contained in the UNITERM 
index file, the Office of Industrial Resources considers the qualifica- 
tions of all architectural and engineering firms which appear capable 
of meeting the requirements of any particular project under consid- 
eration. That Ofce is required to select no fewer than three firms 
from the UNITERM index which are believed to be the best qualified 
for the project under consideration and these firms are listed in the 
order of preference. Further, the Office of Industrial Resources is 


uired to record the reasons for selecting the firms chosen and the. 


order of preference and the reasons for rejecting the firms not select- 
ed. The Office of Industrial Resources considers nine factors in mak- 
ing the selections. They are: _ aiid) 

1. The reputation and standing of the firm and its principal mem- 
bers in performance of the contemplated type of work. 

2. Any specialized experience in the field of activity for which the 
services are required. 

3. The past record in performing work for ICA, for other Govern- 
ment agencies and private industry, ne serformance from 
the standpoint of costs, quality of work, and ability to meet sched- 


es. ! 
4. The volume of work of the firm with ICA in previous years, 
and the extent to which the firm is currently engaged in other work. 
5. The ability to assign an adequate number of qualified key per- 
sonnel from the firm’s own organization, including a competent su- 
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pervising representative having considerable experience in respon- 
sible Saye ae on work of a similar nature. 

6. The portions of the work the firm is able to perform with his 
own forces when required. 

7. The ability of the firm to furnish or to obtain required materials 
and equipment. 

8. The financial resources of the firm. 

9. The familiarity with the locality in which the project is located. 

Step No. 3: After the selection of the firms mentioned above, vari- 
ous offices in the Agency are asked to comment on the acceptability 
of the firms selected by the Office of Industrial Resources for a par- 
a project before submitting recommendations up the line for 


Step No. 4 involves the listing of the firms and all pertinent ma- 
terial relating to their selection which are submitted by the Office 
of Industrial Resources to a panel made up of the Director, Office of 
Contract Relations as Chairman, the Director, Office of Industrial 
Resources, and the Deputy Regional Director for the geographic area 
concerned, 

Mr. GatiacHeEr. They work for the Agency? 

_ Mr. Mourpny. Yes, sir, they work for the Agency. A more senior 
_group than the initial group doing the original selecting out. 

Step No. 5 follows when the panel considers all of the recommenda- 
tions received and accepts or rearranges the list of companies in 
order of preference. 

Mr. GALLacHER. What do you mean, a rearrangement? 

Mr. Murpny. Well, it may be that someone in that group has some 
more information about a particular contract, or a reason why it 
wouldn’t be wise for it to try and tackle it. Maybe they have already 
been selected by another group to negotiate on another contract for 
the Agency and they desire to spread the work around. 

You will recall that I have already mentioned this is another one of 
the factors in arriving at selection. We are trying to spread the work 
around and trying to avoid concentration with any one particular 
small group of firms. To continue with step No. 5, if decisions of the 
panel are unanimous, they are final. If, however, members of the panel 
disagree, the matter is forwarded to the Assistant Deputy Director for 
Operations who consults with interested offices and then makes a final 
decision which is incorporated in a list to be transmitted to the Office 
of Contract Relations. 

Step No. 6: The Office of Contract Relations then negotiates with 
the various firms on the list in order to obtain a mutually satisfactory 
contract. If agreement is not reached, negotiations are terminated, the 
firm so notified and negotiations with the next firm listed started, and 
so on until an agreement is reached. 

Step No. 7: In preparation for these negotiations, the Office of In- 
dustrial Resources prepares a detailed scope of work estimate of the 
architectural and engineering costs of the particular project under 
consideration and give their best judgment as to the appropriate fees 
for the project. That office is assisted, where necessary, by competent 
consulting engineers. 

As a matter of possible interest to the committee, I should say that 
when a firm which has an architectural and engineering contract with 
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ICA, it is normally barred from consideration for construction con- 
tracts on the same project. I should also point out that this proce- 
dure is basically the same as that followed by many other Federal 
agencies such as AEC, GSA, the Armed Services, et cetera. And 
finally I should mention that the contracts are usually cost plus a 
fixed fee. 

Mr. GatiacHer. What is the normal fee on this? 

Mr. Morrny. It varies from company to company. 

Mr. Gattacuer. What do you strive for? 

Mr. Murruy. What we strive for in dealing with a particular firm 
is a fee that is typical of their earnings over the past and we actually 
insist on access to their books and we get it, and we put auditors in 
their office and we examine the jobs they have done and the fees they 
have charged, and we determine what we think would be a reasonable 
fee in the light of that firm’s experience. 

Mr. GatiacHer. A lump sum or cost-plus ? 

Mr. Murrxy. It is cost plus a fixed fee. Not a percentage cost. 

They come in then in the course of the negotiations. If they want 
a fee considerably more than their experience has demonstrated they 
have been earning, we would, of course, renege and if we can’t bring 
them down to what we thing is a reasonable fee after we have agreed 
on all the substance of the project, as I have indicated we pass them 
over and go on to the next one and start the process over again. 

Mr. GatiacHeErR. Do you think it more advisable to have several 
contracting firms at the same time submitting a fee proposal ? 

Mr. Mourpuy. Frankly, we had that arrangement at one time. We 
had a system of what was called comparable proposals. We didn’t 
use the term “bid.” We had a lot of trouble with that system. The 
professional societies were very resentful of that practice. 

Mr. GatiacHer. It depended on who you were selecting. 

Mr. Murrny. They are all members of the society or most of them 
are, and if you select one, there are 999 that you don’t select, so no 
matter who you select, you are in trouble. 

Mr. GatLtacHer. Who makes the selection ? 

Mr. Murpny. This top committee of three indicates the order of 
the selection and then negotiation starts and if we can make a deal 
with them the first time, that is it. If we can’t—— 

Mr. GatiaGcHer. Do they choose from a list that you submit? 

Mr. Murpny. The first selection is made from a list arrived at by 
going through the brochures of all these companies that are on file 
with ICA. 

Mr. GautuacHer. At what point can a company send in a brochure 
for a job? How do they know when these jobs come up ? 

Mr. Murpeny. They are invited through the professional society to 
express an interest in ICA contract work. 

Mr. GauiaGHeER. Do you solicit the society ? 

Mr. Murpuy. We advise all the societies that we are maintaining 
this index. That is a file of all kinds of contractors who have ex- 
pressed interest in ICA, and in doing work overseas, with a complete 
list of their qualifications, the kind of work they have done in the 
past, examples—— 

Mr. Gatiacuer. A new project is coming up. Do you send a letter 
to the society and say, “Here is a little engineering job. Perhaps 
your members would be interested in it. Submit proposals.” 
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Mr. Murpuy. No; we do not. 

If a new pangert Is coming up, we take the file of brochures of all 
the firms who have indicated interest in doing work for us and we 
run through it with the object in mind of selecting from those 
brochures a list of firms that we think would be ideally qualified to do 
a particular job in question. 

Mr. GatiacHErR. You don’t feel it advisable to periodically send 
out a list of projects that are coming up because some companies 
might be at one time not interested and the next time they could do 
it quite reasonably ? 

Mr. Murpny. Well, sir, I would say that ought to work the other 
way around. In other words, they have all been invited to indicate 
whether they are interested or not and there is nothing—— 

Mr. Gatiacuer. You know how that works. A fellow might not 
get his job and he feels he is not too high on the list so he doesn’t 
express too great an interest. 

r. Murruy. Well, if he expresses an interest sooner or later I 
would expect we would get to him and at that point he is under no 
compunction to go ahead with the job if his circumstances are such 
that he is not interested and this does not remove him from the index. 

In other words, if we contact company A and say, “We’ve got a 
job out in Cambodia which seems to be the kind of job you spe- 
cialize in and we would like to have a proposal on it,” and he says, “T 
am sorry, I am all tied up. I have one going on in Illinois and two 
in Virginia.” He is given a raincheck and there is nothing against 
him at that point. His brochure stays in the file and 

Mr. GauiacHer. I am wondering about the people who are not 
contacted. How do they get a chance to say, “We would like to ex- 
press an interest in this”? 

Mr. Mureuy. They do not get an opportunity to say it. 

Mr. GatiacuER. Wouldn’t it be well to canvass the society ? 

Mr. Morpuy. For each project ? 

Mr. Gatiacuer. No; but periodically. You are coming in here so 
that you can set your work ahead for a period. In setting your work 
ahead, you have a knowledge of perhaps what projects will be coming 
up. Will it be well, in the interests of all, if you send the society that 
list so they can let their people know what projects are coming up 
so that you can get a constant renewal of brochures and of interest, an 
in that way keep the cost down and maybe perhaps do a few extra 
projects each year? 

Mr. Murpuy. That is a very interesting thought, sir. It hadn’t 
occurred to me and I would be willing to explore it. 

Mr. GatiacHer. You could look into that in the engineering. 

Mr. Murpny. I will explore it with the officials involved in the 
thing. 

Mr. GatiacHer. You keep everybody happier that way and keep 
costs down. 

Mr. Mourruy. That, of course, is what we would like very much to 
do if it is physically possible to do it. 

Mr. GatLacurr. How much do you spend on this each year? 

Mr. Murrny. In technical cooperation for 1960 we would expect the 
total for all kinds of contracts would run about $40 million. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Service contracts? 
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Mr. Murpny. Yes. For all kinds during fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Gatiacuer. It might be well to grind out a mimeograph ever 
once in a while to the societies and you might get a lot more wor 
done for that $40 million rather than just writing to the one on top 
of the list. 

Mr. Morpny. I will certainly pass that on, sir. 

Chairman Morean. Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. I should like to report exactly the kind of a case that 
you have been discussing. I had lunch today with a leading architect 
from my city. He came down here on another matter. Four or five 
years ago I arranged for him to talk to the people down in your 
agency, Mr. Murphy, and today he said, “I have been down there four 
times since. I have spent at least 10 days going around, making con- 
tacts, handing our brochures to them and we have never yet received 
one word from any agency about any projects.” 

He has been interested in schools, hospitals, offices, whatever they are 
building. He said, “Never yet have I had any indication of any in- 
terest on their part. I thought perhaps the brochure had been mislaid 
so I took them another one the next year.” 

One can understand why they naturally go to the firms on the coasts 
to procure commodities. They can save money on freight. But the 
freight costs for architectural plans wouldn’t be substantially greater 
from the Midwest than from New York or Yale, Harvard, and 
Princeton.” 

The net result is that the Government is being denied new ideas, 
And every contractor, I don’t care if he has already done ten fine per- 
formances for the United States Government, does a better job if he 
has some competitors. Perhaps they could have done a better job 
with the Senate Office Building and with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission building, if they had shopped around more, instead of sticking 
to the old favorites. 

This man’s firm has 120 architects and engineers. He is doing 40 
or 50 million dollars worth of construction in the Midwest. I think it 
is partly a matter of pride with them, to get into this worldwide field. 
They have young, alert engineers and architects. They want to ex- 
pand into this field and they ought to be given at least the opportunity 
to submit a proposal. 

For instance, they designed the new health center in Minneapolis, a 
three million dollar job, and the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service says it is by all odds the best public health center, the 
best building for the job that a public health center is supposed to 
do, that he has seen anywhere. ICA is probably helping build some 
health centers, but the firm has never been invited to offer a proposal 
as to how they think a job might be done. 

Thank you for the opportunity to criticize the procedures used in 
the past on this matter. 

I have two more short things. One with regard to what Mr. Gal- 
lagher said about Cuba. It is not only important that Mr. Castro 
know what we have been doing in Cuba. It’ is important that our 
own people know that we have been doing other things in Cuba than 
sending guns to Batista. They don’t hear about. that. 

I realize the limitations under which you operate from the publicity 
standpoint but somebody ought to get the whole story out to our 
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people. The technical assistance and other fine things that we have 
done in Cuba. 

Mr. Fascext. Would you mind including the Cubans in that too? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. The Cubans and the Americans. Americans ask, 
“Well, we have been paying taxes and didn’t we do anything in Cuba 
but give them guns?” 
= Ing too bad to have our folks’ confidence in our own operation 
jolted. 

Now, I want to ask a question of Mr. Grant: On several occasions we 
have discussed in this committee—maybe you weren’t with us then— 
how to give more stature to the technical cooperation program. There 
isn’t anything that I think the committee and the Congress have 
put more faith in and have felt offered greater possibilities in the long 
run—and certainly that is true of the American people. And yet 
that program generally gets down at the bottom of the totem pole. 
It is $150 million as against two or three billion dollars. Shipping out 
hundreds of boatloads of wheat and cotton and other commodities is a 
big operation and it dwarfs this personal services operation. 

ave you felt that since you were all put together under ICA and 
Technical Coperation does not have an independent head as it did 
when it was set up under Dr. Bennett—have you felt handicapped and 
sort of pushed aside or been unable to get proper consideration of the 
importance of your agency in relation to the others? 

Mr. Grant. I am not seriously concerned about this, Dr. Judd. We 
have given a good deal of thought to this. 

As you know, the Foreign Affairs Committee, I believe, had a spe- 
cific reference to this problem. We went around at some length this 
fall on this question and one of our very real problems is how do we 
approach our problems overseas; do we approach them on a country- 
program basis or do we break our Washington office down into tech- 
nical cooperation, defense support, special assistance, other programs, 
basis, and fragment it, divide it up that way and our conclusion is 
that there is no perfect way of doing this, but that basically our geo- 
graphical way of approaching the problem is the most effective way 
and since technical cooperation and your capital components are 
really closely related and if there are any deficiences, and there might 
be in certain areas and among certain people, and their attitudes to- 
ward technical cooperation, that the way to approach it is to strength- 
en your system within your geographical context. 

Now, I have spent a good part of my time abroad very closely as- 
sociated with technical assistance, as 1 believe you know. My first 
association with it was as the executive secretary of the JCRR when it 
was first set up in 1948 and this was my first experience with govern- 
mental technical cooperation. : 

I honestly believe that at the present time there is no deficiency in 
interest or concentration on technical assistance in the agency. 

You take in my own particular office, Program and Planning, ap- 
proximately half of the officers in it—a small group—have been inti- 
mately associated with technical assistance in the field for at least 
four or five years each. They all believe in it and it is taken into 
context and, as. you know, the great majority of our people abroad 
are under technical assistance and the great bulk of the Washington 
staff is tied up with technical assistance. 
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, its recruiting 


Mr. Jupp. I would like to have you give us statistics on that: the 
number of technical assistance personnel out of the total in ICA. 

If you can, without too much trouble, please give us the figures as 
to how many of the employees in the field and in Washington are en- 
gaged primarily with technical assistance as compared to the total 


number of employees. 


Mr. Grant. I will give you that for the record. 


(The information is as follows :) 


Total employment of people in the economic, nonmilitary, portion of the mutual 
security program working for ICA directly, in the field and at Washington, 
including field personnel employed by contractors funded from appropriations 


available to ICA—Total personnel on board * 


























Actual Estimated Estimated 
* | June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 
U.S. nationals: 
PIN BORIS 5 onic s cnqile ccs hcecctncccssconccsscs 2, 252 2, 457 2, 501 
Program funds: 
IS Ne ES a EE 23,318 23,927 24,573 
Contract hire technicians... .............-......---... 2, 250 2, 552 2, 544 
IS. ncn it cw wtidcendcenendseceds 7, 820 38, 936 39, 618 
Locals: 
NG BOS. i 55 Sneikenin os ttildnbenae cede ahomes 1, 260 1, 445 1, 630 
ca et a ee SE, LEN. SIR 3, 869 3, 925 4, 075 
le EE REC: 2, SEER tre AE 5, 129 5, 370 5, 705 
i EE ee eo ee eet oe ee er 12, 949 14, 306 15, 323 











1 Data source: P, 115, Non-Regional Book, M.S. program estimates, Socal year 1960. 
2 Includes nonregional program-funded technicians stationed at ICA A/W 
3 Includes malaria eradication program personnel for fiscal year 1959 of 34 people and fiscal year 1960 of 51 
people on worldwide projects which are not reflected on country and regional exhibits. 


Within the above figures, ICA’s field employees—direct and contract hired— 
funded from the technical cooperation appropriation are as follows: 








Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
(actual) (estimated) (estimated) 

| 
Total {Technical Total (Technical Total /|Technical 


for all cooper- | Per- | for all cooper- | Per- | for all cooper- | Per- 
program ation cent | program ation cent | program ation cent 
funds funds funds funds funds funds 





























Direct hire tech- 
nicians (on duty at 
close of year)... 2,919 | 2,585 | 8&6 | 3,302 | 2,853 | 86.4) 3,780 | 3,336 | 88.3 
Contract technicians_- 2, 250 1,149 | 51.0 2, 552 1,530 | 59.9 2, 544 1, 601 62.0 
ere sa 0 | 5,854 | 4,383 | 72.8 | 6,324] 4,937 | 78.0 


5,169 | 3,734 | 72. 

















Source: P. 21, Worldwide Summary, MSP estimates, fiscal year 1960. 


Although it is impossible on a global basis to compute precisely the extent 
to which the time of our administrative funded staff (such as USOM directors, 
program Officers, controllers, etc.) is devoted to technical cooperation program 
operations, it is considered reasonable to conclude that at least 70 percent of the 
time of the administrative funded overseas staff could be ascribed to such activi- 
ties. In the case of the Latin American region, for example, where our program 
is predominantly technical cooperation, the estimate would approach 100 per- 
cent. At the other extreme, the Far East, which has major programs of 
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defense support and special assistance, nonetheless has a technical cooperation 
program in each country which is just as demanding of administrative resources 
as elsewhere throughout the world. Conservatively, we believe at least 50 per- 
cent of the time of our administrative staff in the Far East could reasonably 
be attributed to technical cooperation responsibilities. At ICA/W it is con- 
servatively estimated—on the basis of a detailed survey conducted in March 
1957—that 70 percent of the time of headquarters staff can be ascribed primarily 
to technical cooperation activities. 

Mr. Jupp. In these books under every country you have listed mili- 
tary assistance and economic assistance, and special assistance and then 
technical cooperation; so, obviously you have them divided off into 
separate compartments, do you not? 

r. Grant. That is right. 

It is difficult on the Washington side to break it down whereas in 
the field if you have nothing but technical assistance as is the case in, 
let’s say, Ceylon, or in many of your Latin American countries, every- 
body on the staff there is associated with this effort. 

When you get back here, or in a mission such as Pakistan, it is hard 
to decide how much of Jim Killen’s time in Pakistan is spent on 
technical assistance and how much on the capital side of the program. 

The same with a desk officer here. He may spend part of. his time 
on technical assistance and part on the capital program. 

Mr. Jupp. I wish you would dig that out. Maybe we should ask 
this question of President Truman when he is here next week. He 
originally wanted technical assistance to be a completely separate 
organization attached to the White House. He felt it was so im- 
portant. He didn’t want it submerged. 

Mr. Grant. If I may say so, Dr. Judd, from my own experience 
in the field with technical cooperation, if I were in Pakistan I would 
much prefer to be closely associated with the total U.S. program in 
Pakistan rather than to be isolated off separately, because our tech- 
nical cooperation works closely with the capital projects that are in- 
cluded under your total program for a particular country. 

You take the JCRR in Formosa; this is funded primarily out of 
counterpart that is generated from the defense support commodities 
imported into the country; as a technician and in trying to bring 
about—helping these countries bring about change, your effectiveness 
is usually enhanced considerably by being associated with the capital 
part of the U.S. program. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you find that when the fellow who spends his time out 
in the hinterland with the people of a country finally gets down to the 
capital city, he feels kind of lost among the big boys? Or does he 
feel that he can go in and be heard and that he counts? 

Mr. Grant. Our technical cooperation people? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Well, you have been in our field missions. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes; we had a hard time getting out of the capital city, 
I will tell you that. Generally they wouldn’t let us, unless we hit them 
over the head from the consul on down, go out and see the village- 
level business. In a couple of places where they dragged their feet 
on our going, we found out that the officials in the big cities hadn’t 
themselves been out to look at the work in the villages. 

Mr. Grant. Well, sir, when you get to a place like India, I once 
took a month off just to visit our field technicians and in the course 
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of the month I suppose I covered maybe a fifth of the ones scattered 
around the country and it is not always feasible for your mission 
director when you get a sub-continent like India, to really make the 
rounds for all of them. There may be regional conferences, 

When you get to a smaller country like Ceylon, it is perfectly 
feasible and I did visit all our technicians working in the field, see 
them actually at work, and confer with all of them every two or three 
months in one form or another. 

Mr. Jupp. I recall particularly one case in India. In a city—not 
New Delhi—we wanted to see some work and the top American didn’t 
even know where it was or how to get there. It was only 20 miles 
out of the city and it was one of the ‘best pieces of work we saw any- 
where. I was a little upset by that. 

I have no further questions. 

Chairman Morean. Mr. Coffin. 

Mr. Corrtn. Mr. Grant, the big trouble with technical cooperation 
is that it is too small. We can comprehend $40 million for pro- 
fessional services and lace the stuffiing out of it, but when we come 
to $2 billion or $800 million, that is harder to poke holes in. 

Mr. Grant. I must say, though, sir, I am glad we are not coming 
up to Congress this year asking $2 billion for technical assistance. 

Mr. Corrtn. I think the questioning of everybody around the table 
presupposes an intense faith in technical cooperation; there is no 
question about that. 

I want to add my inquiry to what the gentleman from New Jersey 
and the gentleman from Minnesota have just asked you. That has 
to do with the same issue of how you legitimately, without too much 
administrative difficulty, give our business and professional people 
the feeling that they have a fair chance to share in anything that is 
being done. 

Now, ICA puts out a small business circular which I have before 
me. I think the format has been changed, has it not, recently ? 

Mr. Grant. It may have been. I do not know. In recent months. 

Mr. Corrtn. I was looking at some that come over my desk. 

I have two criticisms: One, that a lot of the coding and even the 
type is such that I am sure most businessmen in my area wouldn’t 
have the time or the technical background to have that become mean- 
ingful to them. The second criticism is that although it is entitled 
a small business circular, this one which I have in hand for April 27 
of this year refers to not an item that is at all appropriate for small 
business. It has to do with electrical equipment for one of the India 
loans; iron and steel materials; manufacture of superphosphate. 

I would think that a small businessman even if he started to take 
these would become discouraged because he would realize that as far 
as small business is concerned, things that would be of interest to him 
would come very rarely. 

Now, how do you develop an approach to the business communit 
in general, which would include big business, that would make this 


more meaningful and at the same time make an approach to small 
business that would give it a realistic chance perhaps to share in 
some of the business? 

Mr. Grant. Before I comment specifically you might be interested 
to know that the National Planning Association in their study a year 
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and a half ago estimated that approximately one-half of the total 
ICA financed procurement in the United States went to what they de- 
scribed as small business—in terms of employment. Roughly half the 
total employment was in small business. 

The principal approach here is widespread dissemination. I do 
not have the exact number of copies of this that goes out but it goes 
out in many, many thousands of copies, and brings to the attention 
of a very wide range of people in the small business field what we are 
financing. 

Now, as I understand it, the coding is relatively standardized cod- 
ing and is tied in with Department of Commerce codes these people 
are familiar with. You need some kind of coding. Otherwise this 
is going to become a thick volume nobody can read through. And the 
small business or the big business after a period readily identifies the 
kind of business that he can do. 

So our key emphasis here is to notify all the—as many people as 
possible of our procurement. Now, this may 

Mr. Corrin. I would just interject to say that I am not too sure 
that small business ever becomes very acclimated to the codes. I 
think perhaps big business does, but I know that I have had experience 
with businessmen from my district who are just discouraged by the 
forms, even though the forms are perhaps the best that Government 
can work out. I just don’t know if it gets through to small business 
and I wonder if you know that it gets through. 

Mr. Grant. No, I do not; and I am not sure whether anybody in 
this room has detailed knowledge; but I would be glad to talk to the 
head of our office of small business and as a first step put a statement 
in the record for you on this subject. 

The head of our office of mall business, Mr. Richards, had this job 
for many years and a more vigorous proponent of small business I 
have yet to meet. He is constantly hitting us over the head both in 
Washington and in the field on this subject. 

Now, exactly how he has met the kind of problem that you have 
described I do not know. If you wish we would be glad to put a 
statement in the record and then if you want any further information, 
to follow that up. 

Mr. Corr1n. That would be fine. I am not sure to what extent it is 
a problem. I think it is a legitimate inquiry, though. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


1. The ICA Small Business circulars are issued, free of charge, to a mailing 
list that presently totals over 13,000 names—all having addresses in the United 
States. Each release does not go to the entire list, however, as the mailing list 
is maintained on a commodity basis. [A copy of the mailing list request form, 
showing this breakdown, is contained in the committee’s files.] The format 
of our releases has remained constant for many years. 

The releases carry the wording “Small Business” as a proper identification 
of the Office issuing them. It is called the Office of Small Business in accord- 
ance with section 504(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 

2. Section 504(a) (1) of the Mutual Security Act states, in part: “by causing 
to be made available to suppliers in the United States and particularly to small, 
independent enterprises, information, as far in advance as possible, with re- 
spect to purchase proposed to be financed” [italic ours]. We do not interpret 
this as meaning that only proposed purchases that could be handled by small 
business should be publicized, nor would it be administratively feasible to try 
to judge in each instance whether or not small firms in the United States could— 
or would be interested in trying to—participate. 
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By implementation of section 201.13 of ICA Regulation 1 (which places on 
buyers abroad the responsibility of giving the Office of Small Business the details 
of their proposed purchases) we are able to publish a continuous flow of such 
information to American firms. We have to leave it to the U.S. firms receiving 
this information to decide whether or not they are able to, or wish to, submit 
bids or quotations. The necessary information is “caused to be made available” 
to them, so that they may be fully aware of what procurement is proposed under 
ICA financing, and so they may be able to decide whether or not they wish to 
participate in the supply of these commodities. 

3. We recognize that any coding system could be confusing to individuals 
unfamiliar with it. However, copies of the ICA Commodity and Geographic 
Code books would be supplied to anyone on request, and free of charge. 

A knowledge of the codes is not essential to understanding and using the 
information in Small Business Circulars, as the countries concerned and the 
commodities desired are fully described. In addition to the descriptions, how- 
ever, the codes are added as a possible further help to firms that are familiar 
with them. In fact, we started including the codes themselves at the request 
of a small business firm which felt this additional information would be helpful. 

4. For several years the Office of Small Business (through a contract with 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance in Baltimore) conducted an 
annual survey of payments made directly to small business (then defined as 
having less than 500 employees, being independently owned and operated, and 
nondominant in the industry) under programs financed by our predecessor agen- 
cies. These figures consistently showed about 25 percent small business par- 
ticipation. The figures were admittedly incomplete, however, as a tremendous 
volume of overseas shipments is handled by exporters, who are not required to 
indicate their source of supply. There was no means of ascertaining, therefore, 
the size of the manufacturing or producing firms actually supplying the goods. 
Several years ago the Senate and House Select Committees on Small Business 
agreed that there would be no point in continuing these surveys. 


Mr. Corrtn. How do you segregate materials that would be of par- 
ticular interest to small business and not to large? 

Mr. Grant. I am not sure how it is done in these circulars. 

Mr. Corrin. This is in a sense misleading. It wouldn’t be if it was 
entitled “ICA Business Circular” but it is “ICA Small Business.” 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Morgan. Mrs. Bolton, have you any questions? 

Mrs. Botton. Yes; I have just a little something. I am sorry to 
have missed it all. 

I am wondering whether you have done any work with the new 
country of Guinea in Africa. 

Mr. Grant. There is nothing in the field of technical cooperation 
with Guinea as of this moment. 

There may be next year. Now, the exact development I am not per- 
sonally familiar with at the present time. 

Mrs. Boiron. You are making no gestures toward them or any- 
thing? Apparently not. 

Mr. Grant. I do not know. 

Mrs. Botton. Is that partially due to the fact that we have even 
now no ambassador for Guinea ? 

Mr. Grant. Well, I would say that certainly once all of the normal 
procedures and relationships are fully established, technical coopera- 
tion is one of the relationships we explore with many of these new 
countries, as to the possibility of our helping them through this 
means. 
ae Bouron. What about educational help, you have nothing like 

a 

Mr. Grant. No. 
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Mr. Van Dyke. If I might say something off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Moraan. Any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Grant. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10: 30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:50 o’clock p.m., the committee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10:30 o’clock a.m., Wednesday, April 29, 1959.) 
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